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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
ain 


Mr. Urnan, 

I have to acknowledge a great oversight 
at p. 328 b. where I have said that the 
Docti et Prudentes seem to have become 
ashamed of their ladinizing on Prepositions. 
I see from Crito Cantabrigiensis, p. 21, 
that I have no ground for saying of him, 
Erubuit, salva res est. I shall be ready to 
go with Crito over the whole of the lecture 
that he has received from Emlyn. In the 
mean time, I am contented with the passage 
which he himself produces, Apoc. v. 13, 
Whatever he may decide respecting the 
MSS. which give the reading that is reject- 
ed by Wetsten and Griesbach, [ am ready to 
take for the Montfort, on 1 Johu, v. 7, 8. 
For I did not contend that it gives every 
word according to the autograph of the 
apostle. I merely undertook to let the 
world see what their dependance is, when 
they mutilate their Bibles on the authority 
of our six article Latinizers. ‘The reader 
will see that 1 reckon upon Crito’s lenity 
for not applying the explosa fabula de 
Grecis codicibus latinizantibus, at Rev. v. 
13. What may be the reading of the Mont- 
fort there I know not; as both Wetsten 
and Griesbach, who give the MS. on ail 
the other parts, omit it on Revelations. 

Francis Huysue. 

** We are obliged, by this Corre- 
spondent’s consent, to withdraw from our 
publication (on account of the pressure of 
other articles which demand insertion) his 
copious remarks on the Britannic MS. of 
Erasmus, on the Ottobonian of Scholze, 
and on the Complutensian edition ; not 
doubting they will soon meet the public 
eye through a more suitable medium. 

A. C. C. says, ** An Old Subscriber, who 
inquires, p. 290, for the situation of the 
river Tenglio, mentioned in ‘ Pollok’s Course 
of Time,’ is referred to a much better known 
poem ‘ Thomson’s Seasons,’ for the re- 
quisite information. Thomson mentions 
Lapland as the scene 


* Where pure Niemi’s fairy summits rise, 
And fring’d with roses TENGuIO rolls his 
stream,” 


referring at the same time, ina note, to some 
French travels, which represent Lapland as 
a perfect paradise in the course of its short 
summer.” 

Divetrante, in reply to G. M. says, 
** that gist is the old shape of the French 
git, from the verb gesir, to lie. The Ci git 
of the old French epitaphs was written Ci 
gist, as we find in old books Prétre, spelt 
Prestre; hétel, hostel; étre, estre; dit, 


dist; &c. The French expression ¢ Tout 
git en cela,’ is equal te ours, ‘ That is the 
gist of the thing :’ so that gist means the 
lying or learing of a thing, or the point 
upon which it lies or bears. Gravamen, 
burthen or weight, is nearly synonymous 
with it.” 

An Op CorresponpentT remarks, ** A 
Synopsis of the Irish Peerage, on the plan 
of Nicolas’s excellent book, was some time 
since announced from the pen of Sir W. 
Betham—has it been abandoned? A new 
edition of Nicolas’s is much wanted, to 
rectify some few errors and omissions to be 
expected in a first edition ; for instance, the 
titles of Earl of Tipperary and Baron of 
Arklow, peerages of the United Kingdom, 
are erroneously considered as Irish peerages. 

The same Correspondent asks, ‘* whether 
titles merged in the Crown, are in the nature 
of extinct titles or not? As to an English 

eerage, the question is immaterial ; but, as 
Ris present Majesty was an Irish Peer as 
Earl of Munster, a point arises whether that 
Earldom may be inserted in a new patent of 
creation, as one of three extinct peerages 
now required by Jaw to legalize a new pro- 
motion to an Irish dignity.—A family of 
King is stated to have existed at Feather- 
cock Hall in Yorkshire, temp. Q. Eliz. or 
earlier ; query, where can any particulars of 
that family be found? the late Bishop King 
was of a Yorkshire family.” 

P. H. enquires, ¢* who was the author of 
a Poem written in blank verse, and divided 
into four books, which he has heard attributed 
to Bishop Lowth, entitled * Choheleth, or 
the Royal Preacher,’ published anonymously, 
Lond. 1765, 4to. and inscribed to King 
George III.? Dr. Lowth was born 1710, 
but not elevated to the Bench till 1766.” 

L. says, ‘* Any particulars relative to the 
late General Haviland, and his family con- 
nections, in addition to those in vol. Liv. p. 
719, will be thankfully received. It is pre- 
sumed that the Christian name of Mrs. 
Haviland was Salisbury, that she was sister 
of Mrs. Townley Balfour, and mother of 
Mrs. Ruxton Fitzherbert, both of Ireland.” 

The communication of AcapEmicus is in- 
admissible. 

P. 268, for Viscount Tullamore, read 
Lord Tullamore; for —— Blaney, read 
Hon. Cadwallader-Davis Blayney. 

P. 270, for Earl of Talbot, read Earl 
Talbot; for Lord Clarino, read Clarina. 
The late Lord Clarina had but one brother, 
an elder one ; he died unmarried, and conse- 
quently ‘¢ Richard Massey, Esq.” could not 
be the late Lord’s <* nephew.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF VOLNEY AND BARON DE GRIMM. 


Mr. Ursan, St. —— 
HE two following letters have 
never been translated into English, 

or even republished at home, that I 
am aware of. They are certainly a li- 
terary curiosity, whether we consider 
the eminent names which are attached 
to them, or the circumstances to which 
they relate. A French writer* ob- 
serves, that the rule of an author’s 
miod being depicted in his works, 
holds eminently good in the present 
instance, and asks, whether so selfish 
a character as Volney could possibly be 
a good friend, husband, or parent? 
This may be going too far; but, as 
sceptics are watchfully alive to the 
foibles of Christians, they must in this 
instance allow the same uncompro- 
mising scrutiny to detect the faults of 
their apostle, and hold them up to me- 
rited scorn. 

A copy of Volney’s Travels in Egypt 
and Syria, had been presented in 1787 
to the Empress of Russia, Catherine II. 
by the Baron de Grimm, then minister 
plenipotentiary of the Duke of Saxe 
Gotha at the Court of France. The Em- 
press sent Volney a gold medal, which 
at the French Revolution he thought 
himself bound to return, accompanied 
by the following letter to Baron de 
Grimm, through whom it had been 
received. 

From Mr. De Volney to M. Le Baron de 

Grimm. 
Sir, Paris, Dec. 4, 1791. 

The open protection which her Imperial 
Majesty of the Russias has shewn to the 
French rebels, and the pecuniary assistance 
which she renders to the enemies of my 
country, permit me no longer to retain in 
my possession the memento of generosity 
she bestowed on me. You are aware that [ 
allude to the gold medal which you for- 





* Article in the Mémorial Catholique, 
Oct. 1524, signed H*** 


warded to me on the part of her Majesty, in 
June 1788.¢ 

While I could consider this present as a 
testimony of esteem, and of approbation of 
the political principles I have avowed, I 
have respected it as a noble instance of what 
power ought to be: but now, when I share 
this geld with men of perverted and unna- 
tural character, with what eye can I regard 
it? How can J endure that my name should 
remain inscribed on the same list with those 
of the depredators of France? Doubtless 
the Empress is deceived; doubtless the 
sovereign who has set the example of con- 
sulting philosophers for the purpose of 
drawing up a code of laws; who has recog- 
nised equality and liberty as the basis of her 
laws; who in her administration has always 
aimed at the annihilation of the nobility and 
of feudalism ; who has enfranchised her own 
serfs, and who, not being able to break the 
chains of such as belong to her boyards, has 
at least loosened them ;—doubtless Catherine 
II. has not meant to espouse the quarrel of 
the unjust and absurd champions of the su- 
perstitious and tyrannous barbarism of past 
ages; doubtless, in fine, her misguided reli- 
gion needs only one ray to be undeceived. 
But, in the mean time, a great and repre- 
hensible contradictiun exists, which just and 
upright minds cannot consent to be impli- 
cated in. Be so good, then, Sir, to return 
to the Empress a favour I can no longer be 
honoured with; and to tell her, that if I 
obtained it from her esteem, I restore it to 
her to preserve it; and say, that the new 
laws of my country, whom she persecutes, 
do not permit me to be ungrateful or un- 





+ Note by the author.—‘‘ In June, 1787, 
M. the Baron de Grimm having informed 
me, at the house of M. d’Holbach, that he 
proposed to send my Travels (in Egypt and 
Syria), which were about to appear, to the 
Empress, I desired him to take a choice and 
corrected copy ; he offered obligingly to pre- 
sent it on my behalf; and this piece of po- 
liteness brought me a very fine medal seven 
months after. My ‘ Memoir on the Turkish 
War’ was almost finished, and I said with 
truth, that I neither added to it, nor sup- 
pressed any part of it.” 
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manly, and that after having made so many 
rayers for a glory which I believe useful to 
a a it is painful to me to find that I 
have only illusions to regret. VOLNEY, 
Ex-Deputy to the National Assembly 
of France in 1789. 


This decided step on the part of 
Volney gave rise to two pamphlets, 
one of them published under the name 
of Petreskoi, the other under that of 
Grimm. The first I have not seen, 
and only know that it is mentioned in 
a biographical article in the Diction- 
naire Historique. The second however 
has been carefully preserved by his 
enemies. M. Barbier, the editor of the 
Correspondence of Grimm and Dide- 
rot, reprinted it in 1823, in the Sup- 
plement to the work, as well as Vol- 
ney’s own letter. Some attribute the 
actual authorship of this answer, pub- 
lished under Grimm’s name, to Count 
Rivarol, a writer of some talent, but 
now principally known as the founder 
of a good French dictionary, which 
goes by his name. He was a royalist, 
wrote in favour of the monarchy, and 
emigrated into Prussia. Baron Grimm 
was equally opposed to the Revolution, 
but seems to have escaped the convic- 
tion that the principles he had espoused 
and maintained were the cause of its 
worst features. However, it is agreed 
upon that Volney made no reply ; and 
it is impossible to read it, without own- 
ing that it has been justly termed une 
sanglante reponse. 


From M. the Baron de Grimm, Agent of the 
Affairs of her Imperial Majesty of the 
Russias at Paris, in reply to the Letter of 
M. Chasseloeuf de Volney, dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1791. 

Coblentz, Jan. 1, 1792. 


I have received your long letter, my dear 
Volney, and the little gold medal which I 
had granted you, after many solicitations, 
and many letters written by you to my 
friends, who hold themselves bound to pro- 
duce them, if you wish it. Not for your 
sake who are well aware of it, but for that of 
the public, it is necessary to explain to you 
what these gold medals are, which have 
becn given, in the name of her Imperial Ma- 
jesty of the Russias, to the pamphieteers of 
Paris. 

Her Majesty loves literature, and wishes 
to encourage it: she knows that little gifts 
coming from her hand may have the effect of 
developing talent, by exciting emulation. 
She accepts with sufficient goodwill all the 
books that are presented her. It is true 
that she reads only the good ones, but 
sometimes she pays for the bad: such de- 
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tails are beneath her consideration ; the total 
only has engaged her regards for a moment, 
and she has granted her ministers at foreign 
courts permission to distribute these encou- 
ragements in her name, to the young men 
whom they consider as deserving them. 
This her determination is of the 15th of 
March, 1770. See, my dear Volney, what 
the public must be given to understand, 
that it may-no longer wonder at the medal 
with which I honoured you. The wrong I 
did in giving it you is small, but still the 
blame belongs to me. You told me that 
you had so much talent! that you wrote 
such excellent books! It was my fault to 
believe you on your word. But, on the 
other hand, you wished my Sovereign so 
much success in her war against the ‘Turks, 
that your wishes were well worth a medal ; 
so that [ cannot even now repent of having 
conceded it to your pressing solicitations. 
To-day, my dear Volney, you send it me 
back; in truth, if I might dispose of it, I 
should present it to Count de Rivarol, who, 
if I had listened to him, would have hinder- 
ed me from thus committing myself on your 
account. Placed as he was for several years 
on the observatory of the republic of letters, 
he sets his microscope to discover and make 
known the grubs of literature; such a man 
could not be but useful to my Sovereign, to 
hinder her agents from disposing so impro- 
perly of the little medals. But in your 
letter of the 4th of December, you give 
yourself some airs which I will not pass by. 
You desire that your name may not be 
found in the list of her Majesty’s muni- 
ficences : to feed one’s self on such an idea, 
requires all the vanity of a small author. 
Be assured, my dear Volney, that when her 
Majesty, or one of her agents, grants a 
golden crown-piece, so tte importance is 
uot attached to the circumstance at Peters- 
burg, as to record it in the archives; and the 
proof positive which I can give you of the 
little importance attached to these gifts, is, 
that you have one of them! Annual gifts or 
pensions are registered, but it is her Impe- 
rial Majesty herself that gives these; and 
no one knows better than you do that you 
have no chance of obtaining such a favour. 
It is not easy to divine the motive which 
could lead you to take so ridiculous a step 
toward me, and which you well know can 
only be thought anything of in the Fau- 
bourg St. Marceau. But, as I know you, I 
have comprehended you quickly enough. 
You wish to make yourself talked of, my 
dear Volney, to renew your ties with the 
Jacobins, or make yourself paid by the mo- 
narchicals who dispose of the civil list. 
Your breast-plate is too short. If you had 
been pleased to consult me, I would have 
advised you against such an oversight, which 
carries you precisely where you would not 
be: it brings you to awake in the public 
mind the recollection of your eagerness to 
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gather up the crumbs of this same civil list; 
and this eagerness does not square with the 
display of republican virtues. It comes a 
little too near to the ways of the depredators 
of France. 

But see the effects of consulting,—on po- 
litics, the physician Cabanis ;—on the means 
of enriching one’s self, the ex-Benedictine 
Abbé de La Roche, first a monk, then 
apostate, then Secretary of Helvetius, then 
atheist, then pensioner of Helvetius, then 
under-valet, then the gossip of the wits, then 
almoner of Monseigneur the Count d’ Artois, 
then a pensioner of the same prince, then, 
at the Revolution, acquirer of the property 
of the clergy and of the possessions of the 
Abbé Morellet (his friend for twenty years), 
proprietor of the priory of Thimer ; and—as 
for propriety and good sense, one Madame 
Helvetius, a sort of fool of the modern de- 
mocracy, but who, before she was so ena- 
moured of liberty, presented two requests 
to the minister of Lettres de Cachet to con- 
fine her own sister, on the pretence that 
she was an idiot, and in truth to hinder her 
from marrying and giving her property to 
any ove but herself; who, having indeed 
obtained a lettre de cachet, had her sister 
publicly and openly arrested by the sentinels 
of observation, in the sight of all the inha- 
bitants of the Place Vendéme, where she 
lodged, and shut up in the Abbey of Belle- 
Chasse. I have told you a hundred times, 
that this house of Auteuil is a rendezvous 
of the most ridiculous fools upon earth. 
What precious advice did all these folks give 
you in the month of December 1789 ? 

You were one of the most eloquent dum- 
mies of the National Assembly. Your air of 
importance gave you a sort of position there ; 
and your movements a sort of influence. 
You acquired admirably the appearance of a 
depository of all the secrets of the faction ; 
which caused you to be termed so jocularly, 
by Count de Mirabeau, the Basil of the 
Jacolins.* You could pique yourself on 
some fires in Anjou, and some dozen assas- 
sinations; with which advantages you cer- 
tainly might, by remaining attached to the 
Jacobins, have gathered up the fritterings of 
what neither Mirabeau, Lechapelier, or the 
Duke of Orleans, could carry off; and by 
waiting patiently for the establishment of 
assignats, you had almost a certainty of 
being able to fill your portfolio therefrom. 
Instead of this course, which was so easy to 
follow, what have your friends of Auteuil 
made you do. They advised you to make 
the minister buy you; and you will remem- 
ber all that I said to you, to guard you 
against this absurd foolery. It was labour 
lost. 

* Tt is not clear to whom Mirabeau re- 
fers. There were several factious characters 
of that name under the Lower Empire. 
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In the month of December 1789, the 
stern republican Volney came in secret to 
M. de Montmorin, and proposed himself for 
purchase. The good M. de Montmorin, 
who had long made use of talent without 
having it himself, believed you on your word 
to be a person of importance in the Jacobin 
Club. I must forgive him, for I too believed 
you to be a man of some cleverness. With 
the same confidence, the bargain was soon 
struck; and assuredly, Fabricius Volney, 
who on the 4th of December, 1791, sends 
back to Grimm a golden crown-piece he had 
given him in 1788, had decreed himself a 
pretty good collection of them in his agree- 
ment with M. de Montmorin. Let us see 
what your bargain was. 

You were to have the Intendance of the 
island of Corsica, and six thousand livres of 
appointments ; the Inspector-generalship of 
the island of Corsica, and also six thousand 
livres of appointments; and moreover, the 
same sum allowed for the expenses of M. 
de Volney’s voyage from Paris to the island 
of Corsica. Six thousand livres for M. de 
Volney to go from Paris to Corsica! Eh, 
my friend, when you travelled in Egypt, 
with a white stick in your hand, you were 
not so dear; and yet I cannot believe but 
that even then you had acquired a value. 

Delighted with this step, and judging of 
your worth by the price that was set on it, 
you were at the summit of your wishes. I 
predicted to you prompt disgrace and an in- 
delible stain, which was not long in arriving. 
The 14th of January brought you your first 
mortification. M.de Montmorin reported 
to the King’s Council the result of his trans- 
action with M. de Volney; and that devil of 
a Necker, who, whatever we may say, was 
to my conviction a traitor and a perverse 
fellow, but who had some tact, made such a 
face, that the King perceived it, and said, 
£ see that M. Necker does not think thus. 
On which he spoke, and in diseussing the 
difference between the real price of M. de 
Volney, and that he pretended to, he proved 
clearly that M. de Volney was not a scoundrel 
of so much importance as he would make 
himself out to be; that he was a low con- 
spirator who wished to change his condi- 
tion; and that if the breakers-in were thus 
to be paid, it was impossible, by any means, 
to satisfy the ambition of the ringleaders. 
M. de Montmorin persisted and obtained 
the donus from the King. You thought 
yourself successful, and I again foretold you 
that your exposure would be all the greater, 
for I knew Necker, and his ways of doing 
business. ‘The time was not long: he 
caused you to bed ed to the Jacobins, 
the 20th of January, and produced the 
scandalous conditions of your scandalous 
bargain. On the 27th of January, 1790 
(Journal des Débats et Décrets du 16 Jan- 
vier), that exasperated Goupil de Prefeln 
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denounced to the National Assembly that 
three of its members were sold to the Mi- 
nister, and that one of its runaways was the 
fiery republican Volney; and he called 
forth a decree which put an end for ever to 
these ignominions desertions. What a clat- 
tert here was! They would have it that 
the decree should have a retroactive effect 
to reach M. de Volney: for the Duke de 
Biron, without waiting for the decree, had 
resigued his place of Governor of the Isle of 
Corsica. MM. Lecouteulx and Nourissart, 
announced that they should follow his ex- 
ample. Last came M. de Volney, and he 
only opened his mouth to cover himself 
with disgrace. He declared plainly (Bulletin 
de l’ Assemblée Nationale, du 26 Janvier, p. 
7), that he should oppose the retroactive 
effect of the decree ; that it was true he had 
obtained two places from the Minister ; that 
he well knew it was impossible to be at once 
both judge of the Ministers and their subal- 
tern, but that his choice was made, and 
that he would resign his quality of deputy. 
You know what the consequence of this 
speech was, and what tremendous hisses fol- 
lowed it. The prohibitive decree was pro- 
nounced. But as it possibly might not 
have a retroactive power, my Volney runs 
headlong on his disgrace; he sees MM. Le- 
conteulx and Nourissart resign in form, the 
27th of January; he hears the applauses 
with which they are greeted, and my dirty 
fellow resists. He struggles, and cannot 
part with his prey; but the Minister, who 
sees no use in leaving it to him, threatens to 
take it away. On the other side, the Ja- 
cobins menace him with that fatal lamp- 
post, with which Mister Volney not long 
since menaced the Nobles of Anjou. At 
length, the 29th of January, not daring to 
appear in the Assembly, he writes the poorest 
and meanest of letters, and resigns his inten- 
dancy. For this letter, see the Procés- 
Verbal de l’ Assemblee Nationale, of the 29th 
Jan. 1790, p. 7. This disgraceful and tardy 
proceeding was received with a cold silence : 
it might have sunk into oblivion, if the 
mischievousness of the Abbé Laty! had not 
demanded and obtained its entry in the 
proces-verbal. 

Such are the facts, my dear Volney; and 
since the loss of twelve thousand livres of 
income, as there remained only eighteen 
livres a day to you as a deputy, have you 
quitted the Assembly, as you vowed to do, 
on Jan. 26, whatever its decision might be? 
Oh no! These eighteen livres a day are 
better than nothing, and you remained there 
till the close. And this is the man who 
sends back to Grimm a golden crown-piece! 
Eh, my friend, you had better keep it; it 
was always thus. In losing it, you will 
find that neither side will buy you. 

Your letter is even below the mediocrity 
of your other productions. You call the 
King’s brothers, and the French nobles, 
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rebels. Truly they are injured men; they 
are pillaged, insulted, burned, and assassi- 
nated ; and they revolt against the heads of 
a faction where the great Volney holds the 
place of a labourer. You call them perverse 
men; you know yourself there, my dear 
Volney ; but nevertheless, these perverse 
men give all their remaining funds to the 
King’s brothers, without demanding a golden 
crowu-piece of any one; they hold neither 
Intendant’s or Inspector’s places, nor is any 
meanness imputed to them. You term them 
unnatural men. ‘Truly if it is natural, that 
a Volney should have Intendance of 6,000 
livres, with an Inspectorship of the same 
sum, and must have as much to take him to 
Corsica, these gentry, who will not tolerate 
such a state of things, or any thing that 
comes near to it, are vastly wnnalural, and 
I assure you that they will not tolerate it. 
I know well the difficulty of your position; 
and the close of your letter, when put into 
its proper meaning, expresses it well enough 
—‘* After so many prayers for a Revolution, 
which I believed to be for my interest, it is 
painful to have only illusions to regret.” 
Here is, I make no doubt, the language of 
your heart: but have some regard for circum- 
stances. All the world cannot dispose of 
itself so well as your friend Cabanis ; he is a 
physician, and Mirabeau was his patient. 
Through Heaven he cured him speedily, to 
the great satisfaction of his employers. I 
acknowledge this to be a masterly stroke ; 
so he has praised him after his death. We 
must agree that he had great obligations to 
him. 

Before I finish this letter, tell me, my 
dear Volney, do you feel thoroughly the 
unworthiness of your position? What! 
when a man of your party, Jacobin or Mo- 
narchist, desires a little éclat, one need only 
examine his life to discover a thousand traits 
of meanness and infamy! You tell me that 
your Brissot de Warville is a good republi- 
can; true, but he was a spy of the police 
under M. Le Noir, at 150 livres a month. 
I defy him to deny it, and I add that he was 
turned out of the police, because M. de la 
Fayette, who was then beginning to plot, 
had corrupted him and taken him into his 
service. You quote your hack witness, 
Mister Morel, the assassin of Favras; but 
he has been twice in gaol at the Bicétre, 
and once it was for unnatural crimes. You 
never cease to speak of the devotedness of 
M. Manuel, Solicitor to the municipality of 
Paris, a man who has been six months at 
the same prison, for an act of larceny. How 
fatal are all these recollections! Believe 
me, you had better procure a decree, on the 
motion of the Abbé Fauchet, that the me- 
mory of past time is an aristocracy, and that 


to speak of it is an act of incivism. Adieu, 
my dear Volney. 
Yours, &c. 3: Tt. Mi 
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Mr. Ursay, Oct. 22. 
= learned and amusing article on 
Macaronic Poetry, reminds me of 
a suggestion which I take the oppor- 
tunity of your pages to press on the 
erudite. This is acompilation, to con- 
tain a selection of specimens from the 
poetry of English writers of Latin 
verse, who have attained the character 
of demi-classics-- Milton,Cowley,Gray, 
with many others, whose names are 
less known to the general reader. It 
must be done with great taste and se- 
vere judgment, and accompanied by 
English notes, critical and explanatory ; 
containing references and comparisons 
to English poetry of similar import, 
and preceded by short biographical no- 
tices of the authors, written with spirit 
and originality, by a genuine and prac- 
tised scholar. Two small volumes of 
this kind would be exceedingly accepta- 
ble, and be likely to produce a good 
effect on the literature of the day. I 
will not say it is probable that the sale 
would be very extensive ; but I see no 
reason why it should not meet a fair 
remuneration. In that case it might 
be followed by a similar selection from 
the Continental writers; especially the 
Italian, drawn from the eleven volumes 
of the Poemata Italorum, printed at 
Florence in 1720, now very scarce. 

1 do not think that a bare reprint of 
the text would do in these days. The 
biographical and critical notes combin- 
ing it with English literature and Eng- 
lish poetry, would be absolutely neces- 
sary to attract readers. It is a new field 
for annotators, who have now nearly 
exhausted our Shakspeares, Miltons, 
Drydens, and Popes. The editor must 
be sparing of his specimens, and not 
overload the public at once. The page 
must not be deformed by too many or 
too prolix notes; but long notes placed 
atthe end. The poetry must be prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, lyrical or ele- 
giac. Short pieces alone will be accept- 
able. Johnson showed bad taste, when 
he preferred the Latin poetry of Cow- 
ley to that of Milton. None of them 
have ever equalled Gray’s celebrated 
Alcaic Ode. 

This is an age of widely-spread ge- 
neral and popular knowledge, but not 
an age of erudition,—which is so rare 
that it is apt to fall into pedantry. 
Archdeacon Wrangham would do the 
work, I suggest, admirably. If the 
public should not have taste enough 
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adequately to relish such a work, it 
would at least bring fame from those 
whose respect is most valuable. 

It is not strange that the English lite- 
rati are very slightly acquainted with 
foreign bibliography. Fabricius’s truly 
useful Notitiz Auctorum Mediz et 
Infime Latinitatis, is a work which 
rarely occurs in English catalogues, and 
seems never to be mentioned by Eng- 
lish scholars. A general history of 
modern Latin poetry would be very 
instructive. Two centuries ago were 
published Delicia of the Latin poets 
of every separate country--[taly, France, 
&c. A selection of short specimens 
from the very best of all these, with 
due notes, would be very acceptable. 
Some of the lyrical specimens from 
Italy are exquisite. 

Milton, Gray, West, &c. were so 
profoundly imbued with classicality 
that they ¢hought in Latin; and when 
Johnson said of Gray that it were to 
be wished that he had continued to 
write in Latin, the wish was not very 
extravagant. It isa mighty advantage 
of writing in Latin, that the author 
addresses himself to the scholars of 
every country. 

I do not mean to complain of the 
literature of the present day; it has 
many merits. I am not among the 
mere laudatores temporis acti. Nor do 
I think these Cabinet Cyclopzdias and 
Family Libraries to be contemned, asif 
they were frittering down and diluting 
solid Jearning—which some of m 
friends think. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that the effect will be this 
—that as the great mass of the people 
will in these days read, it will put into 
their hands works of highly accom- 
plished genius, instead of low and 
mischievous trash: and when readers 
have once accustomed themselves to 
good composition, they will never en- 
dure what is mean and vulgar, any 
more than they whose eyes have been 
familiar with fine paintings will look 
upon daubs. 

The great evil of the day is the im- 
mense spread of mechanical authors, 
without genius or sound knowledge, 
who obtrude on that purse which ought 
to be dedicated to the encouragement 
of profound works by writers of origi- 
nal and solid minds. Among the pests 
of the zra, are what are called fashion- 
able novels, of which the bad taste, 
corrupt composition, and false repre- 
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sentations of Jife are truly disgusting. 
These are dedicated to the gratification 
of factitious appetites ; but the offer of 
wholesome food would soon correct this 
bad propensity. 

As to historic novels, there is some 
objection to them ; but when well 
done, the good predominates. Such 
can only be produced by genius of a 
very high order. No author ever elec- 
trified the public with such just force 
as Sir Walter Scott: and he has had 
his reward ; no genius was ever so well 
repaid before. 

Yours, &. W.M—nw—e. 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. g. 

HE following account of the Nobi- 
lity of Venice, which I acciden- 
tally perused in Moreri’s Dictionary 
some short time since, appears to me so 
interesting, that I make no apology for 
sending it to be reprinted in your Ma- 
gazine, as an accompaniment to the 
Jately published history of the Nobility 
of Genoa (see pp. 195, 298). 


Of the Venetian Nobility. 


*¢ It is divided into four classes; the 
first contains the families of the twelve 
Tribunes, who were the Electors of the 
first Doge of the Republic, who by a 
sort of miracle have been preserved 
Srom the year 709 (that of the election) 
to the present day.* 

*‘ These twelve houses,calledElectoral, 
are the Contarini, Morosini, Badouari, 
Tiepoli, Micheli, Sanudi, Gradenighi, 
Memmi, Falieri, Dandoli, Polani, and 
Barozzi. After these twelve Electoral 
families are four nearly as antient, hav- 
ing signed the contract of foundation 
of the abbey of St. George the Greater, 
with the twelve preceding houses, in 
the year 800. These are the Justiniani, 
‘Cornari, Bragadini, and Bembi. 

“There are also eight other very an- 
cient houses, who rank amongst the 
Nobles of the first class, namely, the 
Quirini, the Delfini, &c. The second 
Order of Venetian Nobility is for the 
families of those who began to be writ- 
ten in the Golden Book, or Catalogue 
of Nobility, when the Doge Gradenigo 
established the Aristocracy, or Council 
of Chiefs, in 1289; and as there are 
several centuries that these houses have 
existed, their Nobility is much esteem- 
ed. In this rank are the Mocineghi, 
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Capeli, Foscarini, &c. The third class 
of Nobility comprehends about eighty 
families, who have bought their No- 
bility at the price of 100,000 ducats, 
paid to the Republic, to enable them 
to carry on their wars against the Turks. 
These Nobles have no part in the high 
offices of the Republic. There is a 
fourth sort of Nobility which the Re- 
public gives to princes, or persons il- 
lustrious for their merit. Henry the 
Third and Henry the Fourth of France 
were thus added to the Venetian No- 
bility. Almost all the princes of Italy 
have thus wished to be received as No- 
bles of Venice. The principal families 
of Italy who possess this title are, the 
Pio, Malahestes, Bentivoglio, Marti- 
nengues, Collaltes, Benzoni, and Sa- 
votnians.” 

Since the preceding extract was writ- 
ten, this passage has been met with in 
Sinclair’s Autuma in Italy in 1827. 
**The Nobility is divided into four 
classes ; and it is not a little surprising 
that until within a very few years, li- 
neal descendants of all the twelve Tri- 
bunes of the first class, who elected the 
first Doge in the eighth century, were 
in existence. Even the second class, 
those whose names are found in the 
Golden Book of the Aristocracy, esta- 
blished in 1289, is, with very few ex- 
ceptions, more ancient than our oldest 
English Nobility, and yet this is one of 
the newest states of Italy. Such is the 
comparative antiquity of different coun- 
tries, or rather families.” 

I hope shortly to send you some par- 
ticulars of the extraordinary wealth of 
the Genoese Nobles. 

Maize Hill. 


Mr. Ursan, 
slg subject for the last Cambridge 


Prize Latin Epigram was Spatiis 
IncLusus In1quis. Upon which a 
candidate for the prize from Oxford, 
wrote the following; meaning, no 
doubt, a sly lick upon Cambridge : 


Da Spatium,” exclamant nantes in flumine 
Cami, 
*¢ Brachia nam cohibet ripa, simulque 
pedes;” 
Sic nec ego possum diffusum scribere versum, 
Namque habet et ripas omne epigramma 
suas. 
Pieridum Doctores ! si Spatium sit Iniquum, 
Qué lepidum Musz stringitur ingenium, 
Dicite, cur lites proponere vultis inanes ? 
Nam Vélle, ut scribam, nil sine Posse valet. 


S. G. 
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1830.] Oldland Chapel.—On 


Mr. Urean, — a 
LLOW me to request your assis- 
tance in preserving on record 
some recollection of OLptanp Cua- 
PEL, which has lately been taken down 
to be rebuilt on a larger scale ; a south- 
west view of it accompanies this letter. 
(See Plate I.) Oldiand is a Chapel 
of Ease to Bitton, situated in South 
Gloucestershire. Within the bounda- 
ries of the Chapelry (or hamlet as it is 
here called) is a great part of Kings‘ 
wood Chace ; adjoining to which,about 
a mile from the Chapel, are the re- 
mains of an extensive mansion, for- 
merly belonging to the Newtons, called 
Barr’s Court, where, in ‘‘ a fayre old 
mannar place of stone, Mastar New- 
ton’s House,”’* Leland rested awhile 
on his way from Bath to Bristol. 

After much search and inquiry, no 
records have been found relative to the 
date or origin of the foundation of this 
Chapel. It is not mentioned either in 
the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, or in 
that of Henry the Eighth. Before the 
Reformation the parish of Bitton was 
in the diocese of Worcester; and there 
I have found a reference to ‘‘ Bytton 
cum Capella de Oldelond,” in Bp. Gif- 
fard’s time, about 1280. Though in 
the index, it is not to be found in the 
register. 

The south doorway and porch were 
in early English style, also the pillars 
and arches in the inside; and from 
fragments of mouldings, capitals, and 
bases, found in pulling down the walls, 
it is fair to conclude that the Chapel 
was in existence in the 13th century. 
The venerable yew tree, indeed, speaks 
almost as much. 

The interior was divided into two 
aisles, and a chancel, separated from 
the nave by a coarsely wrought screen. 
There was a plain piscina on the east 
side of the south doorway, and the re- 
mains of one on the south of the altar. 
The font is very plain, but apparently 
coeval with the foundation of the Cha- 
pel. Most of the sittings were of oak, 
carved and wrought in the old style, 
and open at either énd. 

_ The register of baptisms and mar 
riages in the chapelry are from 1586. 
In 1719 a Faculty was granted for bu- 
rials in the Chapel-yard. 

The clergyman of Bitton used to 





¥ See Itinerary, by Hearne, vol. vii, p. 87. 
Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1830. 
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serve this Chapel, and another at Han- 
ham in the same parish, every alternate 
Sunday, having served the mother 
church at Bitton in the morning. But 
in 1817 a curate was Jicensed to these 
two chapels only. 

By the last census, the whole parish 
contains 7,171 souls; 4,207 being 
within the Chapelry of Oldland. 

In the year 1821. an ecclesiastical 
district was formed, and attached to a 
new Church (Holy Trinity) then built, 
which was consecrated the same year 
by the present Bishop of Lichfield and 

oventry, then Bishop of Gloucester. 
It was the first Church, I believe, 
consecrated, of those built by the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners, by whose 
assistance, and that of the Church- 
building Society, and a subscription, 
this good work was effected in the 
midst of a dense and increasing popu- 
lation. Since that time a parsonage- 
house and a school-room ~— been 
built close to the new church. 

John Wesley’s celebrated school (an 
interesting account of which may be 
seen in his Life by Southey) is within 
the limits of this district. 

The new Church will contain ac- 
commodation for 370 persons, in addi- 
tion to 230 before provided. The old 
chapel was so much dilapidated as to 
— thorough reparation. The pa- 
rishioners having resolved to do it with 
enlargement, were enabled to carry their 
resolutions into effect, by a loan with- 
out interest, obtained from the Church- 
building Commissioners, which the 
chapelry is to pay off by rate in ten 
years; also by a subscription in the 
neighbourhood, and a grant from the 
Church-building Society. 

Yours, &c. H. T. Etiicomse. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Mere, Wilts, Sept. 6. 
ge kindness in inserting my 


former letter on the Corruptions 
of the English Language, has induced 
me to offer you another. 

The causes which have brought on 
these corruptions are—Ist, a mixture of 
nations by conquest; 2nd, a want of 
new words, felt by the learned on the 
extension of the sciencesand arts; 3d, 
the carelessness of translators; and 4th, 
the pomp of smatterers, who are fond 
of putting forth scraps of several lan- 
guages, which they would be thought 
to know: and, as a noble language 
does honour to the national mind, like 
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excellent works of genius or art, it 
may be worth while to inquire how 
far those causes might have been with- 
stood, and how far their effects may 
yet be overcome. 

The first cause is certainly irresisti- 
ble: outcomers bring their own lan- 
guage with them; and where there is 
a mixed population, there will be an 
impure speech ; so that it is not of that 
foreign branch which the Normans in- 
gtafted on the Teutonic stock of our 
mother tongue, that we have to treat. 

To the eecond cause I would not 
yield so readily. That the English did 
want new words as they found out new 
facts in science, or acquired new works 
of art, is clear enough: but if they had 
been anxious to keep the purity of 
their language, it would have given 
them as good combinations as those 
they borrowed or made up from others. 
Unfortunately, while Greek, and the 
languages of the Latin family have 
been studied with particular care, Ger- 
man, and other Gothic dialects, which, 
(from having a like origin, throw light 
on our own,) have been almost wholly 
neglected ; and as writers, in filling 
the deficiencies of their language, bor- 
rowed or copied only from such others 
as they knew, English has been losing 
its Gothic character ever since the re- 
vival of learning ; but I really believe 
that when German and other Teutonic 
dialects begin to be studied by our 
writers, many of the Grecian and Ita- 
lian additions that have been made to 
the Gothic structure of the English 
tongue will be put aside, and that it 


will be restored, in true antiquarian’ 


taste, to a state of consistency with the 
original plan. 

The German language, which has 
not (like ours) been withdrawn from 
its Gothic mother, and nursed from 
tongues of a different family, has 
grown to maturity in such strength 
and symmetry as are not often out- 
done; giving us a fine example of what 
ours might have been, if fostered in a 
like manner, and convincing ever 
man who reads a page of High Dutch, 
that to say the English language will 
not give good combinations, is to state 
a very great error. 

So ill suited for the author’s use was 
English thought little more than a 
century ago, that writings of that age 
very often hobble along on alternate 
sentences of Latin and English, like a 
man with a wooden leg; but with 
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this difference, that the writer consi- 
dered the dead member (Latin) the 
stronger and the better. 

The third cause of corruption that I 
named was the carelessness of transla- 
tors. From not attending closely to the 
difference of idiom between the origi- 
nal language and their own, they often 
bring over their author’s words instead 
of his meaning ; and repeat his expres- 
sions, instead of seeking their equals in 
English. In short, they make him 
seem what he really is; a foreigner 
speaking English ; and (as if he did 
not know the English names of many 
things which are as common to us as 
to himself,) speaking a broken English 
by using words and expressions of his 
own mother tongue. 

It is often said that this or that ex- 

ression cannot be given in English, 
oun we have no equivalent for it ; 
an assertion which is in many cases 
groundless; because, for things that 
are common to any several nations, of 
course those nations have words: 
though we cannot suppose that Eu- 
ropeans found a name for the Kanga- 
roo before they found the animal; or 
that we can trace the word orange to 
the old British language, rather than 
to the Vascuence in Spain. 

Somebody once observed that no 
Frenchman could be good-natured, 
because for good-nature the French 
had no word. By like reasoning, we 
should find that the English can never 
be about to do an action because they 
have no future participle, as the Latins 
had: that they have nothing large in 
its kind, because they have no augmen- 
tives, like the Italians; and that they 
can never keep repeating an action, 
because they have not the iterative 
branch of verbs, asthe Russians. But 
the answer to all this is, that we treat 
these and many other things in a diffe- 
rent way; a fact that every translator 
should bear in mind. 

From the unwillingness of transla- 
tors to find English idioms and words 
for foreign ones, we have such expres- 
sions as ‘* mis hors du combat,” sent 
out of the battle ; “in petto,” in one’s 
heart; ** ennui,” listlessness, &c.; and 
I saw an instance of this feeling, some 
time ago, in a translation of a German 
work, in which the idiom ‘“ Mit 
verhangten ziigeln ”’ was given, word 
for word, ‘* with loose reins,’’ instead 
of **in full gallop.” 

The last enemy of purity that I 
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named was the pomp of smatterers; 
with which, however, I should have 
put the pomp of puffing citizens, 
quacks, &c.; but I am not inclined to 
be severe with these feelings, as their 
effects are bounded to the talk of pri- 
vate company, and the columns of the 
newspaper ; and are not likely to hurt 
the glory of the national mind, our 
literary works. 

Having now considered the chief 
causes of the corruption of our lan- 
guage, it may not be useless to ascertain 
how far their effects can be lessened. 

In the first place, we should not use 
foreign words when we have good 
English ones of like meaning: as en- 
velope, for cover or wrapper; veracity, 
for truth ; termination, for end ; chiaro 
scuro, for duller lights, &c. Secondly, 
our present manner of forming com- 
pounds should be looked into and ex- 
tended. 

The use of the prepositions and ad- 
verbs, as in overseer, backslider, &c., 
may be much extended, by which we 
may obtain many expressive words, as 


Backfight, — the skirmishing in a retreat. 
Backshine, _ to reflect light. 
Backblame, _to recriminate on one. 
Forefeel, to have a presentiment of. 
Foretake, to anticipate. 


Forespeech, prologue or preface. 


Foredeem, to form a premature opinion. 
Foredoom, _ to predestinate. 

Forelike, to be prepossessed in favour of. 
Outland, to expatriate. 

Outroam, to trike an excursion. 
Outstand, to persevere against. 

Offcast, exuvie. 

Overgo, to go beyond orders, power, &c. 
Underhold, to keep in subjection, &c. 


Underworker, a journeyman. 

Underriser, one who rises by patronage, a 
Unhallow, _ to desecrate. [protégé. 
Bribe down, to overcome by bribery. 
Threaten down, to overcome by threats. 


The word ward or warden, as in 
hayward, churchwarden, &c could be 
more used. 


Storeward, a keeper of stores. 

Rollwarden, custos rotulorum. 

Racewarden, clerk of the course. 

Fleetward, a convoy at sea. 

Placewarden, keeper of things at an insti- 
tution, museum, &c. 

parapet or railing to prevent 
overfalling. 


And the word screen, as in firescreen. 


Weather-screen, a shelter of trees, &c. 
Birdscreen, covering on fruit-trees, &c. 
Glarescreen, shade over the eyes. 


Folkward, 
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Cattlescreen, railing round haystacks,&c- 
Sunscreen, viranda. [keep off people, 
Folkscreen, boarding, railing, &c. to 


Also mis as in misname. 
Mistiming, anachronism. 
Mismanner, an error in method, &c. 
Likewise giver, as in lawgiver. 
Airgiver, a ventilator. 
Forcegiver, first mover in machinery. 
Watergiver, a reservoir. 
Sleepgiver, a soporific, 
Harmgiver, one who does one harm, with- 
out being one’s declared enemy, 
Meter is as much an English word 
as meusurer ; the old word mete* com- 
ing from the Greek, and measure, 
through other tongues, from the Latin, 
so that 


Chronometer may be Timemeter. 


Barometer —  Ajirmeter. 
Anemometer — Windmeter. 
Perambulator — | Waymeter. 


By the adjective Jone, otherwise, 
we may make combinations for words 
of the mono class, as 

T A 

0? _ 
Lonestring, monochord. 
Lonespeech, monologue. 








Lonesale, monopoly. 
I ll > P list 
Lonebuy, to monopolize. 
Lonesound, monotony. 


For words of the poly class, by many. 
Manywedder, a polygamist. 
Manyspeeched, polyglot. 
Manygodhood, polytheism, &c. 


For the names of optical and other 
instruments of the scope class, we may 
use seer or learner, because it is by 
them that we the better see or learn 
something of the things to which they 
are applied. 

Farseer, 


telescope. 
Closeseer, 


microscope. 

And the noun writ, as in * holy writ,” 
or writing, may often serve instead of 
graphy, and the endings from scribo, as 


Lifewrit, Biography. 
Earthwrit, Geography. 
Placewrit, Topography. 
Handwriting, Autograph. 
Handwrit, Manuscript. 


But one of the best means of making 
good English combinations, would be 
to study, and bring into wider use, our 
endings; such as y, ly, ish, some, ful, 
like, ship, hood; as in windy, daily, 





* «6 With what measure ye mete,” &c, 
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clownish, quarrelsome, merciful, work- 
manilike, friendship, manhood ; and, to 
learn what Latin endings they are 
equal to, I will help myself with the 
German ; in which the corresponding 
ones are very widely used. 


y is the German ich or ig. 





] —— lich. 
dh isch. 
some —————~-_ sam. 
ship shaft. 
hood heit. 


Y, or ich, ig, is everyhow equal to 
the Latin osus; and notes that the noun 
to which it is put, has much of, or of 
the nature of, that it is combined with. 


windy  windig —_ ventosus, 
watery wiasserig aquosus. 
grassy grasig graminosus. 
cloudy _ wolkig nubilosus. 
dusty staubig _—pulverosus. 
reedy _—rohrig arundinosus. 


Lich (and consequently /y), is equal to 
the Latin alis, ilis, anus, inus, and icus 


kingly koniglich regalis. 
ghostly _geistlich spiritualis. 
usely gewohnlich —_usualis. 
bishoply bischoflich —_episcopalis. 
popely pabstlich papalis. 
fatherly —_vaterlich paternalis. 
bodily leiblich corporalis. 
lovely lieblich amabilis. 
mayly moglich possibilis. 
manly miapnlich virilis. 
hearly vernehmlich audibilis. 
usely tauglich utilis. 
otherly -veranderlich mutabilis. 
frightly schrecklich _ horribilis. 
friendly — freundlich amicabilis, 
worldly —_weltlich mundanus. 
menly menschlich humanus. 
godly gottlich divinus. 
womanly weiblich foemininus, 
housely _hauslich domesticus. 
landly landlich rusticus. 


Isch (ish) is equal to lich (ly) with 
these differences, that isch is the end- 
ing to denote belonging to acountry, as 


Romisch Roman. 
Bohmisch Bohemian. 
Tartarisch Tartarian. 
Wallachisch Wallachian, &c. 


And that it means a quality that is not 
desirable, as in 


foolish, 


childish, 


This ending may be widely extended ; 
and so may some, which means an apt- 
ness or liking for any thing ; as may be 
seen by the use of its equal (sam) in 
German and Danish. 


clownish, 


doggish. 


pettish, 
foppish, 


English Compounds.—Charles-Edward Stuart. 
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(German). 
quarrelsome, apt to quarrel. 
froli i. liking frolic. 
tiresome, apt to tire. 
worksome, arbeitsam, liking work. 
peacesome, friedsam, liking peace. 
actsome, wirksam, apt to do (active). 
lonesome, einsam, apt to be alone. 
hen 1 apt to be long (slow 
gsome, langsam, 


or tedious). 
marksome, aufmerksam, apt to take notice. 
heedsome, achtsam, apt to be careful. 
apt to give or take 


troublesome, miihsam, trouble 


usesome, diensam, apt to be useful. 
(Danish). 

unheedsome, oaktsam, apt to be negligent. 

sparesome, sparsam, apttospare(frugal). 

darksome, apt to be dark.* 


Ful and like need no observation ; 
ship and hood are equal to ism and cy, 
and other foreign endings which we 
use; and from the above given compa- 
risons, &c., I think it will be clear 
that with very little help from other 
tongues, the English may be made as 
copious and expressive as can be wished. 

Yours, &c. DILETTANTE. 


—} -- 
Mr. Ursay, Clifton, Oct. 9. 

ONE lovely evening in July 182-, 
while on a visit at Frescati, I 
wandered into the little church where 
the remains of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, commonly designated the Pre- 
tender, lieinterred. The monumentis 
extremely simple, and indeed might 
pass altogether unnoticed by the eye of 
the English traveller, were it not for 
the cast of the British arms with which 
it is surmounted. I sat down on a 
bench, and began indulging, as my 
custom is, in one of my reflecting re- 
veries. I pictured to myself the day of 
his entry to Holyrood House, before 
yet a battle had been fought, and none 
ad to mourn the loss of friends fallen 
before his victorious arms. Young, 
handsome, chivalrous, he came to the 
land of his fathers, claiming the sup- 
port of his countrymen for the repos- 
session of his father’s throne; the des- 
perate enterprise upon which he had 
entered, the royal line whence he was 
descended, a line still embalmed by 





* «© And ‘when they saw the darksome 
night,” i. e. not one particular night, but 
night generally, which is darksome; apt to 
be dark : one particular night is or is not 
dark. This distinction shows the value of 
the ending some, 
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recollection and historic: interest in 
many a Scottish heart; his graceful 
and gallant bearing—in short, all the 
charm that romance could throw around 
him, could not fail to make the ardent 
and youthful of his followers enthusi- 
astic in their devotedness to his cause, 
and the more cautious and timid fondly 
cherish a hope for his success. And 
when, but a short time after, he re- 
turned from Preston Pans with the lus- 
tre of victory fresh upon his arms, ma- 
ny a young female heart at least must 
have secretly or openly exulted in the 
brave Adventurer's triumph. 

Opposed to him, however, were the 
abstract yet powerful principles of love 
of civil freedom, and liberty of con- 
science. His grandfather’s conduct 
was not forgotten, and his own attach- 
ment to the Romish church but too 
well known.* While, therefore, the 
romantic feelings and fervid imagina- 
tions of the young and thoughtless, and 
the desperate fortunes of the interested, 
drew them around his standard ; the 
calm calculation and better reason of 
the considerate, determined them to 
opposition. Speaking metaphysically, 
the contest was between imagination 
on the one hand, and judgment on the 
other. 

Well, I turned my thoughts to Cul- 
loden—and what must have been his 
feelings on that fatal day! driven al- 
most to the extremity of the kingdom 
—his brave army, whose military lus- 
tre was still untarnished by defeat, 
now reduced to a fearful want of com- 
mon necessaries—the numbers, disci- 
pline, and completeness of equipment 
of the enemy, anxious to recover their 
lost laurels and blemished honour—his 
anticipations must have been gloomy 
and anxious! And when he beheld 
the steady advance of the Royal army, 
and the roll of the drums fell upon his 
ear, and the artillery began to tell with 
dreadful effect among the clansmen! 
—and when the combat closed, and he 
saw his brave mountaineers, though 
fighting with the frenzy of despair, 
slain, scattered, and chased away, anx- 
iety must have sunk into dread, and 
dread into despair. He had come to 
gain acrown or a coffin! the latter ap- 
peared only to remain for him. And 
then his wanderings among the wilds 





* By the way, however, I have heard he 
became a Protestant. 


Charles-Edward Stuart.—Family of Curteret. 
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and wildernesses, the solitary lakes and 
lonely islands, his hairbreadth escapes, 
and calm courage in the hour of dan- 
ger; to think that the hero of so many 
interesting adventures slept below the 
cold slab before me, could not fail to 
excite lively emotions, and cold indeed 
must be the heart of that Scotsman, 
who, however politically opposed to 
the party of the unfortunate Prince, 
can visit his simple tomb, and feel no 
train of melancholy thought raised 
within him, nor drop a tear upon the 
stone that covers the remains of poor 
Prince Charlie. ‘ Prince Charlie!” 
said I, forgetting where I was; the 
words were fraught with pleasing re- 
collection; they reminded me of days 
long gone by, of places far distant, of 
school scenes and school associations, 
when the words Prince Charlie were 
the rallying cry of one of the parties 
into which our little republic was di- 
vided. Well dol remember my de- 
votedness to the Prince’s party, which, 
contrasted with my after political sen- 
timents, make me wonder at myself. 
The solemn chaunt of the evening ser- 
vice now called my attention, and well 
accorded with my melancholy retro- 
spective thoughts. The rays of the 
setting sun, shining through a painted 
window, shed a soft and chastened 
light upon the monument. I continued 
to listen to the music, till the last sun- 
beam trembled on the English arms; 
and when the hymn had ceased, and 
all had assumed the grey garb of twi- 
light, I left the grave of the Royal 
Stewart, with a softened and humbled 


heart. Yours, &c. LS. M. 
—-— 
Mr. Urzay, London, Sept. 2. 


I SHOULD consider myself much 
indebted to any of your readers or 
correspondents who would communi- 
cate any information relative to the an- 
cient family of ‘* De Carteret, Seig- 
neurs of the Lordship of Saint Ouen 
in the Island of Jersey,” who resided 
there several centuries preceding the 
Conquest, and which lordship is at 
this day in the possession of the eldest 
heir of the female line; in addition to 
what follows. 

It is recorded in the History of Jersey, 
that during the reign of King John, 
when that island was severed from 
France, ‘ Philip de Carteret, Seigneur 
of Saint Ouen, postponing all views of 
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interest to those of duty and of honour, 
and remaining immoveably fixed in his 
allegiance to the crown of England, 
had all his extensive possessions of 
Carteret, Angeville, &c. &c. in Nor- 
mandy, his ancient patrimony, confis- 
cated by the King of France ; whereby 
none lost and suffered so much as that 
family for their loyalty.” 

During the troubles in the reign of 
Charles I. they gave an asylum to his 
son, then Prince of Wales ; x _ 
sequently on his again leaving England, 
a Glades ag ites 

The junior branch settled in this 
country about the year 1640; George 
de Carteret was created a Baronet on 
the gth May, 1645, 21 Car. I.; his 
grandson was made Baron Carteret of 
Hawnes in the county of Bedford, the 
1gth Oct. 1681, 33 Car. II., and after- 
wards Earl Granville the ist January 
1714-15; which title became extinct 
in April 1776, on the death of Robert 
Carteret, Earl Granville. 

The elder brother was made a Baro- 
net on the 4th of June 1670, 22 Car. 
II., as ** Sir Philip de Carteret, Seigneur 
of the Lordship of Saint Ouen in the 
Island of Jersey,” which title also be- 
came extinct on the death of his grand- 
son, Sir Charles de Carteret, Baronet, 
Bailly of Jersey, and Gentleman Usher 
of the Privy Chamber to Queen Anne, 
who died in May 1715, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. At his decease, 
Frances de Carteret, wife of Elias Du- 
maresq, esq. of Saint Ouen; Anne de 
Carteret, wife of James Corbet, esq. of 
Saint Helier; Riviere de Carteret, wife 
of Daniel Messervy, esq. of Mont-au- 
prétre House ;. and Elizabeth de Carte- 
ret, wife of George Bandinel, esq. of 
Saint Martin; all of the island of Jer- 
sey; became co-heiresses of the above- 
named Baronet, and representatives of 
the eldest branch. 

Sir Philip de Carteret, Seigneur of 
Saint Ouen in the reign of Elizabeth, 
married Rachel, daughter and heiress 
of the Hon. George Paulet, of Hinton 
St. George in the county of Somerset, 
eldest son of Lord Thomas Paulet, se- 
cond son of the Duke of Bolton. 

What relationship exists between 
that highly respectable nobleman Vis- 
count Granville (brother to the Mar- 
quess of Stafford) and the Carteret fa- 
mily? He was advanced to that title on 
the 15th July 1815. 

Yours, &c. G. C. 


Family of Carteret.—Ancient Seats of Justice. 
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*¢ Cels4 sedet Eolus arce, 
*¢ Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, et tem- 
perat iras.”” 7EN. i. 56. 


Mr. Ursan, 


+ ig ancients appear to have almost 
invariably dedicated some parti- 
cular spot to the administration of jus- 
tice. And, from the fact of the He- 
brew Judges sitting at the gates of 
cities, they obtained the name of * El- 
ders of the Gate.”* In Zechariah,+ 
the Jewish people are commanded, 
upon their restoration, to ‘* execute the 
judgment of truth and peace, in their 
gates.” 

The Athenians selected a small 
eminence, near Athens, for the seat of 
the ‘ Areopagite.” It was termed 
©" Apeios mayos,” * the hill of Mars ;” 
because Mars was supposed to have 
been tried there for the murder of Hal- 
lirothius. At Granada in Spain, the 
street ‘* Calle de los Gomelles,’’} leads 
toa massive gate at the entrance of 
the magnificent palace of Alhamra, or 
Alhambra.§ Over the gate is a large 
tower, called ‘‘ the Gate of Judgment,” 
“the Gate of Justice,” ‘‘ the Gate of 
the Law ;” and upon which there is 
the following inscription, written in 
the Arabic language: 

** Turn pale, O wickedness! where- 
soever you go, I will follow! Punish- 
ment always speedily follows crime! 
Draw near, come without fear, ye 
deserted orphans, here ye shall find the 
father ye have lost!” 

In China, there is an old willow, 
celebrated from the fact of the Empe- 
ror Kang Vang having sat under this 
tree, when he gave judgment upon the 
differences of the labourers in agricul- 
ture. Out of respect to the Emperor, 
its branches were never cut. St. Louis 
often used to sit under the shade of an 
oak, in the wood of Vincennes; when 
all who had any complaint freely ap- 

roached. At other times he seated 

imself upon a carpet spread in a gar- 
den, and heard the causes which were 
brought before him. |j 

In the vicinity of Scone, there is a 
tumulus, where the stone chair re- 
moved by Kenneth II. from Argyle 





* Deut. xxii. 15, xxv, 7; Prov. xxxi. 23 ; 
Lament. v. 14. viii. 16. 

t So called, after an ancient Moorish fa- 
mily. § The red city. 

ll Joinville, Hist, de St. Louis, p. 13, 
edit, 1761, 
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was placed; and in which the Kings 
of Scotland were crowned in the more 
more ancient times. Upon this hill 
the King held his court of justice, and 
promulgated laws. From the ‘‘ Pleas 
of the Barons” being determined here, 
it was called “* Mons Placiti de Scona, 
omnis Terra,” or the ‘“‘ Mote Hill of 
Scone.” But among the common peo- 

le, it bore the name of ‘ Boothill,” 
hom a tradition that ‘at the corona- 
tion of a king, every man who assisted, 
brought so much earth in his boots, 
that every man might see the king 
crowned, standing upon his own land.” 
The “ Hill of Strife,’’* at Ulinish, + and 
the hills called ‘* Laws,” as ‘ Kelly 
Law,” ‘* North Berwick Law,” were 
places probably devoted to the seat of 
justice. 

What a source of gratification must 
the scientific always discover, in the 
contemplation of sites which have 
been thus dedicated, or have formed 
the scene of some great and important 
historical event. ‘Take for instance: — 
the White House on the river Tay, in 
Dyved.§ Here Howel the Good, son 
of Cadell, and King of all Cambria, in 
the tenth century, upon his return 
from Rome, which he had visited with 
a view of improving the laws of Cam- 
bria, and obtaining a knowledge of 
the laws of other countries, and of those 
which the Emperors of Rome put in 
force in the Isle of Britain during 
their sovereignty, summoned all the 
chiefs of the tribes, the family repre- 
sentatives, and all the wise and learned 
men, both of the clergy and laity, toa 
collective convention. The laws of 
Dyvawall Moehund being found supe- 
rior to the whole, were systematized by 
Blegwryd, and after the approval of 
the convention, constitutionally esta- 
blished over all Cambria. 

The Ruins of lona.—Her monastery 
and cathedral recall to mind the learn- 
ing and superstition of even classic 
ages ; while her cemeteries of Kings of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, pain- 
fully remind the traveller of the short 
but momentous passage between life 
and death. 





* The English signification of the Erse 
word, 

+ In the island of Sky or Skye. 

} “* Ty Gwyn,” so called, because it was 
made by a wattling of white rods, for the 
convenience of hunting. 

§ This spot is still recognized in the 
ruins of Whitand Abbey, above Tenby, on 
the small river ‘Tav, in Carmarthenshire. 


The island of Runeymeed or Runny- 
mead, where the brave English barons 
forced from the reluctant Plantagenet 
the Great Charter of English liberties, 
and the Charta de Foresta. 

The stately hall of Eltham, built 
| Edward I.* and the chief residence 
of Edward II., and where probably 
the famous statutes “ De officio Coro- 
natoris,” «* Of Mortmain,” and ** Pre- 
— Regis,” were enacted. The 
hall is approached through a long vista 
of wide spreading trees; and the pic- 
turesque scenery of the spot, the gor- 
geous roof of the building, and the 
castellated remains, all remind the be- 
holder of historic times, and hours of 
regal grandeur. 

The Parliament chambers in the old 
por of Scotland, and particularly 

inlithgow and Stirling,+ the latter of 
which presents a fine view of the wind- 
ings of the river Forth, to Alloa, the 
once famed residence of the chieftains 
of Mar,—the age of Wallace and Bruce 
are remembered, and the eye of sym- 
pathy sorrows for their fate, and finds 
a melancholy reflection that these pa- 
triots, born in the land of chivalry, 
became worthy sons of Caledonia. 

The site of Fotheringay, which 
holds a prominent space in our annals, 
as the birth-place of Richard III. and 
the place where the beautiful and ac- 
complished Mary Queen of Scots suf- 
fered! Filial piety removed every ves- 
tige of its castle, but the name and 
scite still exist. Westminster Hall; 
where the fatal judgment was given 
against John Hampden. And lastly, 
the rocks in Switzerland, where Wil- 
liam Tell, clinging to the crags, braved 
the abyss, and escaped from his tyrants. 

I shall conclude my present obser- 
vations, with the words of our great 
moralist, ‘* That man is little to be 
envied, whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” 

TEMPLARIUS. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 2. 
wir great deference to E. I. C. 
may it not have happened that 
the old figure of a Crusader has been 
made part of a more modern monu- 
ment in Brading Church? Such mis- 





* Our correspondent gives too early a 
date to the present Hall, which was proba- 
bly built in the reign of Edw. 1V.—Enit. 

+ Barr, Obs. stat. 41. . 
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appropriations have not been uncom- 
mon. I venture to believe that there 
are no cross-legged monumental effigies 
which can be identified with any other 
persons than those who had either un- 
dertaken or performed the crusade. If 
reverence for that symbol of Christian- 
ity had been the motive for adopting 
such representations, surely they would 
not have been confined to military per- 
sons, but such only are represented 
with their legs crossed; and I believe 
never ecclesiastics. The notice given 
of the Brading Monument reminds me 
of a trivial anecdote respecting another 
in the Isle of Wight, which I remem- 
ber to have heard related by the late 
Sir Richard Worsley. That Baronet 
happened to visit the church of Gat- 
combe (where many of his ancestors 
were buried) in company with a gentle- 
man whose mental faculties were un- 
fortunately so much obscured that he 
was commonly deemed insane (and 
whose name on that account only is 
suppressed): and upon Sir Richard’s 
observing that he thought of displacing 
anold carved wooden figure, and caus- 
ing a monument to be erected there for 
himself, the gentleman alluded to, 
seeming to recover himself from a fit 
of abstraction, instantly said, ** Then I 
will make an epitaph for you : 


©‘ When a gaint is removed, 
To make rvom for a sinner, 
We'll burn one, to roast t’other 
For Beelzebub’s dinner.’ ” 
Which, from sucha person, and on 
such an occasion, was an impromptu 
not readily forgotten. 


Yours, &c. VEcTA. 


Mr. Ursan, London, Oct. 22. 
Ab page 40 of the second edition of 

Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs, re- 
cently published, there is a note relating 
to the descendants of Thomas Smythe, 
Esq. of Ostenhanger in Kent, Farmer 
of the Customs to Philip and Mary, 
and to Queen Elizabeth ; and ancestor 
of the Viscount Strangford. 

I wish to be informed by the learned 
and ingenious Editor of Lady Fan- 
shawe’s Autobiography, from what 
branch of the family of Smythe the 
gallant Sir Sidney Smith derives his 
descent. Notwithstanding the diffe- 
rence of spelling in the names, it is to 
be presumed that this highly distin- 

uished officer must be of the family of 
Sasubene, as he gives precisely the 
same arms as that family, with the ad- 


Sir Sidney Smith.—Ossian. 
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dition of an honourable augmentation, 
granted to him in memory of his heroic 
exploits at Acre. I believe too, that in 
the instrument recording this augmen- 
tation, it was expressly acknowledged 
by the competent authorities, that the 
paternal arms of Sir Sidney Smith 
were— Az. a chevron engrailed be- 
tween three lions passant gardant Or: 
in other words, the very coat borne by 
the Smythes of Ostenhanger, and by 
the Viscounts Strangford. The same 
arms are also used by Sir Sidney’s bro- 
ther, Mr. Spencer S. (formerly his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Stutgardt), who, 
moreover, appears to have adopted the 
motto of the Lords Strangford, viz. : 
Virtus incendit vires. 

As the note in Lady F.’s Memoirs 
professes to correct the erroneous state- 
ments of Peerages respecting the fa- 
mily in question, I think it desirable 
that its connection with the heroic 
defender of Acre should be fully ascer- 
tained. 

Yours, &c. 


Ge 


Bride Lane, Fleet- 

Mr. Ursay, street, Oct. 28. 
. oe correspondent on Ossian, 
(p. 223) says, that ‘the chival- 
rous events have been retained in oral 
tradition, and all that Macpherson had 
to do was simply to collect them.” I 
am old enough to remember this con- 
troversy, and so far from their authenti- 
city having been established by Dr. 
Blair, his dissertation or essay went 
only to the era of Ossian. Mr. Mac- 
pherson always spoke of manuscripts, 
and Dr. Johnson challenged him again 
and again to show them, which he 
never could do. In the second volume 
of Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces (p. 119), 
were inserted “‘ Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and ¢ranslated from the Gae- 
lic or Erse language.” These ‘ Frag- 
ments” first came out in 1760. Mr. 
Macpherson says, in the preface to 
them, “ that the diction in the original 
is very obsolete, and differs widely from 
the style of such poems as have been 
written in the same language two or 
three centuries ago ;” ‘* ina fragment 
of the same poem, which the translator 
has seen ;” and further on he says, 
“* by the succession of these bards, 
such poems were handed down from 
race to race, some in manuscript, but 

more by oral tradition.” 

Dr, Johnson, in a letter to Mr. Bos- 
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well, dated Feb. 25th, 1775, observes, 
** that, if Macpherson had not talked 
unskilfully of manuscripts, he: might 
have fought with oral tradition much 
longer.” 

I am of Dr. Johnson’s opinion with 
regard to the non-authenticity of Os- 
sian’s poems; for it is very unlikely 
that a long poem such as Fingal could 
be preserved by oral tradition ; and as 
to any ancient manuscript of this poem, 
it could never be shown. Mr. Mac- 
pherson, together with Chatterton, 
must therefore be looked upon as the 
ingenious fabricators of their respective 
poems,: till such time as the manu- 
scripts of Fingal, as well as those of 
Rowley, are produced for the inspection 
of competent judges. S. H. H. 


Ried - be Goswell Road, 
_ Mr. Ursan, June 12. 
JHE Church of St. Mary, Bever- 
‘A ley, is one of the most interest- 
ing specimens of decorated pointed ar- 
chitecture in the kingdom. It consists 
of a nave, transepts, chancel, and ailes; 
with a noble tower in thecentre. The 
interior is equally interesting with the 
exterior, and displays many architectural 
features notexisting in any other church 
in thekingdom. The subject of the an- 
nexed engraving (see’Plate II.) from 
Scaum’s Beverlac, is a portion of the 
north aile of the Chancel, looking east. 
It has a peculiarly curious groined stone 
roof, which has attracted the attention 
éf many antiquaries and architects, and 
makes a singular appearance, from the 
mode in which the ribs spring from 
the piers, and cross each other as they 
rise upwards.* The ribs which form 
the groins of the roof unite on the 
north side in a cluster at the impost, 
and are continued down the pier, form- 
ing with it one unbroken line, being 
destitute of impost, mouldings, or capi- 
tal; but on the opposite side they all 
enter into rings, without appearing be- 
low them; they do not spring, as is 
usual, from the same circumference of 
ne circle, but aredistributed ; the ar- 
Fagement produces this singular ef- 
fect, that the ribs upon the south side 
cross each other, whereas ‘those on thé 
north side diverge uniformly ; a con- 
trast which is extremely curious. The 
mouldings of these groins are highly 
indented and characteristic; their 





* We believe a somewhat similar crossing 
of ribs occurs in the roof of part of York 
Cathedral. 

Gent. Mac, Novemler, 1830. 
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strongly marked indentures produce a 
great effect in the crossings, and upon 
the north side all the mouldings, ex- 
cept the most prominent, coincide and 
disappear in the body of the column, 
the upper fillet and mouldings of. each 
groin only appearing, and producing, 
by their assemblage, a set of flutes not 
unlike those of a Corinthian column. 
The diagonal arch is a complete semi- 
circle. ‘The windows of this part of 
the aile, which there can be little 
doubt was originally intended for a 
chapel, are enriched with tracery, and 
the eastern one has a very fine effect. 
There is also a side chapel out of this 
aile which is likewise groined, and 
through which there is now a passage 
leading to the vestry; all these are of 
decorated character, and, as before ob- 
served, curious for their moulding and 
details, some of which are by no means 
common. 

The following inscription to ‘the 
memory of Dr. Drake, the author of 
Eboracum, has not been printed in 
either of the Histories of Beverley 
which you have recently reviewed. A 
beautiful ancient niche near the west 
door of this church has been most per- 
versely mutilated, to admit the monu- 
ment of a topographer and antiquary. 

*¢ Memorize sacrum Francisci Drake, ar- 
mig. Reg, Soc. necnon Antiquar™ Socii ; 
eruditione et studio quantum profecerit His- 
toria ejus Eboracensis, necnon et Parliamen- 
taria, palam testantur; si amicum, si civem, 
si sodalem spectes, quaque in vite condi- 
tione, omnium gratiam et amorem mirum 
in modum conciliavit ; adeo benignus, adeo 
benevolus, adeo urbanus, ut nihil supra. 
Franciscus Drake, S.T.P. filius ejus e natu 
maximus, et hujusce ecclesiz Vicarius, pa- 
tris tam bene meriti haud immemor, hoc 
monumentum fieri voluit. Obiit anno Christi 
1771, wtatis 76.” 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 14. 

MONG the Additional MSS. in 

the British Museum is a volume 
consisting of the original proceedings 
of the Mayor and Corporation of Win- 
chester, from the 2d Hen. IV. to the 
5th Edw. VI. and containing copies of 
a variety of curious instruments, touch- 
ing the liberties, customs, and topo- 
graphy of the city. On the last folio 
but one (the 81st) is the following 
memorandum : 

‘¢ Ma yt ye xvth daye of october, a° regni 
Reg’ hérici octavi xxxviij®, there were niibred 
and left in this blake book Ixxxj levis, and so 
delyw’id to Mr. Willia heicroft, then 
mayer.” 


Tuomas ALLEN. 
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By what chance this ** Black Book” 
escaped from the vigilant custody of 
the Mayor, those best can tell who 
know how such records are often kept; 
viz. utterly neglected, until some anti- 
quary begs to be favoured with a 
sight of one of these documents, proba- 
bly covered with dust and half de- 
stroyed by damp; and then, for the 
first time, they are considered of such 
value as not to admit of the gaze of 
any eyes but such as are unable to read 
them ! 

But to return to the said Black Book 
of Winchester. On the verso of the 
31tst folio, is a curious inventory of the 
effects of the hospital of St. lete in 
that city, taken in the time of Peter 
Hulle, Mayor; which, without further 
preface, I shall transcribe, for the 
amusement of your Hampshire readers. 


“ Temp’e Will’t Wyke Custodis. 


‘¢ Viensilia dom’ s’ci Johis.—This present 
indent’e berith’ wittenez tht Petrus Hulle,! 
Mayre of the cite of Wynchestr’, & all’ the 
Commez of the same Cite hath’ delyu’ed to 
s’ William Wyke to our’ kep’ of our’ hous of 
synt Joh’nis of Wynchestr’ al our’ goodes 
and Catellis vnderwrite. Firste viij Corporas, 
iiij tuellis for the autres in the Churche 
goode & v hode,? ij litel tuellis for the lauy- 
tory olde, j paxebrede of siluer & ou’ gyld’ 
& j neth’ paxbrede, & a hede of syn’ John’ 
the Baptié of alabastre; j Box of siluer 
wtoute ouer gylde, ij Chales of siluer wtynne 
ouer gylde, j Chales of siluer ygylde wtoute, 
ij ymagez of syn John’ the Baptié of alabas- 
tre, j ymage of oure lady of alabastre, v 
chothis 3 of sylke & a litel pelew, viij p’iet 
vestimentez wt all’ the apparell’, ij surplis 
feble, j awbe wt parurys, j Cristalstone, j Box 
wt dyu’s reliquis, iij Missalez, ij Antiphou’s, 
ij Portous®, vj sawters, ij legendez, ij Gray- 
ellis, j episteler, j Marteloge and vij other 
diuerse bokes,iij sakeryng belles, iiij Cruettez, 
ij lampes of brasse, j mettable® wt ij trestallis, 
ij belles for the Churche wt the Trunke pond. 
viij c. 1., j forme, ij Meteclothis conteynyng 
in lenthe xiiij zerdes, wta tuwell’ conteynyng 





1 Peter Hulle or Hille was Mayor of 
Winchester, the 20th Hen. VI. 1442, as 
appears from fol. 26-b, of the same MS. 
His name will not be found in the list of 
mayors priated at the end of Milner’s Hist. 
of Winchester, which I suspect to be in great 
measure a fabrication, for I cannot find in it 
one name in ten of the Mayors recorded in 
the ‘* black book,” a series of which might 
be extracted from thence with great facility. 

2 Old. 3 Clothes ? 4 Pair. 

5 Breviaries. (See Tyrwhitt’s Note on 
Chaucer, v. 13661.) 

6 Meat-table. 
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in lenthe iij zerdes & a half, ij Basoms & j 
lauer, j litet Morter of Brasse for Spices, to 
pounde on’, weying xij lb. ; iiij Braspottes, 
j belle and j liteil’ posnette,7 j hangynglau’, 
xj payre of Shetes, iij payre blankettz, xxiij® 
keu’lytes, jCrowe,j Spade, j Shouele, j howe,9 
j Rake, j Spytele, j Dongpyke, j whelbarew, j 
bounde w'Ire, j Cofer in the Chambre wt Mu- 
nimentez and Chartes. In cui’ rei testimon’, 
&e.” 

Some account of this Hospital may 
be found in Milner’s Hist. vol. 2, p. 
194; from which may be learned how 
it came under the administration of 
the city magistrates, and its recent ap- 
propriation asa council chamber of the 
Corporation. I will only make a short 
extract: ‘‘ In the dust-hole, (writes the 
historian) near the apartments of the 
windows, amongst other curious an- 
tiques, is seen the figure of St. John 
the Baptist’s head in the dish, being 
the bust of the holy patron of the 
house which formerly stood over the 
principal doorway.” In all probability, 


_ this is the very head of alabaster speci- 


fied in the above inventory. 
Yours, &e. HANTONIENSIS. 


—--- 

Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, Oct. 2. 
i dew erection of a splendid Mo- 
& nument in St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury, in memory of the late 
Rev. J. B. Blakeway, M.A. F.S.A. 
oue of the authors of ** The History of 
Shrewsbury,” having been already 
noticed in your Magazine, I herewith 
send you a notice of a memorial which 
has this day been completed to his re- 
vered colleague in the arduous labours 
of that invaluable work, which alone 
would have carried their names down 
to posterity by every true Salopian 
with lasting honours; nevertheless it 
is gratifying to see that Salopia’s wil- 
low is thus snatched as it were from 
the brink of her beauteous river, to 
entwine a wreath to flourish around 
their tomb,—a wreath which will 
never fade, whilst Salopians estimate 
their zeal in rescuing from destruction 
and the hands of time the very few re- 
maining monuments indicative of the 
pristine splendour of their native town. 

The memorial is erected on the 
north side of the chancel of St. Ju- 
lian’s Church, over which parish the 
Archdeacon presided with assiduous 
attention to the welfare of his flock for 
the space of thirty-five years.—It is a 


9 Hoe. 


7 Pipkin. ® Counterpanes. 
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lain tablet, with a Grecian pediment 
inserted on a square slab of dove-co- 
loured marble, having the following 
inscription in Roman capitals. 


Sacred to the memory 

of the Venerable Hucu Owen, M.A. F.A.S. 
Archdeacon of Salop, 

Prebendary of Salisbury and Lichfield, 
one of the Portionists of Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, 
formerly Minister of this Parish, 
and afterwards of St. Mary in Shrewsbury. 


He was the only son of Price Owen, M.D. 
and Bridget his wife, and the lineal repre- 
sentative of an ancient British family. Dis- 
tinguished for the extent and accuracy of 
his antiquarian researches, and knowledge of 
the principles of ecclesiastical and civil ar- 
chitecture, by the judicious application 
of this talent, joined to a firm but mild 
exertion of his official authority, he greatly 
contributed to the decent and substantial 
restoration of many venerable fabrics within 
his archdeaconry. His ‘* Account of the 
ancient and present State of Shrewsbury,” 
originally published in a single volume, was 
afterwards embodied in a complete History 
written by him, in conjunction with the 
Reverend John Brickdale Blakeway. He 
died Dec. 3, 1827, aged 67 years. Harriet 
his wife, daughter of Edward Jeffreys, esq. 
died April 3, 1825, aged 59 years. 


Yours, &c. HP. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 11. 


AVING had occasion to make 

some researches respecting the 
family of Martyn, I am enabled to cor- 
rect a most material error in the bio- 
graphy of Sir Henry Martin, the cele- 
brated Civilian and father of the Re- 
gicide, as it is given in Wood's Athene. 
He is there stated to be the ** son of 
Anthony Marten of London, son of 
William Marten of Oakingham, in 
Berks, and Margaret, his second wife, 
daughter of John Yate, of Lyford in 
the same county.” The appearance of 
a Henry in the Visitation of Berkshire, 
as the son of the above Anthony, 
seemed to favour this supposition. Two 
grounds of doubt however existed. 
One, the mode of spelling the name 
with an i, and not with a y; the 
other, the total difference in the ar- 
morial bearings; the family seated at 
Oakingham bearing Argent, on a bend 
Sable, cotised Ermine, three cinque- 
foils Or; whereas the coat on the mo- 
nument of Sir Henry, at Longwich in 
Berkshire, seems to have been, Argent, 
two bars Gules, each charged with 
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three Bezants. To prove, then, that 
the Henry, mentioned in the Visita- 
tion, as the son of Anthony Martyn, 
and grandson of William Martyn, was 
not Sir Henry the Civilian, but an- 
other Henry, who was seated at Up- 
ham, in the parish of Albourne, in 
Wiltshire : 

Anthony Martyn of London, Ci- 
tizen and Grocer, of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West suburbs, by his will (proved 
in 1579), directs to be buried in that 
Church, and mentions his wife Anne, 
his daughter Anne Cooke, his brother 
Giles Jacob, his daughter June Stampe, 
and his son Henry Martyn, to whom 
he leaves all his ade ** to be holden 
of the head Lords of the fee by the 
services thereof due, and of right ac- 
customed.” One of the witnesses was 
Simon Stampe. That this was the An- 
thony Martyn, son of William of Oak- 
ingham, is proved by the fact of the 
Visitation mentioning the marriage 
with Anne, the daughter of John 
Jacol, and the names of two daugh- 
ters, Jane and Anne. 

The books of the Inner Temple con- 
tain the entry of “*‘ Henry Martyn de 
London,” and ‘* Symon Stampe de 
Cholsey,” both on the same day in 
1567, and both with the same sureties. 

In 1594 the will of ** Symon Stampe 
of Wanborough, co. Wilts, gent.” was 
proved ; he names his son Martyn 
Stampe, his wife Jane, and his ‘* good 
brother Henry Martyn, of Upham, 
esq.” thus establishing the fact, that 
Henry the son of Anthony, the son of 
William of Oakingham, was not Sir 
Henry the Civilian, but another Henry 
seated at Upham. That they were not 
one and the same individual, is proved 
from the will of an Edward Walrond 
of Albourne, esq. (whose niece, Jane 
Walrond, was the wife of Henry Mar- 
tyn of Upham), dated 1614, in which 
he bequeaths ten angels to his * friend 
Mr. Dr. Martyn,” and six angels to his 
‘cousin Mr. Henry Martyn of Up- 
ham,” besides making both of them 
his executors. 1 am not enabled to 
show who was the father of Sir Henry, 
but we collect from the will of Ed- 
ward Walrond abovementioned, that 
Sir Henry’s wife was his cousin, inas- 
much as he leaves to his ‘* cousin Mar- 
tyn, wife of Mr. Doctor Martyn, a 
ring of 101.” 

The lands bequeathed by Anthony 
Martyn to his son Henry, ‘to be 
held of the Lords of the fee,” were 
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obviously those at Upham, which were 
held under the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and were purchased between 1554 and 
1576 by Anthony Martyn, of his cousin 
James Yate, as appears from the plead- 
ings 19 Eliz. «¢ Anthony Marten, gent. 
v. Thomas Goddard, gent.” ‘They 
continued in the Martyn family for a 
considerable period, and descended, if 
1 am not mistaken, to Henry Martin, 
the author of several papers in the Spec- 
tator. 

The coat which appears impaled by 
that of Sir Henry at Longworth, bears 
some resemblance to Besil, and it is 
highly probable that his wife was of a 
Berkshire family, from the circum- 
stance of his having invested the profits 
of his profession in lands in that 
county. 

The difference in the mode of spell- 
ing the names, is shown in the books 
of the Civil Law Court, in 1596, when 
Sir Henry signed his name with an i, 
in his admission; and again in the 
books of the Inner Temple in 1620, 
when his son Henry (the Regicide) 
was entered ; whereas in the same 
books, in 1601, Edward the son of 
Henry Martyn, of Upham, is entered 
with a y, his father signing as one of 
his sureties. 

The Martyns of Oakingham were a 
family of some antiquity in Berkshire; 
their ancestor, John Martyn, having 
been returned as one of the gentry in 
1433. Many discrepancies exist as to 
the history of Sir Henry Martin. In 
one account he is stated to have been 
born in the parish of St. Michael Ba- 
singhaugh ; in another at Stoke in 
Buckinghamshire. Le Neve (Harl. 
MSS. 5801-2) gives him the same 
arms as those on his monument, but 
marries him to the daughter of 
Weld, whom he states as dying in 
1677, while the monument at Long- 
worth makes his wife die in 1618; 
and the pedigree of Weld, 3. D. 14, 
mentions Frances the daughter of Sir 
John Weld, as marrying “ Mar- 
tyn, brother to Sir Henry Martin.” 
To add to the confusion, the Visita- 
tion of Hants, 1544, Harl. MSS. gives 
a strangely complicated coat, totally 
unlike either of the coats abovemen- 
tioned, to “‘ ——— Martyn, Doctor of 
the Arches.” His will, a document 
more to be relied on, names his niece 
Frances, ‘now serving me;” son 
Henry ; grandchildren Mary, Edmond, 
and Margaret Martin; William Pul- 
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len, ‘kinsman and auncient servant 3’ 
son George Marten, daughter Edmonds, 
and daughter Rogers; and alludes to 
the will of his brother William Martin 
deceased. A. 


Mr. Ursan, Thetford, Nov. 4. 
I HASTEN to comply with the 
wishes of your Correspondent, 

5. S. A. R. in p. 290. 

Punch is an abbreviation for Punch- 
inello. In the American edition of 
Johnson’s ‘‘ English Dictionary, as 
improved by Todd, and abridged by 
Chalmers, ecto, U.S. 1828,” we 
have: 


‘¢ Punch, xz. s. Ital. Polichinello, the buf- 
foon or harlequin of the puppet-show.—-Gay. 

*¢ Punchinello, n. s. [Ital. Polichinello,] 
a sort of buffoon, a punch.—TatT er. 

‘Punch, Punchy, a. short, thick, fat.”’ 

Ficeroni, in his ‘‘ Dissertatio de 
Larvis Scenicis et Figuris Comicis 
Antiquorum Romanorum,” published 
at Rome in 1754, enters into the fol- 
lowing explanation : 

*¢ Que sequitur persona, e prototypo de- 
lineata est, qui in Museo RR. PP. Societatis 
Jesu, olim Marchionis Capponi, asservatur. 
Brachiis caret hic homunciv, et humili, ut 
ita dicam, penula infra genua tegitur, qua- 
dam sandaliorum specie calceatus, qua par- 
vis tzniis supra pedes obligata calceamenti 
quoddam genus pre se ferunt a socco et a 
cothurnis diversum. Itaque neque cothur- 
natus, neque soccatus dici potest, et ne pla- 
nipes quidem, id est nudis pedibus, quibus 
tribus modis solebant in scenam actores 
prodire. Praeterea hee persona tam a tergo, 
quam dextrorsum gibbosa apparet, capite 
abraso, naso pando, recurvo, et crasso, et 
sannis argenteis de ore protendentibus, ita 
ut ipsius vultus a reliquo corpore abnormis, 
verum monstrum, veramque stultitiz et he- 
betudinis speciem ostendat, instar fatui il- 
lius, qui Puncinevxa dicitur, et hodie in 
scenam induci solet, ut risum moveat. Vi- 
dendum quid de hac persona scriptum fuit 
(fuerit) in calee ectypi ere incisi jussu 
ejusdem Marchionis Capponi. Tertia, que 
sequitur persona, ex quadam mee collec- 
tionis gemma affabre, ut apparet, delineata, 
amplo pallio cooperta est, nudatis pedibus, 
et capite abraso. Os ejus et mentum a naso 
satis recurvo contegitur. Ex tarda et ignavi 
corporis habitudine, stat enim flexis brachiis, 
ac intra vestem, que supra gremium colli- 
gitur, involutis, similis dici potest person, 
de qua superius loquiti sumus, que Putci- 
NELLA nuncupatur, et quam doctorali toga 
indutam vidimus Rome anno 1728, quum 
quedam ageretur comoedia, cui titulus erat, 
Putcinetia jinto Dottore, populo maximo- 
pere plaudente.”” 
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Italian authors, . D Israeli has 
availed himself in his ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature:” 

** Even Pullicinella, whom we familiarly 
call Punch, (he observes) may receive, like 
other personages of not greater importance, 
all his dignity from antiquity; one of his 
Roman ancestors having appeared to an an- 
tiquary’s visionary eye in a bronze statue. 
More than one erudite dissertation authen- 
ticates the family-likeness; the nose long, 
prominent, and hooked ; the staring goggle- 
eyes; the hump at his back, and at his 
breast; in a word, all the character which 
so strongly marks the Punch-race, as dis- 
tinctly as whole dynasties have been fea- 
tured by the Austrian lip, and the Bourbon 
nose. This statue, which is imagined to 
throw so much light on the genealogy of 
Punch, was discovered in 1727, and is en- 
graved in Ficoroni’s amusing work on Le 
Maschere Scenicke e le Figure Comiche 
d’Antichi Romani, p. 48. It is that of a 
mime called Maccus by the Romans; the 
name indicates ‘a simpleton.’ But the 
origin of the more modern name has occa- 
sioned a little more difference, whether it 
be derived from the nuse, or its squeak. The 
learned Quadrio would draw the name Pulli- 
cinello from Pulliceno,* which Spartianus 
uses for il pullo gallinaceo, (I suppose this 
to be the ‘ turkey-cock,) because Punch’s 
hooked nose resembles its Leak. But Ba- 
retti, in that strange book the Tolondron, 
gives a derivation admirably descriptive of 
the peculiar-speaking nasal sound. He 
says :—‘ Punchinello, or Punch, as you well 
know, speaks with a squeaking voice, that 
seems to come out at his nose, because the 
fellow, who in a puppet-show manages the 
puppet called Punchinello, or Punch as the 

nglish folks abbreviate it, speaks with a 
tin-whistle in his mouth, which makes him 
emit that comical kind of voice. But the 
English word Punchinello is in Italian Pul- 
cinella, which means ‘ a_hen-chicken.’ 
Chicken’s voices are squeaking and nasal, 
and they are timid and powerless, and for 
this reason my whimsical countrymen have 


The History of Punch.—York Minster. 





* “Qui eos ex ovis ac pullicenis, Pulli- 
cenos hic vocat ‘pullos fasianorum, pavo- 
num, perdicum, anatum, et gallinarum.’ 
Inde nostra vox poucins de ‘ pullis gallina- 
ceis.’ Pulli, pullici, et pulliceni. Pullitras 
dixit Varro in genere gallinaceo, et pulli- 
tras opponit vetulis gallinis, de R.R. 3. ‘ Et 
ea, que subjicias vetulis potius quam _pulli- 
tris.’ Pullitros etiam ‘ pullos equinos’ dixe- 
runt, qui recentioribus poledri pro pulitris ; 
atque ita scriptum occurrit in Legibus Sali- 
cis. Pulletrus anniculus in Legibus Visig. 
Hine nos pullitras vel pultras ¢ equulas’ vo- 
— ad Script. H. A. 227.— 
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given the name of Pulcinella, or Hen- 
chicken, to that comic character, to convey 
the idea of a man that speaks with a 
squeaking voice through his nose, to ex- 
press ‘a timid and weak fellow, who is al- 
ways threshed hy the other actors, and 
always boasts of victory, after they are 
gone.’ (Tolondron, p. 324.)” 

Baretti, in illustration of his opi- 
nion, refers to the comic character 
Bogiganga, or Mogiganga, in the Spa- 
nish of Don Quixote, which also re- 
fers to a squeaking nasal sound, from 
ganga, which in Spanish signifies ‘a 
goose.” i. H. Barker. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 6. 

*« Eager is the disposition which the most 
unpractised men betray for change, and fixed 
is the cunviction which the most ignorant 
express for the propriety and even the ne- 
cessity of attempting it.”—Parr. 
y= readers will learn with plea- 

sure that the advocates for the 
reservation of the Choir of York 
Minster in the original perfection and 
beauty of its costume, have checked 
the execution of the injurious plans 
which for a long time have engrossed 
the attention of the Chapter. All 
good antiquaries will rejoice that the 
elegant taste for English architecture 
which so eminently distinguished the 
late Dean Markham, enters among the 
accomplishments of his son the ieee 
rend Archdeacon Markham, whose 
exertions to save the same beautiful 
Cathedral which his father protected 
from injury and innovation with un- 
equalled assiduity and regard, are be- 
yond praise. The final debate on the 
alteration of the internal arrangement 
of the choir is fixed for December. 

It might have been expected that the 
redemption of the Choir from its ruins, 
and the restitution of its furniture with 
the strictest fidelity to the original, 
would have proved the sole objects of 
the care and solicitude of those in autho. 
rity. The interruption which fanciful 
schemes have occasioned to the steady 
progress of the repairs, will delay the 
completion of the interior far beyond 
the time originally proposed,—not that 
delay is a question of any weight in 
the balance with injurious alteration, 
though the sooner the Cathedral can 
be perfected the better. It has, how- 
ever, been deemed judicious to follow 
the maxim of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
“Let us stay a little that we may 
have done the sooner.” It is melan- 
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choly to view so fair a building in 
ruins,—the painted glass in holes, the 
clustered pillars defaced, the costly 
monuments mutilated, the floor broken 
up, and all the evidences of extensive 
destruction. 

The discoveries under the floor of 
the choir are very interesting, consist- 
ing of a series of Norman pillars, the 
remains of the crypt of a church more 
ancient than any part of the present edi- 
fice, either above or below ground. These 
pillars stand within the space of those of 
the choir, are very finely constructed, 
ornamented in spiral lines, and have 
smaller pillars attached to them for the 
springers of the stone roof, which was 
destroyed with the Norman choir. 

The new roof is on. It is a very 
fine and correct piece of workmanship, 
and is calculated to protect the build- 
ing for many ages. r. Smirke may 
be proud of this performance; no liv- 
ing architect could have executed a 
more faithful imitation of the original. 
It evinces the true spirit of restoration. 
Every procurable authority was con- 
sulted ; modern taste was locked up: 
but, alas! that monster broke loose 
during the deliberations on the resti- 
tution of the Choir, and destroyed the 
harmony of the proceedings. To speak 

lainly; there are two parties, one urg- 
ing the beauty of a new arrangement 
in the Choir, the other defending the 
old. It is my part to consider the ob- 
ject and arguments of those on the 
former side. Their first object is to 
displace the entrance Screen, which 
the architect of the choir fixed where 
it now stands, doubtless choosing for 
it the position best suited to the exten- 
sive plan of his own church. Their 
next object is to cut down the height 
of the same screen,which the architect 
af the Choir suited in proportion and 
ornament to his noble building. The 
plea of showing the great pillars, or 
the great east window, to more advan- 
tage by these injuries, is similar to the 
excuse always urged when the altera- 
tion of an ancient arrangement is pro- 
pounded,—the opening of a pretty pros- 
pect. But surely those who designed 
York Minster were the best judges of 
its internal costume and effect. Nei- 
ther its proportions, nor its beautiful 
ornaments, were the result of chance 
or accident. Indeed so correct is the 
architecture in all these particulars, 
that they must have resulted from pro- 
found study, and from skill and talent 


Screen of York Minster. 
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of the very highest order. It is evident 
that the ancient architect never in- 
tended to open the whole beauty of 
the Choir to the view of the nave. A 
screen was invariably (in this country 
at least) placed before the entrance to 
the Choir, and those features which 
from without are only imperfectly 
seen, are, on passing this boundary, 
fully displayed. The plan proposed 
to effect this pernicious piece of no- 
velty without altogether removing the 
screen, is, as I have before named, to 
cut off the upper part, and terminate 
the stone-work just above the point of 
the doorway ; the organ to be divided, 
so as to admit a view of the great east 
window between,—the same window 
which is seen so much more advan- 
tageously after the screen has been 
passed. 

The affectation of showing the 
beauty of the great pillars, which it is 
boldly asserted are injured by the gor 
geous screen, is truly astonishing. 
Those who are so very anxious to pre- 
serve the beauty of the pillars, scruple 
not to dilapidate the screen—to rob it 
of its just proportions, diminish its or- 
naments, and reduce it to a mere 
wreck: these mirrors of good taste 
would be puzzled to prove that a pre- 
scriptive right to remain in its present 
position, does not as fully belong to 
the screen as to the pillars, or an 
other constituent member of the Ca- 
thedral. The able architect of anti- 
quity thought proper to give the great- 
est possible breadth to his screen, and 
he chose for it the most prominent si- 
tuation; and shall we who owe the 
little we know of the architecture he 
practised so well, to his own scientific 
works,—to the very buildings we con- 
demn, the style of which has been 
laid aside more than three centuries,— 
shall we their humble imitators pre- 
sume to assert that he decided wrong- 
ly? Can we—who know neither the 
origin of the style, nor the rule which 
governed its various proportions—with 
truth or modesty impugn the taste 
which designed the plan of York Mins- 
ter, or the talent which adorned the 
least considerable of its constituent fea- 
tures!) The architect evidently consi- 
dered that the more ample and promi- 
nent the screen was made, the better 
it would harmonize with the gigantic 
dimensions of the church, and show 
its own exquisite enrichments. A 
screen limited to the clear opening of 
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the pillars would, between its position 
and its scale, have ill-accorded with 
the amplitude and space of the aisle, 
and it would have wanted breadth for 
the display of statuary and other appro- 
priate enrichments. How shockingly 
incongruous then to fix the screen be- 
yond the pillars ; i.e. within the Choir, 
as though the screen alone determined 
its western limit !—thus destroying the 
straight line of boundary which ex- 
tends quite across the church through 
its centre from the angle of one tran- 
sept to the angle of the other. The 
propriety and beauty of this line, so 
distinguished by elegant architecture, 
should not be overlooked or disregard- 
ed by the reformers of the Choir of 
York Minster. The scheme is mons- 
trous. The beautiful pillars of the 
lantern arch, now so greatly admired 
from the choir, would be hidden ; the 
choir itself would be shortened, or the 
Lady Chapel reduced to a mere passage. 

We had flattered ourselves that the 
false taste which disgraced the abi- 
lities of James Wyatt had departed for 
ever, but there are those who would 
recal it in one of the noblest churches 
in the empire. The guardians of York 
Minster have declared that they can 
improve the beauty of their Church, 
which all the world ages ago pro- 
nounced to be as perfect in form and 
proportion as human ability could 
make it. The disciples of Wyatt, like 
their master, aim at effect in the alte- 
ration of ancient churches; but it is 
evident that they destroy effect by 
throwing together the beauties of seve- 
ral distinct members of the building. 
This is the result of the removal of 
screens: the harmony of the arrange- 
ment is broken, and consequently the 
beauty of the effect diminished, if not 
destroyed. Architecture it seems is 
not exempted from the pernicious ex- 
periments of levellers: but in this, as 
in every other case, its advocates level 
down—they level architecture down to 
their own notions of beauty and cos- 
tume, instead of levelling it up to the 
grandeur and sublimity of venerable 
antiquity. 

In conclusion, I implore those 
who have hitherto exerted their abili- 
ties to save York Minster from sacri- 
legious alteration, to persevere against 
corrupt taste, ignorant meddling, and 
arrogant pretension. 

ANTIQUARIUS. 
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Mr. Ursan, Nov. 8. 


‘¢ FT is very curious to remark” that 
your correspondent TeMPLaRIvs, 

p- 229, in communicating the facts 
which he had collected relative to the 
earliest copies of Littleton’s Tenures, 
should have prefaced them by gravely 
relating some of the stupid fictions in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history ; it is 
more ‘‘curious to remark” that he 
should have mentioned the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, as if they had never been 
noticed before, or as if Lambard, 
Wheloc, Selden, Somner, Wilkins, 
and Turner, had never written any 
thing about them: it is still more 
**curious” that your Jurisperitus in- 
timis Templariorum adytis eruditus 
should have mingled Latin with bad 
English in such a manner as he has 
done, and even have given his own 
quotations from old historians for the 
real titles of the codes mentioned by 
them. But it is most * curious” (that 
is, most absurd,) that a lawyer should 
betray such ignorance or forgetful- 
ness, as to *f remark that we have no 
distinct data of the precise period at 
which any Law Treatise was written.” 
The intention of your Correspond- 
ent, however, seems to be so good, 
that we may pardon these and other 
curiosities for the sake of the smallest 
contributions toward a * Critical Bib- 
liography of ancient Treatises on the 
English Law.”” The canonists and 
civilians of the middle ages are suffi- 
ciently known; but many early trea- 
tises which are extant relative to the 
constitution and laws of our own 
country, several of which are in print, 
have not been (so far as I can observe) 
described collectively. In such a work 
as Dugdale’s ‘‘Origines Juridiciales,” 
it is surprising that a more detailed 
and accurate account of them was not 
given, than what we there find in two 
or three short chapters: and though it 
was not agreeable to Bishop Nicolson’s 
plan to enter further on the subject 
than he has done in the third part of 
his English Historical Library, yet his 
work seems to contain the most useful 
and important information within a 
small compass, that can be met with. 
Though I do not consider myself qua- 
lified to enter fully into the merits of 
all the law MSS. that come in my 
way, yet 1 consider the design so im- 
portant, that I beg your acceptance of 
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these hints and of some trifling con- 
tributions. 

In the Cottonian MS. Nero A. VI. 
(which was compiled in the reign of 
Edward III. chiefly from the records 
of the City of London), there is an 
anonymous tract in Latin, on the 
Preambles of Writs, of which 29 
different kinds are enumerated. It is 
very short, and equally perspicuous ; 
it begins, ‘* Hee sunt proprietates Nar- 
rationum. Et primo in brevi de Recto,” 
&c. (fol. 109—114".) Atthe end the 
title is given in this short colophon, 
**Expliciunt Proprietates Narratio- 
num.” The second article may serve 
as a specimen of its method, and is 
curious for mentioning the ancient 
practice of marriage at the church- 
door, which is repeatedly alluded to 
by Chaucer. 


*¢ In brevi de Recto de Dote,—quantitas 
tenementi, qua villa, injustum deforciamen- 
tum, quod sit recta dos que ipsam contingit 
de libero tenemento quod fuit, etc. Item 
quod vir dotavit eam ad ostium ecclesie, hora 
qua ipsam sponsavit ; et tendatur secta.” 


The last title is, ** De secta ad Mo- 
lendinum ;” and the writs are nearly 
in the same order as in the ‘ Regis- 
trum Brevium,” a formulary whereof 
all the ancient MS. copies that I have 
seen, differ from each other. I do not 
know of any critical account of the 
different texts, nor do I remember any 
notice of the origin of that compila- 
tion. Some of the MSS. contain co- 

ies of actual instruments, from which 
i have drawn out pedigrees. 


On the subject of Writs, which 
form an important part of our coim- 
mon law, there is another ancient 
tract in a MS. of equal antiquity with 
the foregoing, entitled ** Natura Bre- 
vium” (Harl. 990, f. 22—29"), which 
seems to have been the prototype of 
Judge Fitzherbert’s treatise bearing 
the same title. It begins thus :— 


‘<Cum sit necessarium conquerentibus in 
Curia domini Regis, ut sibi in suis casibus 
congruum exibiatur [lege exhileatur] reme- 
dium ; ad instantiam quorundam sociorum 
nostrorum doctrinam subscriptam, ut sciatur 
que brevia et in quibus casibus, tam in ac- 
cione reali quam personali, dari debeant et 
concedi ; non modo quo debui, set ut scivi 
componere dignum duxi.” 


It is followed by another tract in 
French, by the same nameless author, 
entitled “* Les Excepciones ad Brevia 
cassandum,” f. 30—35».) which is thus 
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introduced by the concluding passage 
of the former tract. 


** Set quia consuetudo regni Anglie talis 
est, quod placita coram Justiciariis per nar- 
ratores in Romanis et non in Latinis pronun- 
ciantur, ideo hujusmodi exceptiones in lin- 
gua Romana in scriptis rediguntur.” 


It begins cum excepcion pur br’ aba- 
tre; and ends with a reference toa 
case in Michaelmas term, anno 31 
Edward I., and with the following 
colophon and _ verses : 


‘¢ Explicit Modus cassandi Brevia: 


*¢ Taylle vos faylle, fey vous ment, 
Oue plegge plede, mes gage rend ; 
Il est sage, qe prent gage 


Qe plus vaut, come soun argent.” 


* Accopa decipit, fides mentitur, fide 
jussor litigat, pignus solvit; ille sapit qui 
pignus capit quod plus valet sua pecunia.”’ 


The Harleian, Cottonian, and es- 
poiary the Hargrave collection of 

SS. in the British Museum, will 
afford ample scope for the investiga- 
tions of any lawyer who may devote 
his attention to our ancient law-books. 
As for Lord Hales’s MSS. they are un- 
fortunately “buried in one of those 
sepulchres of ancient MSS.” the li- 
brary of Lincoln’s-inn ; and the sight 
of one of them was on one occasion 
denied to a barrister of that society, 
and to an order from two benchers, by 
their uncourteous keeper ; nor is there 
any other catalogue of them in exist- 
ence, but the scanty list published in 
Dr. Bernard’s general Catalogue, in 
1690, at Oxford, in folio. 


een oe 


W. H. R. says — * In p. 380, is re- 
corded the death of a Mr. D. M. Dight, 
* who preserved the life of George III. 
thirty-two years ago, by seizing the pistol 
from Hatfield at Drury-Lane Theatre.’ On 
referring to the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
LXxx. p. 478, I find a detailed account of 
the attempt on the life of Geo. III. by Hat- 
field, on the 15th of May 1800, from which 
it appears, that, on His Majesty entering the 
Theatre Hatfield stood up, and levelling a 
horse pistol at the Royal box, fired it, but 
that Mr. Holroyd, of Scotland Yard, fortu- 
nately raised the arm of the assassin so as to 
direct the contents of the pistol towards the 
roof of the box; that Hatfield then dropt 
the pistol, which Mr. Wright, a Solicitor of 
Wellclose-Square, found under the seat; but 
neither in the account of this transaction, 
nor in the trial of Hatfield, is the name of 
Dight ever mentioned.” 


MELAs. 
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THE EDITORS OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


AT THE SUIT OF 


WILLIAM BERRY, Compiter or “ COUNTY GENEALOGIES.” 


INCE the last number of our Ma- 

gazine was published, we have 
heen called upon to defend ourselves 
before a Special Jury of the Country, 
in the Cburt of King’s Bench at West- 
minster, in an action brought by the 
above-named compiler of Genealogies, 
to recover damages for a presumed libel 
in our Magazine for August 1829, 
when we reviewed his compilation ; 
and, as we have nearly completed our 
circle of one hundred years without in- 
curring even the imputation of libellers 
(the present instance alone excepted) 
we must offer a few observations upon 
the subject; although there cau be but 
lite need to say more than that the 
Jury, after hearing the whole of the 
plaintiff William Berry’s witnesses, 
and the ingenuity and eloquence of the 
present Lord Chanbities Brougham, 
did, without our offering any evidence, 
decide in our favour—or, in other 
words, the Jury found a verdict for the 
defendant, on the plaintifi’s own 
evidence. 

The case was shortly thus :—The 
plaintiff William Berry having taken 
up the pursuit of travelling into the 
counties of England to collect Genea- 
logies, and then of printing them, with 
the additions of any other pedigrees 
which he considered fit accompani- 
ments, did, in a prospectus which he 
published, call himself ** William Ber- 
ry, late, and for fifteen years, Regis- 
tering Clerk in the College of Arms ;” 
and we, having ascertained that there 
was no such officer as ‘‘ Registering 
Clerk,” and that the plaintiff had been 
simply a writing clerk, in the private 
employ of two members of theCollege,* 
who were Registers of the Corpo- 
ration, did think it an important part 
of our duty as reviewers to state those 
facts. 

In the course of our review, it be- 
came also necessary to point out some 
few of the numerous defects of the work. 





* In 1810 the plaintiff printed a book, 
where he gave himself the very designation 
for using which he sought to obtain damages 
of us; viz. ‘* William Berry, fifteen years Clerk 
to the Registrar of the College of Arms,” 

Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1830. 


As we had taken considerable trouble 
to ascertain the truth of our remarks, 
we were of course much surprised to 
find that the plaintiff, immediately af- 
ter our publication, employed an at- 
torney to commence an action against 
us, which action has been in progress 
from that period until its termination 
in this present month ; and although 
the plaintiff was in the earliest stage 
informed that if any fact had been 
misrepresented, his correction of the 
error should find insertion in our pages, 
yet nothing but the tender mercies of 
the law would satisfy him. 

The Editor of the LiteraryGazette, al- 
luding to this discreditable proceeding, 
observes that ‘‘ the author had recourse 
to the wretched law of libel, in the 
hope of catching a farthing or a shil- 
ling damages, and thus punishing his 
critic with the usual ruinous expense 
by which justice is defeated, and the 
reverse done. He was nonsuiied ; and, 
if he had not been so, there must have 
been an end of all fair and honest 
criticism.” 

The law of libel is certainly dis- 
creditable to the Legislature. f its 

resent undefined and uncertzia state, 
it enables any person to harass with 
legal proceedings, even to an in- 
definite period, either the editors, pub- 
lishers, or printers of any publication 
which has the integrity and candour 
to expose the unfounded pretensions 
of literary assumption. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion that some means 
should be divised by the Legislature 
(when a_ plaintiff is insolvent) to 
render the attorney engaged in these 
disreputable cases responsible for the 
costs incurred by a defendant, on 
the Judge’s certifying that the action 
was “‘ frivolous and vexatious.” A re- 
gulation of this kind would soon put 
an extinguisher on that petty system 
of annoyance to which the conductors 
of the _— press are too frequeutly 

s 


ex ; 

The following report of the trial is 
mainly extracted from the Times news- 
paper of Nov. 2. It took place in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Nov. 1, before 
Lord Tenterden and a Special Jury. 
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BERRY UV. NICHOLS AND ANOTHER, 


This was an action for an alleged libel, 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
August, 1829. 


Mr. Brouvcuam stated the case for the 
plaintiff. His client, he said, was a person 
who had published a book, and the libel of 
which he complained purported to be a cri- 
ticism upon that book; but, under the mask 
and in the shape of a criticism, it was an at- 
tack upon his (the plaintiff's) own personal 
character and conduct. He (the learned 
counsel) was willing in the outset to admit 
that the utmost latitude was allowable to re- 
viewers, in making remarks upon what they 
conceived to be the merits or demerits of any 
work which an author thought proper to 
bring before the public; and it was not 
merely aright, but it might be a duty for 
them so to do, and this was as full an avow- 
al as his learned friend the Attorney-general 
could desire on behalf of the defendants ; 
but it by no means followed—God forbid it 
should—that a man, by publishing a work, 
put it in the power of another to attack with 
impunity his personal character for honesty 
and veracity, from motives of jealousy or ri- 
valry. Whether the remarks published by 
the defendants hed been indited in the fair 
and ordinary spirit of public criticism, or 
whether they were of a slanderous and libel- 

ous character, and an unfair attack upon 
the plaintiff personally, it would be for the 
jury to determine when they should have 
heard the facts,” which he should now pro- 
ceed to detail to them, and call witnesses to 
prove. The plaintiff, Mr. Berry, had heen 
many years employed in the College of Arms, 
London. He was not a member of that cor- 
poration, but was employed in the office; 
first under Mr. Harrison, the then register, 
and afterwards of his successor, Mr. Sy- 
monds, who was appointed to the situation 
by his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on the 
resignation of Mr. Harrison, many years 
oe The plaintiff continued to perform 
the duties attached to his office fur a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, and he naturally be- 
came attached to heraldic pursuits,—pur- 
suits which were undoubtedly of great inte- 
rest to some people, though whether or not 
they were of so much importance as some 
persons aseribed to them he (Mr. Brougham) 
was not prepared tosay. The plaintiff (Mr. 
Berry) having devoted a good deal of time 
to this art, or science, or branch of litera- 
ture, if it might be so called, had published 
several works on the subject of heraldry and 
genealogy; and some time ago he announced 
for publication a work entitled the County 
Genealogies ; beginning with the genealogies 
of the county of Kent. The zealous heralds, 
however, did not think that he was qualified 
to interfere in these high matters, which in 
their estimation formed the proper and ex- 
clusive province of Clarencieux, Garter King 
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at Arms, of Rouge Croix, Rouge Dragon, 
and a personage of the name of Portcullis, 
with whom he (Mr. Brougham) had not 
been before acquainted; their presiding 
deity. being the Earl Marshal, the very 
** God of Arms!” These personages were, 
it appeared, jealous of the plaintiff, and 
of his interference with their mysteries. 
The first part of the Kentish genealogies was 
published in the course of last year; and 
in the month of August in that year the 
article of which Mr. Berry complained was 
published by the defendants. It was quite 
clear that this article, though it was signed 
with the initial ‘*G.” only—perhaps it 
meant ‘¢ Garter King at Arms "—had come 
from no other quarter than the College of 
Arms, which, according to the defendants’ 
own account, was a place of great antiquity, 
and had been long known as the registry of 
the pedigrees and arms of the nobility and 
gentry. In the same number of the Maga- 
zine which contained the criticism in ques- 
tion, was published, under the review de- 
partment, some observations on a work, en- 
titled Nichols's Autographs, lately published 
by the defendants themselves. ‘Those ob- 
servations were headed ‘* Nichols’s Auto- 
graphs, parts 9 to 11,” and contained a dis- 
sertation upon the manner in which a man’s 
character might be discovered by his hand- 
writing. God forbid, however, that charac- 
ter should be judged of by hand-writing, for 
if it were, he (Mr. Brougham) and many of 
his learned friends around him would, he 
feared, appear to have very bad characters ; 
his learned friend the Attorney -general’s 
character would appear to be very tiny in 
comparison with that large space which he 
now occupied in the country; and his (Mr. 
Brougham’s) character would, he feared, 
prove rather irregular. The observations 
upon Mr. Nichols’s book on Autographs 
commenced in these terms :—*‘ Our atten- 
tion having been much occupied by this va- 
luable and elegant work, we have, in rumi- 
nating upon it, attempted to discover traces, 
if any, between hand-writing and character ;” 
and after giving some extracts from the 
book, the writer said, ‘*‘ Here we shall leave 
this work, and can say conscientiously that 
it is curious, interesting, and valuable.” 
Now he (Mr. Brougham) had not the least 
objection to make to this article. AIlll re- 
viewers were allowed to speak favourably of 
their own works; but he did wish that the 
author of this publication had meted out 
something like candour and fairness to Mr. 
Berry in speaking of his book. If he had 
used only one of the words ‘‘ curious, inte- 
resting, and valuable,” which he had applied 
to Mr. Nichols’s work, Mr. Berry would not 
have had so much reason to complain. The 
Jury would now see what a different measure 
he dealt to the plaintiff, from what he dealt 
to himself. They should judge whether 
those parts of the article which he would 
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now read to them were not of an unfair and 
libellous character. The article was headed 
‘* Heraldic Visitations and County Genea- 
logies,”’ and after giving a history of the 
visitation of counties by the King’s Stewards 
and Officers at Arms, and speaking of Mr. 
Berry’s undertaking as one of novelty, and 
of the defendants being bound, therefore, to 
take some notice of it, proceeded thus :—*¢ It 
must be considered undeniable that all-im- 
portant as truth and honesty are, at all 
times, and in all places, there are occasions 
on which these qualifications are of greater 
importance in their results than they would 
be in other events; and the tracing of a pe- 
digree is one of those sciences which requires 
its professors to be surpassed by none in 
true and honest dealing.” Now, Mr. Berry 
never professed to have traced any of the pe- 
digrees which his book contained, nor to 
have compiled any of the genealogies. All 
he undertook to do was, to give copies of 
the pedigrees which he had collected, either 
from his own researches or from facts com- 
municated to him by members of the diffe- 
rent families to whom he applied. But the 
defendants, in order to give a sting to their 
remarks, chose to assume that Mr. Berry 
professed to be a tracer of pedigrees; and 
then, having this peg to hang their remarks 
upon, they proceeded in these terms:— 
** The genealogist should be of liberal edu- 
cation, in modern as well as ancient lan- 
guages,—well skilled by study in his pur- 
suit,—of talent rather above than below me- 
diocrity ; and if not of ‘gentle blood’ him- 
self, the allowed equal and associate of those 
who are so, with a very quick perception of 
the truth or falsehood of evidence. With- 
out these qualities, each and every of them, 
the man who undertakes the compilation of 
a volume of pedigrees is undertaking that for 
which he has not the full necessary qualifi- 
cations. How far the present compiler is 
entitled to our approbation, we regret to say 
we must, from the importance of the sub- 
ject, proceed to inquire. The prospectus 
(which we use for want of a title-page) in- 
forms us that the Genealogies are by Wil- 
liam Berry, late and for 15 years Registering 
Clerk in the College of Arms, London ;’ but 
with what astonishment will our readers 
learn that there is not, and never has been, 
such a situation or office belonging to the 
College of Arms, as ‘ Registering Clerk ;’ and 
that no person of the name of William Berry 
has ever been a member of that college, from 
its incorporation by Richard II. to the pre- 
sent hour; and that the author or compiler 
of the work before us, was a writing clerk in 
the private employ of Mr. Harrison, and af- 
terwards of Mr. Bigland, members of the 
College, and registrars of the corporation, at 
the ordinary salary usually given to writing 
clerks, And thus the common clerk of a herald 
and Register of the College of Arms has the 
vanity to eall himself ‘ Registering Clerk in 
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the College of Arms.’ The word ¢ late,’ 
which this compiler prefixes to his title of 
Registering Clerk, is also used with corres- 
ponding impropriety, since we believe that 
his services were dispensed with, even as a 
clerk, so far back as the year 1809.”” Here 
there were two charges made which were fa- 
tal to the reputation of Mr. Berry ;—first, 
the want of truth and honesty, which, it 
was assumed, was clearly proved by Mr. Ber- 
ry having taken upon himself the title of Re- 
gistering Clerk ; and secondly, that he had 
been dismissed from his situation. ‘The fact 
as to his employment under Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Symonds, the successive Registers 
in the College of Arms, could not be disput- 
ed; and ought it not therefore in common 
fairness and candour to have induced the de- 
fendants to state, that, although he was not 
what was technically called the Registering 
Clerk (it being admitted that there was no 
such office) yet that he was in fact employed 
in the business of registration in the ~~ 
of Arms? The libel proceeded to say, ** It 
may, however, afford some relief to the dis- 
appointed holders of this volume to be ia- 
formed, that we think most of the pedigrees 
will be found to have been copied from some 
one of the volumes of Kentish pedigrees in 
the Harleian Manuscripts, in the British 
Museum ;” and then, after pointing out 
what the writer conceived to be other defects 
in the work, it concluded with these obser- 
vations—‘* Though we consider this work a 
failure, there is, notwithstanding, due to the 
compiler the credit of much industry and 
perseverance, as well as much spirit in being 
the first to renew a mode of collecting pedi- 
grees long disused ; nor ought the engraving 
of the arms to be passed over without ap- 
probation. But as we cannot think that a 
work conducted on so faulty a system as the 
present can be continued withont pecuniary 
loss, so we shall not regret, nor consider it 
any injury to Mr. Berry, to hear that a bet- 
ter sort of visitation has been undertaken by 
some person in our opinion better quali- 
fied. Such a work might be made of great 
value, and ought to be, and we must believe 
would be, patronized by a majority of the 
country gentlemen of England, very few of 
whom have contributed their pedigrees so 
the present undertaking.”” The learned 
counsel insisted that the defendants had no 
right to make these remarks, and said he 
should prove that the plaintiff went round 
to the different families in the county of 
Kent, and collected from them personally 
the particulars relating to their pedigrees, 
and inserted them with such additiuns as 
his own researches and information enabled 
him to supply. This was the case which he 
should lay before the Jury. Mr. Berry com- 
plained not of an attack upon his book, but 
upon his character for truth and honesty; 
and it would be for the Jury to say, when 
they had heard the evidence, what compen- 
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sation in damages he ought to have awarded 
to him for such an attack. 

- Admissions (by Mr.J. 5S. Burn the defen- 
dants’ attorney) were then put in and read, 
that the defendants were publishers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; that the plaintiff 
was the compiler of the Kentish Genealo- 
gies ; that plaintiff was the person alluded to 
by the name of William Berry, &c. &c. 

The alleged libel was put inand read. It 
contained some comments on the plaintiff's 
publication, besides those read by Mr. 
Brougham, and pointed out a great number 
of defects in the work. 

Major Hook stated that he accompanied 
the plaintiff to different families in the 
county of Kent, for the purpose of procuring 
from them particulars of their pedigrees. 
This was after the publication of the first 
part of the Kentish Genealogies. It was in 
June last. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL—That was after 
the action was brought. 

Lord TenTEeRDEN observed, that the plain- 
tiff could not give evidence of the fact of 
any pedigrees being furnished to him subse- 
quently to the commencement of the action. 

Mr. Broucuam then proposed to com- 
pare the manuscript pedigrees with the plain- 
tiff’s book; but 

Lord TenTerDEN said, that would not 
do. Non constat that the manuscript pe- 
digrees were taken from the print. The 
manuscript pedigrees could only be made 
evidence by showing that they came to hand 
before the plaintiff ’s book was published. 

Mr. Broucuam said he was not in a situ- 
ation to prove that fact. 

Mr. Clement Taylor Smythe, of Maid- 
stone, a solicitor, and connected with the 
Bargrave family, stated that, prior to the 
publication of the book in question, he fur- 
nished the plaintiff with several pedigrees, 
some of which he had made out from his own 
papers, and others from papers which had 
‘been furnished tv him by families to whom 
he applied. 

Edm. Lodge, esq. Norroy King of Arms, 
stated that he had been in theCollege of Arms 
since the year 1784. The plaintiff was for- 
merly employed there. Witness first knew 
him there in the year 1793 or 1794. He 
was there during the late Mr. George Harri- 
sun’s time, and afterwards during Mr. 
‘Symonds’s time; in all about fifteen years. 
Mr. Bigland was the Deputy Register to 
Mr. Symonds. Witness should have called 
the plaintiff the Register’s clerk, or clerk 
to the Register. ‘The Register had no other 
clerk. 

One of the Jury asked the witness whe- 
ther, if any one had come to the office and 
inquired for ‘‘ the registering clerk,” he 
should have referred him to Mr. Berry ? 

Witness—I might, perhaps, have sent 
him to Mr. Berry, if it had occurred to me 
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at the moment that he was clerk to the Re- 
gister ; but it is very likely 1 should hav 

said, ‘¢ We have no such officer as Register- 
ing Clerk.” 

G. F. Beltz, esq. Lancaster Herald, 
produced 23 books of grants of arms, &e. 
and spoke to numerous entries in them; 
they were chiefly by the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff, he said, had received a yearly salary 
from the Register, under whom he acted. 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-general— 
Although the chief of the entries were by 
the plaintiff, yet they were not all; some 
were by Mr. Bigland, Mr. Townsend, and 
by himself (Mr. Beltz). 

Mr. T. J. Burt stated that he furnished 
the plaintiff with a pedigree prior to. the 
publication of the book in question. 

Mr. Berry, jun. the plaintiff’s son, stated 
that he was residing with his father at the 
time he was preparing the first part of the 
Kentish Genealogies. Had many communi- 
tions with persons connected with Kentish 
familes, respecting their pedigrees, and they 
furnished the plaintiff with the particulars, 
The pedigrees produced, together with many 
others, were printed in the first part of the 
work, 

Cross-examined.—The persons who fur- 
nished the pedigrees came to the plaintiff’s 
house ; he only knew them by their own in- 
troduction ; they came to his father's house, 
and introduced themselves as so and so. 
There were about a dozen of them. They 
were all subscribers to the work. 

Major Hook proved the signatures of 
the members of several Kentish families ‘to 
the MS. pedigrees produced. He stated that 
he accompanied the plaintiff, after the pre- 
sent action was brought, to several gentle- 
men who had furnished ‘pedigrees, for the 
purpose of obtuining their signatures, attest- 
ing the fact. 

Cross-examined—Had known the plaintiff 
about 7 years; had only known him inti- 
mately about 2 or 3 years. Knew that this 
action had been brought by plaintiff before 
he went to obtain the signatures. 

Mr. Berry, jun. was recalled to prove 
that his father’s book had been highly 
patronized. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL addressed the 
Jury for the defendants. There had not, he 
observed, been the least tittle of evidence 
produced in proof of Mr. Brougham’s asser- 
tion that the defendants, or the writer of the 
article complained of, were members of the 
College of Arms; although it had been in- 
sinuated that the remavks had been made by 
some of those members. ‘There was no evi- 
dence that the defendaats were the authors 
of the remarks alluded to in the review of 
‘*Nichols’s Autographs,” any more than 
that the signature ‘‘ G.”’ to this alleged libel 
implied that it was the composition of Gar- 
ter King at Arms. ‘That this was nof the 
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production of the Heralds’ College, he (the 
Attorney-General} would read from the al- 
leged libel : 

** Since the year 1686, there has not been, 
as we have mentioned, any commission is- 
sued, authorizing a Visitation, and the pedi- 
grees of the Gentry of England have never 
since then been recorded, except in those 
comparatively few instances where the pru- 
dent members of families have registered 
them at the College of Arms, London. The 
neglect (the word is perhaps too severe, but 
we find it applied by great authority,) there- 
fore, of the Heralds in making their usual 
progresses, is a public injury, affecting the 
fume, and sometimes that more substautial 
treasure, the land, of every gentleman in the 
kingdom; and rendering, as Mr. Justice 
Blackstone remarked, ‘ the proof of a mo- 
dern descent, for the recovery of an estate, 
or succession to a title of honour, more diffi- 
cult than that of an antient.’ ”’ 

Was it likely that the College of Arms would 
have made such a charge against themselves ? 
Mr. Brougham had said, that reviewers, when 
they reviewed their own works, were exceed- 
ingly tender with respect to them ; and he 
supposed that. the work which was called 
Nichols’s Autographs was the production of 
one of the defendants, but he had produced 
no evidence of that fact. If it were so, how- 
ever, the privilege which reviewers claimed 
when they criticised their own works was al- 
lowed by his learned friend (Mr. Brougham) 
to be reasouable ; and there might, he had 
“heard, be found instances, in certain ‘* quar- 
terly” publications, —he did not mean known 
by that name, but published quarterly,—in 
which articles had been ascribed to the au- 
thors of the works reviewed. 

Mr. BroucuamM.—Falsely ascribed, by 
Viars,—by liars! (The learned gentleman 
repeated the words ‘¢ by liars,” with great 
vehemence. ) 

The. ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—They might 
be falsely ascribed for any thing he (the At- 
torney-general) knew; but as his learned 
friend had said ‘‘falsely,”’ it appeared by 
that he must know somethivg of it. All 
‘that he (the Attorney-general) meant by 
the observation was, that supposing it 
had been proved that Mr. Nichols was the 
author of the work reviewed, and the re- 
viewer of that work, he had, at least, some 
great examples to justify him. He (the 
Attorney-general) concurred with his learn- 
ed friend in the observation that ‘* people’s 
characters ought not to be judged of by their 
hand-writing.” His learned friend’s charac- 
ter, for instance, could not be inferred from 
a set of large straggling letters, making de- 
viations from the rightline. Tue GentLe- 
MAN'S MaGazine was one of the most ancient 
publications in the country, and it had Leen 
‘distinguished for its literature, its modera- 


tion, and its learning. lt had been in exts- 
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tence for the period of a century, and this was 
the first time that it had Leen brought before 
the public under an imputation of tts having 
pullished any thing of a slanderous charac- 
ter. If Mr. Berry had brought this action 
for the purpose of disproving the statement 
made respecting him, he had been singularly 
unfortunate, for that statement had beea 
substantiated by the evidence of his own 
witnesses; if he had brought it for the pur- 
pose of advertizing his work, he (the Attor- 
ney-general) could not blame him; but as 
far as regards his criminating the reviewer, 
his action had wholly failed. That the 
writer of the article had no malice to- 
wards Mr. Berry, was evident from those 
parts of the publication in which he spoke 
in terms of commendation of his book. He 
said, ‘* Though we consider this work a 
failure, there is, notwithstanding, due to the 
compiler the credit of much industry and 
perseverance, as well as much spirit, in be- 
ing the first to renew a mode of collecting 
pedigrees long disused; nor ought the en- 
graving of the arms to be passed over with- 
out approbation.’” These observations 
showed, that on those parts of the work 
which the reviewer could approve of, he had 
bestowed commendation, and it was only 
because he thought that there had been an 
attempt made to delude the public in the 
statement that the plaintiff was Registering 
Clerk in the Heralds’ College, when, in fact, 
there was never any such office, that he felt 
it his duty to state what situation the plain- 
tiff really had filled, for, in fact, he had been 
sailing under false colours. Would not the 
public have inferred, from the title of the 
work, ‘* County Genealogies, by William 


Berry, late, and for fifteen years, Registering 


Clerk in the College of Arms, London,” that 
the plaintiff had filled an office of some au- 
thority,—an office that was recognised and 
known in the College of Arms ; and, more- 
over, that he had until lately been in the 
occupation of it? And yet it had been 
proved by his own witnesses that no such 
office ever existed, and that he had quitted 
the situation which he did fill, as writing- 
clerk to the Register, ever since the year 
1809. Mr. Berry was, in fact, Mr. Harri- 
son’s hired clerk, to transact whatever busi- 
ness he ordered him to do; and, had he been 
his footman instead of clerk, he might with 
equal propriety have called himself Footman 
to the College of Arms. The defendants had 
not denied that he filled a situation under 
the Register; on the contrary, they had 
stated precisely what he was, lest the public 
should be misled by his own statement ; and 
what the defendants stated in their review, 
had been proved by the plaintiff's own wit- 
nesses. It was alleged in the declaration 
that he had filled a situation or office in the 
College of Arms, and his own evidence had 
disproved that allegation, 
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Lord TenTERDEN observed, that the al- 
legation in the declaration was certainly not 
made out. 

The Atrorney-Gcenerar then proceeded 
to call the attention of the Jury to those 

rts of the publication which Mr. Brougham 
Pad not read, and amongst others to the fol- 
lowing :—*‘ The first objection that occurs 
to us is, that the work wants system; there 
is no arrangement of the pedisrees, either 
alphabetically, topographically, or chrono- 
logically, with reference to the time of compi- 
lation of such descents—a pedigree traced 200 
years since, occupying the same or following 
page as one compiled yesterday. Thus, in 
p- 1, is the pedigree of a family named 
¢ Man,’ ending in the year 1625, copied, we 
presume, from the Harleian MS. 1106 or 
1482; but why such an unmeaning pedigree 
commences this work, or, we may almost 
say, why such an unmeaning pedigree is in- 
serted at all, we cannot discover. In p. 2 
and 3, we have a pedigree of the family of 
Bargrave, brought down to the present day. 
In p. 4, we find a pedigree ending in 1619. 
In p. 5, we observe two short pedigrees 
without any date whatever; and in this 
manner is the whole volume put together. 
In p. 92, we have, for the second time, the 
pedigree of Man, verbatim, asin p.1. And 
we may safely affirm, that the absurdity of 
many of the pedigrees is heyond description, 
the book abounding with entire genealogies 
unsanctioned by a single date from beginning 
toend; so that whether such pedigrees re- 
late to families flourishing before the flood, 
or to the parvenus of latest origin, the 
reader is not informed. Another defect of 
no small importance is the publishing a vo- 
lume of pedigrees, of no possible utility un- 
less as a book of reference, without referring 
to an authority for any one genealogy in the 
work; and whether this has been done in- 
tentionally, or ignorantly, it is much to be 
reprehended. The ancient pedigrees in Mr. 
Berry’s work ought to have a reference to 
the manuscript from which they have been 
transcribed, with some general account of 
its author, its date, its character, and the 
like; whilst modern pedigrees ought to 
have been sanctioned by the name of the 
party authorizing their insertion.” The 
learned counsel referred to the book, and 
pointed out those facts to which some of 
the above observations applied, and con- 
tended that the whole article was written in 
a spirit of fair criticism, and without any in- 
tention of maligning the plaintiff. 

Lord TenTERDEN, in summing up the case 
to the Jury, observed, that the question for 
them to decide was, whether or not the 
publication in question was one of which 
the plaintiff could justly complain, as con- 
taining observations affecting his personal 
character. When a person published a work, 
he submitted it to public criticism, and any 
one had a right to make observations upon it 
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without being subject to an action of libel, 
But if, in the form of a criticism on the 
work, he attacked the character of the au- 
thor, he was amenable for his observations 
in an action of this description. The coms 
plaint made by Mr. Berry was, that the de- 
fendants had said that he had not filled the 
office of Registering Clerk in the College of 
Arms; and it was quite clear from the evi- 
dence that he had not, for there was no such 
office in that corporation ; but there was an 
officer belonging to the college, called the 
Register, and Mr. Berry had been clerk to 
that officer. This was what the defendants 
had stated in their publication. His Lordship 
then read the principal passages in the al- 
leged libel, and left it tv the Jury to say 
whether they contained any thing falsely 
injurious to the plaintiff's character. If 
they did, the plaintiff was entitled to a ver- 
dict; if not, the verdict must be for the 
defendants. 

The Jury, almost immediately, found for 


the defendants. 
— p— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 17. 
oP MERE are certainly some very 


incorrect statements in the work 
entitled ‘‘Kentish Genealogies,” which 
has been forced peculiarly on the 
public notice by some extraordinary 
proceedings in the course of the present 
month ; and thinking it of some im- 
portance to what hands the public en- 
trust the preparation of such a work as 
a general View of the Genealogy of the 
English Nation, for nothing less than 
this seems to be contemplated, I shall, 
with your permission, lay some of these 
statements before the public, in a man- 
ner in which they will meet the pub- 
lic eye. 

1. We are told, p. 479, that Nicho- 
las Sidney, grandfather of Sir Henry 
Sidney, K.G. married ‘* Anne, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Sir William Brandon, 
knt., cousin and co-heir of Charles, 
Duke of Suffolk.” This lady was no 
co-heir of Sir William Brandon, whose 
co-heirs were the daughters of his son, 
Charles Brandon, the first Duke of 
Suffolk. She was aunt and co-heir of 
Charles Brandon, the third Duke of 
Suffolk, who died a youth, his sisters 
being only sisters of the half-blood. 

2. At p. 351 we find Edward Peke 
marrying ‘‘ Elizabeth, daughter of Geo. 
Wentworth, and heir to the Earl of 
Strafford, ob. 1691.” This is a most 
extraordinary statement to be made ~~ 
one who ought to be conversant wit 
the descents of our nobility, and is 
wholly unfounded in fact. 
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3. A very pleasant officer of the Court 
of Elizabeth is for the first time intro- 
duced to our notice in the pedigree of 
Astley, p. 372, in the person of John 
Astley, who is described ‘ jest-master” 
to her Majesty. We would suggest 
that the manuscript from which this 
pedigree was transcribed had ‘ Jewel 
Master,” for Master of the Jewel House, 
an office which we believe was held by 
a gentleman of that name. 

4. We havea pedigree of Scott, of 
Scott Hall, at p. 170. We find in it that 
eminent statesman, Thomas Scot, alias 
Rotherham, Archbishop of York, of 
whom we are told that he was a son of 
Sir John Scott, Comptroller of the 
Household to Edward LV., Marshal of 
Calais, &c. There is no attempt at 
proving this statement, which is at va- 
tiance with all that has been written 
respecting this distinguished prelate ; 
and no proof could be given, for the 
statement is unfounded. A very little 
research would have satisfied the au- 
thor that it was so; and we have here 
a good practical illustration of the effect 
of the principle of non-enguiry, which 
he does not scruple to advance in his 
preface, as one of the principles on 
which his work is constructed. 

5. If I have been too hard upon the 
author's skill in decyphering the writ- 
ten character of the old Visitation 
Books, in supposing that he mistook 
jewel for jest, | would refer him and 
the reader to the pedigree following 
this of Scott. It is Lee, a family dig- 
nified by another Archbishop. The re- 
sidence of this family is printed through- 
out, Delee. A little familiarity with 
the topography of the county would 
have shewn him that Delce was the 
reading of his manuscript. But there 
are some other strange names in this 
pedigree. I know of no place called 
Anne, in the Isle of Thanet ; and have 
no doubt that the reading of his autho- 
rity was Clive. Comorum is such a sur- 
name as few people ever heard of, and 
I verily believe itis a blunder for Coig- 
niers, unlike as the words are. Brake 
also is open to suspicion, and I have 
every reason to believe that it was a 
Drake, of Surrey, and not a Brake, 
who married the daughter of Richard 
Lee, of Delce. 

6. We will take another pedigree 
from amongst those which the author 

rofesses to give from the Visitation 
oks. It shall be that of Bosville, 
p- 480. Daurfeld is printed Dersford ; 
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Dransfield, Bransfield; Cresacre, Gu- 
sacre; Sprotburgh, Sprolburghe ; Gun- 
thwaite, Guilthwayte, three times over ; 
Lewknor is Stuknor. This is too bad. : 
Whether. the fault is in himself,. or in 
his manuscript, 1 do not pretend to 
decide, not having access to the ma- 
nuscript; but if the text is correctly 
represented, I submit that there can 
be little use in multiplying copies of 
what is so exceedingly faulty; and 
that there is great necessity for the care- 
ful revision, by some competent person, 
of manuscripts such as this, before 
their contents are sent. forth by the 
press, to poison the current of our ge- 
nealogy. 

7. In the Mantell pedigree, p. 332, 
we find John Mantell dying in 1540, 
at the age of 25, and yet having a son, 
who was executed in 1533. The son 
was named Walter. And in the same 
page we have another Walter Mantell, 
executed at the same time and place. 

8. The Sondes pedigree is printed 
with the name Sandes, p. 244: and at 
p. 260 we have a pedigree of a family 
named Hunt; but we dare not trust 
the book, when we see the arms those 
which belong to the name of Hurt. 

g. Archbishop Sandys is said, p. 41, 
to be the son of George Sandys, of Lon- 
don, by MargaretDixon, his wife. This 
is a statement wide of the truth; and 
a very little research would have suf- 
ficed to prevent such an error from dis- 
figuring the book. 

10. We have the letters F.S.A. an- 
nexed to the name of a John Kempe, 
whose era is said to be 1541: p. 486. 
We well know what these letters are 
now used to designate; but we are 
quite at a loss to comprehend what 
they mean, as applied to a gentleman 
of the reign of Henry VIII. 

Now, really, the public require a 
little more research, and a little more 
exactness than this. 

Yours, &c. A GENEALOGIST. 


—-H 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. g. 

y= Reviewer was justly severe 

on Mr. Berry’s book of Kentish 
Genealogies. The Kentish Visitation 
of 1619, which it professes to copy, is 
itself worth but little. Some of its 
numerous errors are most gross and 
unpardonable. The carelessness of the 
heralds in compiling these pedigrees Is 
unaccountable. They seem never to 
have examined decds, wills, registers, 
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nor to have sought sufficiently for that 
oral information which was easily 
within their call. Heads of families 
signed as carelessly the most deficient 
and erroneous genealogical tables. 
These pedigrees are legal proof; yet 
they are a very dangerous sort of evi- 
dence; and, if exclusively trusted, will 
often mislead. 

Since the commencement of the 
last century, a great part of the most 
ancient aboriginal families of Kent are 
extinct, such as Aucher, Digges, 
Hardres, Colepeper, Hales, Fogge, 
Waller, Scott of Scott’s-Hall (pro- 
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perty sold), Lewknor, Evering, almost 
all the numerous branches of Boys, 
Gibbon, Roberts of Glassenbury, &c. 
&e. The most ancient which remain 
(I mean of those sprung from the 
county) are Dering, ‘T'wysden, Hony- 
wood, Finch, Oxenden, Toke, Darell 
of Calehill (from the time of Henry 
VI. but anciently from Yorkshire), 
&c. The great families of Sackville, 
Sydney, Fane, Wotton, Wyat, Astley, 
Sondes, &c. are extinct in the male 
line, or have emigrated from the 
county. Knatchbull sprung in the 
time of Henry VIII. W.M—e. 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES, TRANSLATED 
BY S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A, 


(Continued from p. 323.) 


ib our last number we had ad- 
vanced as far, in our brief survey of 
the principal contents of the venerable 
Greek [listorian, as c. 60 of the 2d 
book. But before we proceed further, 
We must somewhat retrace our steps, 
in order to notice the merits of the 
learned annotator on the latter part or 
portion of the author just mentioned. 
Our limits will only permit us to ex- 
tract a few samples of the many mas- 
terly annotations which occur in the 
work. 

At p. 101 is a note which will be 
very interesting to naval readers; in 
which it is proved that the nautical 
manceuvre of overpowering an enemy’s 
fleet by cutting the line, was no new 
discovery of Rodney, but had been 
acted on by the ancients. At p. 145, 
we observe a note which will arrest 
the attention of Jurists, on the cuu- 
Poraras dines of the Athenians. At p. 
168-170, is a cluster of notes peculiarly 
interesting to antiquaries and archi- 
tects, on the methods pursued in build- 
ing the walls of Athens. At p. 180 
is acomplete refutation of one of the 
most confident assertions of the re- 
doubtable critic, Gilbert Wakefield ; 
which, therefore, it may be proper to 
lay before our readers. 

«*©Gilbert Wakefield, in his Silva 
Critica, pt. iv. p. 31, does not scruple 
to accuse all the Commentators of Thu- 
cydides of gross ignorance, and directs 
zov cacpuou to be understood of a civil 
commotion. This he seeks to prove from 
a parallel passage at 3, 34, usr voy 


oucpoy tov to 19., ElAwrwy arorravrwy, 
But that is totally mistaking the con- 
struction there, which is like that of 
Malacus apud Athen. 267. A. dovace 
amorrayres tig TO ty wow pos, and Pau- 
san. 72, of E. és “ISauny ariornoay. 
And so our author, infra, of EiAwres 2s 
1Suuny artorncay. In these passages 
the earthquake aud the insurrection 
are plainly distinguished; as also at 2, 27, 
UO Tov ceo xal Tay ElAwtwy raves 
raow; alsoat4,56. Mr. W.,indeed, 
endeavours to destroy all belief that 
such an earthquake ever took place; 
but in vain. Its existence is attested 
by, or alluded to, in numerous passages 
of various ancient authors. Besides 
those above adduced from Thucydides 
may be noticed Plutarch Amat. Narrat. 
who there calls it, coy piyav oevrpdy; 
as does our author at 1, 128, and Diod. 
Sic. t. 6, 426. The earthquake is 
plainly distinguished from the insurrec- 
lion, by Pausan. p. 357, 17; and p. 
72, init.; Aristoph. Lys.1142.; Platarch 
Lycurg. C. 28.; and Cimon, c. 16.; 
Pausan. 4, 24, 2.; Aristid. t. 1, 273, 
B. & 3, 257, D. By Pansanias, 4, 24, 
2, the origin of the rebellion is rightly 
ascribed to the horrible earthquake.” 

At p. 215 is a curious note, proving 
that in Greece, at the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the Temples were the 
great national banks, where alone mo- 
ney or other valuables could be safely 
deposited, and from which it was al- 
lowed to take what was indispensably 
necessary to the defence of the state, so 
that the same value were afterwards 
faithfully returned. 

At p. 224 is the following masterly 
annotation on the puzzling words “ on 
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which the city, in full concourse, offer 
up many, not living victims, but the 
old country sacrifices.” 

«« There are few passages of our au- 
thor on which more difficulties have 
been raised than this. Some have 
doubted the correctness of the reading ; 
others have questioned the accuracy of 
the narration. Castellanus de festis 
Grec., referred to by Duker, endea- 
vours to prove from Xen. Anab. 7, 8, 
5, and Aristoph. Nuh. 407, that bloody 
sacrifices were used in honour of Jupi- 
ter Milichiuson the Diasia. But the for- 
mer passage will only prove it of sacrifices 
to Jupiter Milichius generally; though 
no good reason can be imagined why 
such should not have been offered also 
on the Diasia. The words of Aristoph. 
Asacioow wrrwy yaorion Trois ovyyivecs, 
are more decisive ; for as to what Duker 
urges, that the roast meat in question 
might have been sacrificed to other gods 
on the Diasia, or to none at ali—that 
seems no very creditable way of evading 
the argument. It might as well be 
pretended respecting the kinds of food 
used on certain festivals in the Romish 
church, that the use of them in any 
particular case was no proof of the re- 
ligious duty, because the persons, per- 
haps infidels, may have no regard to 
the festival. Custom is here all that is 
necessary to be supposed. Again, when 
Suidas in Ascs xwdsov speaks of the skins 
of animals sacrificed to Jupiter Mili- 
chius, it is in vain urged by Duker, 
that these might not be slain on the Di- 
asia. Such an argument is so evidently 
strained as to merit no attention. Are 
we, then, to conclude that Thucydides 
has been mistaken, or has written 
what is contrary to fact? Netther can 
well be supposed ; and therefore some 
alteration o reading may with reason 
be thought of. Gyraldus read in a MS. 
oux ispetae povoy, aAAw xt. But that is 
merely a conjecture, devoid of autho- 
rity. The Scholiast, indeed, supplies 
us with one (for his words contain, not 
an explanation, but only a var. lect.) 
namely, ravdnsh topraQoues. Svover dt 
modrol, &c. And this is adopted by 
Abresch. and Hemsterh. on Lucian, 
Timon 7, the latter of whom also reads 
GAN’ ayva Siwata, which he supports 
from Poilux 1, 26. But though Pollux 
evidently reads dyvx, yet it seems to 
have been from the margin, especially 
as it is found in no one MS.; which 
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also is a sufficient argument against 
the former conjecture, it evidently sa- 
vouring of alteration, to get rid of a 
difficulty. 

«« The words must therefore be left 
as they are, and our endeavours turned 
to remove the difficulty by change of 
—_ or interpretation. And 

ere I have nothing better to propose 
than that of Bredov., Haack, and Goel- 
ler; iv % waydnuel Svoves, woArol ovx 
ispsia aw. 9. The wavdnuel and the 
moAAo) are, as they observe, inconsis- 
tent witheach other. AtSvoves there 
is the usual ellipsis of &Spwmra, like 
the Germ. man. In this, therefore, I 
must acquiesce; though I cannot but 
wish for some example of a similar 
idiom. 

“<The isgsia were the animals sa- 
crificed ; the bloody sacrifices. See 
Schweigh. on St. Thes. 4416. A. And 
from the evident opposition in the next 
clause, S¥yzara may very well be sup- 
posed to mean the unbloody sacrifices, 
consisting of the fruits of the earth, or 
some preparations from them. Pollux, 
indeed, understands by Sup. the apace 
ra and Suuimpare, such as cuvprey, 
ABavwrov. But, though such were in 
use in sacrifices (thus I find from Athen. 
p- 3, that the inside of the victim was 
sometimes stuffed with those) yet they 
would hardly be called Svzara; not 
to mention that the use of vue for 
Suuiape is confined to the Ionic dia- 
lect. Besides, I suspect that Pollux 
had not in his copy érixwesa, which is 
by no means favourable to that sense of 
Supare. I therefore acquiesce in the 
explanation offered by the Scholiast, 
who takes the Svpera (or rather the 
Supara trixwerw, for so the Scholium 
should be headed) to denote certain 
cakes, or paste figures, formed after the 
similitude of animals. On which cu- 
rious, but obscure, subject the com- 
mentators are silent. The following 
illustrations may therefore be accepta- 
ble. Pausanias 10, 8, 5, and 7, 24, 2, 
makes mention of these rfupora im 
xwpea in this sense ; and especially at 8, 
2,1. Aim ve wxtuacey “Yratoy mpiiros, 
xa omroce Exe Vuxny, rovTwv piv n= 
iwoey ovdty Sucas, wiupara dt tmxwere 
ih tov Pwpov xadnyice, a meAavou 
xcrovow irs ual ig nuas "ASnvaios. 
See Harpocr. in ziAavos. These riu~ 
parte are also mentioned in other pas- 
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sages, which throw some light on the 
origin and purpose of this kind of sa- 
crifice. So Herodo. 2, 47, speaking of 
the sacrifice of animals to Luna and 
Bacchus (i. e. the Isis and Osiris of 
the Egyptians) says: of 3& rivntes avray 
Um aodeting Blov, orativas TAcoayTEs 
ts, xab daricavres tavtas, Svoves 
Also Plut. Lucull. 498, A. C. 10: 
of xuCsxrvos imopouv Boos, meds THY Suciay, 
xal orastivny wraoavtes Te Bw mon 
etorncay, Appian, 1,752: tmerdovons 
Ot tng EopTHs, Ey % Svouss Bovy petAcesvery, 
of atv ov Exovres, EwAarroy amo citov. 
JEsop, Fab. As.: éxresdn Bowy imrdpes orea~ 
rivove Toingas Boos, tai rou Bwpod xaté= 
xavoew, Bekker, too, refers to a pas- 
sage of Suidas, where paste oxen are 
mentioned. 

«* This custom, I suspect, was very 
ancient, and introduced tuto Greece by 
the Cadman colony from Egypt. And 
probably it had been for time imme- 
morial in use in the East, since it seems 
to have been carried from thence into 
the earliest of all oriental colonies, the 
oneto America. See Humboldt’s Re- 
searches into the Monuments of Ame- 
rica, vol. 1. p. 196, who speaks of these 
aiupoto asin use among the Mexican 
idols, made of the flour of kneaded 
maize. And so Dionys. Hal. Ant. p. 
31, 25, says, wr Torourras dvd pines 
Aw. Hence we may see the force of 
tamsxwere here, which does not mean 
peculiar to the country, as Hobbes and 
Smith render, nor usual in the country, 
as Goeller; but such as the old inha- 
Litants of the country used, and which 
were probably still in use among the 
rustics, or the old fashioned and more 
religious, especially of the poorer sort. 
For such qinuera were held to be as 
agreeable to the gods as sacrifices of 
animals. Nor is the above sense of 
imixwesm unfrequent in our author. 
That in the earliest ages the fruits of 
the earth aloi:e were offered, we have 
the authority of holy writ; and Kis- 
tem. refers, as testimonies of this, to 
Porphyr. de Abstin. 2,6, and Paus. 
1, 2, 6.” 

At p. 233, is a note interesting to 
the antiquary, on the propriety of keep- 
ing distinct the names Median and 
Persian; and in which are distin- 
guished the modes of dress which dis- 
tinguished each nation. At p. 241 is 
another note, on the temple of Miner- 
va Chalcicecus at Sparta, so excellent, 
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that, though somewhat long, we can- 
not refrain from laying it before our 
readers. 

“The temple here mentioned was 
the most venerated and celebrated in 
Sparta. The epithet Chalcicecus, of 
course, properly appertained to the 
goddess ; but, by a frequent metonymy, 
was often applied to the ¢emple. So 
Livy, 35, 36; ‘AEtoli cirea Chalcicecon 
(Minerve est templum zreum) con- 
gregati ceduntur.’ The goddess, how- 
ever, obtained her epithet from some 
peculiarity in the building of the tem- 
ple. What that was, interpreters and 
antiquaries are at a loss to discover. 
The Schol. supra 128, gives three opi- 
nions, the two first of which alone de- 
serve attention. 1, Either because it 
had a brazen chapel; or 2, from the 
solidity of the edifice. Thus the murus 
aheneus esto of Horace; and so Zach. 
6, 1, mountains of brass. OF these two, 
the former seems preferable. From 
Pausan. 3, 17, 3, we learn that it was 
built (or formed) by Tyndareus. And 
he seems to have thought that it had 
been of brass, from his wordsat p. 321, 
15, which are as follows: ‘That the 
temple should have been of brass is no 
great wonder, since we know that Acri- 
sius formed a brazen chamber for his 
daughter, and thatthe Lacedzmonians 
had the temple of Chalcicecus, which 
remains to this day.’ He alsosays that 
both the temple and the statue were of 
brass. And he adduces other examples 
of brazen buildings. To which it may 
be added that Procop. p. 204, ult. says, 
the temple of Janus was aras xaAxovs. 
Livy, too, (ubi supra) seems to have 
been of the same opinion. Yet it is 
difficult to believe this of any more 
than the yew (cella) or sanctum sancto- 
rum, at least if we understand it of so- 
lid brass. But I cannot help suspecting 
that the edifices in question were only 
coated with brass plates. And, indeed, 
Dr. E.D. Clarke, in his Travels, vol. ii., 
153, and iii., 734, says that the Greeks 
sometimes coated buildings with metal- 
lic plates. And he testifies that he saw 
vestiges of them in the ruins of the 
gymnasium at Alexandria Troas; to 
which I would add, that Livy, 1.41, 20, 
says the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
had not only the roof of gold, but that 
all the walls were plated with gold. 
His account may be illustrated from 
Procop. p. 97, 92, who says that the 
roof was of brass, richly plated with 
gold. In like manner I would under- 
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stand the aurea domus of Nero, men- 
tioned by Suetonius, and also Hom. 
Od. 4,72, Ppaliomyadrxov te orepomny 
xadoemare nxnewta Xpucov 7, &e. 
Vestiges, too, of metal plates have been 
found in the ruins of Memphis and 
other Egyptian cities, and of Persepo- 
lis. The custom of thus adorning 
buildings is not only of oriental ori- 
gin, but of the most remote antiquity ; 
for it seems to have been carried to 
America in that colony which ascends 
far beyond the records of history, or 
even of tradition. So Bernardo de 
Diaz, in his History of Cortez, says 
that the inside walls of the temple at 
Mexico were cased with silver plates. 
So also were those of the royal palace 
in Peru.” 

At p. 276 is a most curious and in- 
structive note on the site of the city of 
Platza. At p. 285, we have a note 
interesting to mechanics, giving a full 
explanation of some difficulties which 
had puzzled all the commentators. 

“ Using the ferrule of a spear,” &c. 
This whole passage has been but ill 
interpreted by all the commentators, 
except the very recent ones, Bredow 
and Goeller, who, however, have not 
cleared up the obscurity. One thing is 
plain, that orupaxiw cannot denote the 
wooden shaft of a spear, since, as the 
Scholiast observes, that might have 
been pulled out of thestaple. Neither 
does it mean what Portus, Hobbes, 
and Smith make it, spiculum, jacula, 
or the spear’s head. ‘That would have 
been unfit for the purpose, for it would 
have allowed it to be drawn out with 
the fingers; and, moreover, its name 
was imidépatss. Now, the Scholiast 
explains it by cavewrnp, which, by the 
testimony of Hesych.and Eustath., and, 
by its use in Herodo. 7, 41, Polyb. 6, 
25, Gand g, 11, 8, 4, Pausan. 3, 36, 
Joseph. 117, 6; appears to signify the 
ferrule with which the lower end of a 
spear was shod, in order to admit of 
its being fixed in the ground, and for 
the same reason that we defend our 
walking-sticks with a similar ferrule. 
It was so called from some rude re- 
semblance to the tail of a lizard, or of 
a certain fish ; and hence, also, it came 
to signify a thimble. 

“ As to the Barcvov, we learn from 
our Schol. and the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Vesp. 155, as also the Greek lexicogra- 
phers, that that word denoted an iron 
peg, which was thrust into the bar. 
The mode in which the thing was 
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effected, the Schol. does not explain ; 
and, as the machinery of the antients 
must necessarily be imperfectly com- 
prehended by us of the present times, it 
is Not made very clear even by Bredow 
and Goeller, who have done most for 
the elucidation of the passage. One 
thing is manifest, that the main instru- 
ment of security was the ydxAos, or 
bar ; and the object was to keep this 
firmly in its place, by which, whether 
there was one door, ora pair of folding 
doors (as in the present case) the same 
purpose would be attained. Now one 
end of this bar (which was of massy 
wood, plated with iron,) was firmly 
fastened to a strong staple driven into 
one of the door-posts. It was then 
raised, and drawn across the door, or 
doors, and let into the other post by a 
niche or groove, made to receive the 
end of it. Then, from the other side 
of the post, and exactly opposite to it, 
was drilled an orifice which extended 
to the whole of the bar. Through this 
orifice, which was called the BaAavodéun, 
was introduced the Baaavos, a peg or 
bolt, which extended to the end of the 
orifice, and also ran into the end of the 
bar, which had a hole drilled into it, 
for the purpose of receiving it. Thus 
the bar was secured in its place by this 
bolt, which, morever, was so deeply 
let into the orifice, that it could not be 
drawn out by the fingers, but required 
a certain instrument called the BaAa- 
vary pe, something like a pair of pincers, 
by which it was drawn, or (to advert 
to the metaphor in Baravaypa) fished 
out. 

** The only remaining obscurity in our 
author’s words may be removed by sup- 
plying, what he should properly have 
expressed, xai ard iwBardy before és 
roy woxAov, aS in a kindred passage of 
Aristoph. Vesp. 200, xat tiv Barayoy 
EmBarre moAsy ele Tov pox AOV.” 

At 294, et seq. we have a cluster of 
notes, full of new and curious informa- 
tion on the several kinds of oracular and 
other predictions, and the various classes 
of seers, or predictors of future events. 
At p. 294, on the words “a little before 
these events took place, Delos had been 
shaken by an earthquake, which had 
never before happened in the memory 
of the Grecians,” there is a very satis- 
factory reconcilement of what has been 
thought an utter discrepancy between 
Herodotus and Thucydides. At p. 312, 
et seq. there are five notes on a subject 
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which has exceedingly exercised the 
learned, both in this country and on the 
continent; namely theexact dimensions 
of Athens, and especially the direction, 
extent, and even the number of the 
long walls which united the city with 
Pirzus. The mode of explanation 
pursued by the learned annotator seems 
toleave no difficulty worth mentioning. 
A discrepancy, too, is there satisfacto- 
rily removed, which seems to exist be- 
tween the number at which Thucydides 
estimates the Athenian navy, and that 
given by Xenophon and others. At p. 
321 there is a note which will be pe- 
culiarly interesting to classical antiqua- 
ries, on the Enneacrunus at Athens; 
and another equally so at p. 324, et seq. 
on the Pelasgicum. At p. 377 there is 
a most instructive note on a passage 
which has much perplexed the learned, 
but which, when properly understood, 
throws great light on the state of so- 
ciety at Athens, and shows what part 
the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes took in legislation. At p. 433, 
we have a curious note on the self 
praise which Pericles has been cen- 
sured for employing, and on the use of 
self commendation among the ancients 
in general. 

But to return, and take up the thread 
of our remarks on the History, one of 
the most interesting portions of it is 
the narrative in lib. 2, of the siege of 
Platea. This is the most ancient de- 
tailed account of a siege we have on 
record, and is therefore exceedingly cu- 
rious and important. And here, as 
every where else, on passages of more 
than ordinary importance, the annota- 
tor has exerted himself to the utmost 
to unravel the difficulties. Indeed, on 
all matters which concern the military 
system of the antients, the annotator Is 
evidently quite au fait bya familiar ac- 
quaintance with the works of Polybius, 
Arrian, AZlian, and others who throw 
light on that subject, as well as by be- 
ing intimately conversant with the 
whole range of ancient historians, 
where similar details are occasionally 
found. At p. 479, on the words 
t@sroAn aexrovpov, is a long and inte- 
resting note illustrative of the state of 
astronomy among the antients. We 
were also much struck with the 
following note, at p. 532, on the 
words “* formed, or cut out, straight 
roads.” 

“The ireut and evdeies refer to the 
mode in use among the antients, of 
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forming roads, which was by cutting 
deep trenches (in an exactly straight 
direction, in order to save labour) of 
the width of the road required, and 
filling them up with various layers of 
materials; the inequalities of the 
ground being at the same time pre- 
viously levelled, by filling up the hol- 
lows, and cutting through the hillocks. 
Gottleber refers to Herodo. 4, 136, 
Sdovs evSeles treue, where Wesseling 
cites from Philo téuvay and avatéuvey 
éddv, Of the general formation of roads. 
But to show the antiquity of this cus- 
tom, I would refer to the appellation 
oxiorn odos mentioned in Soph. Tyr. 
733, and which appears to be as an- 
cient as the time of Zdipus ; a proof, 
too, that exi2sy was formerly used to 
denote this. 

«The words of Isaiah, 46, 4, plainly 
allude to this very mode ; and there we 
have, perhaps, the most minutely de- 
scriptive passage on this subject in be- 
ing; though the following of Plutarch 
is very illustrative; Vit. C. Gracch. 
wdeias yop nyovro (scil. ai odor) duc 
Toy xwebwy arpentis, xed 70 pay tordpyuto 
mito Fern, 7 Ot appmov Xwpmacs cu- 
yaxtois émuxvovTo® Thr Ace vwy Ot ray 
xoiAwy, xob Cevryrupivw yiPueass, ora 
Xepcppos dstxomwroy' 7 Papayyss. See 
also the —— of road-making, as 
conducted by Semiramis, in Diod Sic. 
1, 127, 78. Wessel. Other passages on 
this subject may be seen in my note on 
Matth. 3, 3.” 

But we must hasten to an examina- 
tion of Vol. II., which comprehends 
Books III. 1V. and V. Almost at the 
beginning of the 3d book, we have a 
masterly narrative of the revolt of Les- 
bos, the origin and progress of which 
is described in the most lively colours. 
In this portion are comprehended some 
of the finest orations in the history ;— 
one, of the Mytilenzans addressed to 
the Congress of the Peloponnesians at 
Olympia; two others, one by Cleon, 
and the other by Diodotus, the respec- 
tive leaders of the democratical and 
ihe aristocratical parties at Athens. On 
these consummate orations the trans- 
lator has bestowed his usual care ; and 
his annotations leave little to be desired 
in the way of explanation and illustra- 
tion. In the course of the above nar- 
rative, is interposed, by way of episode, 
a most interesting and graphic descrip- 
tion of the mode by which the greater 
part of the besieged Platzans forced 
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their way over the lines of circumval- 
lation, and made their escape to Athens. 
After the conclusion of the narrative 
respecting the Mytilenzans, the story 
of the unfortunate Platzans left behind 
in thecity is resumed. The miserable 
wretches, reduced to the most horrible 
extremities by famine, are induced to 
surrender themselves at discretion to 
the Lacedzmonians, in order to stand 
trial, in which they obtain leave to be 
heard in their own defence, by two 
persons appointed by themselves as 
spokesmen. Their address to the Lace- 
dzmonians is, perhaps, the most im- 
pressive and pathetic thing of the kind 
to be found in ancient literature. We 
shall, we conceive, gratify our readers 
by laying before them two brief ex- 
tracts from this chef d’euvre. 


*¢ We.say, then, in answer to the brief 
question ‘ if we have done the Lacedemo- 
nians and their allies any good during the 
war?’ that if ye ask us as enemies, ye are 
not aggrieved in having received no good at 
our hands; if as friends, then those who 
thought us such, and yet warred upon us, 
are most to blame. We, for our parts, both 
in the time of the peace, and in the war 
against the Mede, acquitted ourselves well ; 
in the one case, not being the first to vio- 
late it; and in the other, we alone of the 
Beeotians cooperating for the freedom of 
Greece: and though inlanders, we fought 
by sea at Artemisium; and at the battle 
which took place in our own country, we 
fought by the side of you and Pausanias ; 
and whatever else of peril was at that time 
encountered by the Greeks, in all we parti- 
cipated even beyond our strength. To you, 
too, O Lacedemonians, in particular, when 
the greatest danger encircled Sparta, when, 
after the earthquake, the Helots revolted to 
Ithome, we sent the third part of our forces 
for your succour: a service of which you 
ought not to be unmindful. 

7 7 * + * * 


“© Shameful it will be thought for the 
Lacedemonians to destroy Platza, seeing 
that your fathers inscribed their city on the 
tripod at Delphi, and for you to utterly ex- 
punge it from the community of Greece. 
For to this calamitous situation are we re- 
duced, who, when the Medes prevailed, were 
brought to ruin; and now we are worsted by 
the Thebans, through you, who were before 
our dearest friends, and have been subjected 
to two of the greatest dilemmas, Lefore of 
perishing by hunger unless we had capitu- 
lated, and now of being put on trial for our 
lives ; and to be spurned by all. We Pla- 
tans, who showed a zeal in the cause of 
Greece even beyond our power, are left aban- 
doned and unassisted; fur not one of our 
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then allies comes to our help; and ye, La- 
cedemonians, our only hope, we fear lest ye 
should prove not true to us. 

** But. we entreat you, by those gods 
whom we once invoked in common alliance ; 
by your honour in the sight of Greece, re- 
lent, and if ye have been instigated to aught 
of evil by the Thebans, change your pur- 
pose, and on the contrary ask of them this 
boon—not to be obliged to destroy those 
whom honour forbids you to molest—but to 
be content to receive virtuous and not base 
gratification; and impart not pleasure to 
others, and yourselves incur the infamy at- 
tendant thereon. But [spare us]; for it 
were a short, indeed, and easy work to de- 
stroy our bodies, but a long and difficult one 
to wipe away the stain of the deed: for you 
would take vengeance upon those who are 
not enemies, but well-wishers, who were at 
war with you by constraint. So that you 
will alone decide justly by granting us a 
freedom from all harm; especially consider- 
ing that you received us by voluntary sub- 
mission, and stretching forth to you our 
hands (and such the Grecians are accustomed 
to spare), and who, moreover, have all along 
deserved well of you. Contemplate, we be- 
seech you, the tombs of your ancestors, who 
fell by the sword of the Medes, and were in- 
terred in our soil, whom, at the public 
charge, we honour each returning year with 
vestments and ali other ceremonial honours ; 
and whatsoever our soil produces, we offer 
the first fruits of all, as well-wishers of a 
friendly country and companions in arms : 
the contrary to which ye will do by an un- 
just decision. For consider now—Pausanias, 
when burying them, thought that he com- 
mitted them to a friendly soil, and among 
people of friendly dispositions: but ye, if ye 
kill us, and make the Platzan territory a 
province of Thebes, what else will ye do 
than leave your ancestors and kindred in a 
hosiile country, and with their murderers, 
unhonoured with those marks of reverence 
which they now receive? and ye, moreover, 
will enslave a country wherein the Greeks 
conquered their freedom; ye will desolate 
the temples of those gods to whom their 
prayers were offered up on conquering the 
Medes, and will deprive them of those who 
instituted and set up the country sacrifices,”” 


Then follows the counter oration by 
the Thebans, which is marked by ex- 
usperation unabated by time; nay, 
whetted afresh by a spirit of revenge, 
on account of their recently murdered 
relatives. The reasonings are specious, 
but fallacious; and the wholea re- 
markable example of mere special 
pleading. The oration, however, is 
exceedingly important, from its throw- 
ing great light on a subject of which 
we should otherwise have been very 
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ignorant, the early history of Beeotia, 
and indeed on the political relations of 
Greece in general at the period in 
question. There are, however, here, 
as in every one of the orations, without 
exception, numerous obscure passages 
and dark allusions ; on all which the 
annotator has exerted himself with his 
usual success. 


(To be continued.) 


-——@-—— 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 15. 

ytd that your pages are avowedly 

open to the researches of Classical 
Literature, I gladly avail myself of the 
opportunity to make a communication 
which I should not else know where 
to promulgate. 

Some pretensions of mine to the 
first demonstration De causis syntaxeos 
Grece, as involved in the true doctrine 
of the Origin of the Cases, 1 have very 
fully and fairly laid before the publick ;* 
and should be well pleased, if I could 
draw more attention to the subject, 
to promote even hostile discussion. 
Hitherto I have been gratified with as- 
surances of adhesion only, and regret 
the want of an antagonist. For beyond 
a doubt more varied and extensive il- 
lustration may be reasonably required, 
before either the doctrine itself, or the 
practical application of it, can demand 
admission among the received truths 
and established rules of Greek Gram- 
mar. 

Every scholar who derives credit to 
his name from any assumed discovery 
in the ¢erra incognita of his art, is 
bound very carefully to search the re- 
ports of all preceding navigators, and 
to allow at once the merit of a prior 
claim if by any successful adventurer 
before him it shall appear that the new 
land was acquired or approached. 

Since the publication of those tracts 
(referred to below) in February last, I 
saw in a recent catalogue, not without 
serious misgivings, the following ar- 
ticle : 

Slothower de origine et causisCasuum : 
1791. For the title of such a book was 
enough to fill me with alarm; it 
breathed the very air of my own ad- 
venture, and seemed likely to condemn 
me to the fate and fame of those au- 
thors who in a somewhat odd phrase 
are said to have found a mare’s nest. 
When, however, after some trouble, 
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Professor Moor of Glasgow, and Mr. Tate 
of Richmond. Baldwin and Cradock, 
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the book itself came into my hands, 
I was quickly relieved from ali suspi- 
cion and solicitude on that account. 
The principal notionsof Mr.Slothower, 
luckily or unluckily, lie quite at the 
antipodes to mine; as the following 
extracts indeed from the Index prefixed 
to his very singular Diatribe will im- 
mediately show. 

First then, in his own order, of the 
Tenses, thus, p. 123. ‘* Tempora per 
literas prosthelicas et epentheticas, 
QUZ OLIM NIHIL SIGNIFICABANT, 
sed nunc augmentum et litera charac- 
teristica dicuntur, formari solent.” 

Secondly and sufficiently, of the 
Cases, as follows, p. 29. ‘* Casus viden- 
tur nati esse ex OLIM IDEM SIGNIFI- 
CANTIBUS ejusdem nominis termina- 
tionibus.” 

With a very different feeling of de- 
light indeed and obligation, I quote 
the following acute and a re- 
mark from the Lexicon Herodoteum of 
Schweighaeuser. For though I had 
long taken the same view of the appa- 
rent discrepancy and real agreement of 
two different modes to suggest the 
same local relation, I must own my- 
self indebted to that admirable man 
for the brief and yet clear expression, by 
which he has so happily hit the very 
nail on the head. 

Under zpos cum Genilivo, he makes 
this statement : 3. 05 cum Genit. usur- 
patur subinde uli de Situ loci cujusdam 
agitur, et Latine Versus. Ad, redditur: 
Et istd quidem notione cum Accus. 
construilur. 

Sed sicuti Latine, ubi de Situ agitur, 
perinde et eddem notione, v. gr. Versus 
aut Ad orientem, e¢ Ab oriente dici- 
mus; similiter in greco sermone Pre- 
positio xpos cum Genitivo, gu@ pro- 
prie A, Ab, significat, adhiberi potest. 
Nempe correlata hee et mutua sunt: 
Quam in partem ego respiciens conspi- 
cio aliquid. Ab ea parte res illa mihi 
in oculas incidit. 

This striking remark of Schweigh- 
aeuser, taken along with Damm’s ac- 
count of the preposition pd; referred 
to in the Tracts, p. ii. may be consi- 
dered as completing the argument at 
all points which that preposition affords 
in my favour. And the general argu- 
ment itself may thus briefly be stated 
and exemplified for the classical read- 
ers of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 











+ Valentini Slothower Diatribe Philoso- 
phico-Grammatica de origine et causis Casu- 
um, presertim in Greci et Latina Lingua. 
Leovardie, 1791, 
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The Greek oblique cases had in their 
original frame and structure a distinct 
term each of their own, indicative of 
local relation, independently of the 
prepositions with which they are other- 
wise connected. In the local terms so 
combined with the noun itself, we may 
now discover, for the genitive our of or 
from, for the dative our in or at, for 
the accusative our ¢o or something 
equivalent. 

And agreeably to this hypothesis (for 
so let it be called) the following con- 
structions, when they occur in Xeno- 
phon, will be naturally translated, 
mpos Kupou, mpos Kupw, apos Kipov. The 
same analogy is still more strikingly 
seen in the syntax of wapx, from its 
evident equivalency to the English 
word side. Let the following analysis 
speak for itself: rapa Z:viov, from-side- 
Xenias; wage KAsapxw, at-side-Clear- 
chus; rapa BaosAta, to-side-the King. 


a: S..%. Yours, &c. J.T. 


P.S. In a very scholarlike edition of 
the Troades of Euripides (Londini, 
apud B. Fellowes) which appeared very 
lately, I was somewhat surprised to 
find that the following anapestic verse 
had passed uncorrected, and without a 
hint indeed of its being erroneous. 


v. 101. per aRarrAoutvov Dexkpnovos avexou. 
Correct without scruple dasnovos dvorxov. 


To support that faulty structure, ap- 
peal is sometimes made toa deeper and 
more perverse error in the paremiac 
line of Iph. in Aul. vv. 122-3. 

> ‘. #2 v ‘ \ 
Ebg TAS BAAMS WeaS Yup on 
modes Sakcouey Upeevenkouse 
though that passage, long ago, was, 
plausibly at least, thus corrected : 
tls @AAaS yap Sactoropcy wpas 
masses THS ONS UutveLbous. 
Vide Museum Criticum, vol. i. pp. 
332-3. 


On Macaronic Poetry. 
(Concluded from p. 330.) 
Ove most amusing and most volu- 

minous Macaronic poet is Dr. 
Geddes, who was born in Banff in 
Scotland in the year 1737, and died in 
1802. The following is, I believe, a cor- 
rect list of his Macaronic productions : 
1790. Epistola Macaronicaad Fratrem 
de iis quze gesta sunt in nupero Dis- 
sentientium Conventu, Londini ha- 


bito, prid. id. Feb. 1790. Johnson, 
4to. pp. 21. 


1790. Epistola Macaronica, &c. with 
an English version for the use of the 
ladies and country gentlemen. John- 
son, 4to. pp. 30. 

1795. Ode Pindarico -Sapphico- Ma- 
caronica, in Guglielmi Pitti, &c. 
laudem. Morn. Chronicle, Jan. 13. 

. Translation of the same. Ditto, 
Jan. 30. 

1800. Bardomachia, Poema Macaro- 
nico- Latinum. Johnson, 4to. pp. 14. 

——. Bardomachia, or the Battle of 
the Bards; translated from the ori- 
ginal Latin. Johnson, 4to. pp. 16. 


This was written on the subject of a 
battle (celebrated at the time) between 
two rival poets, in a bookseller’s shop. 

The Epistola Macaronica is founded 
upon the incidents that occurred at a 
dinner of the Protestant Dissenters at 
the London Tavern in February 1790, 
when they were endeavouring to get 
a repeal of the test and corporation acts, 
and is one of the happiest macaronic 
attempts extant. 


The poet thus describes the different 
classes assembled : 


‘* Hic,unain halla magnaque, altaque, treceni 
Meetavere viri, ex diversis nomine sectis : 
Hi, quibus et cordi est audacis dogma Socini; 
Hi, quibus arrident potius dictamina Arii ; 
Hi, qui Calvini mysteria dira tuentur ; 
Hi, quibus affixum est a bibaptismate nomen. 
All, in a word, qui se oppressos most heavily 
credunt 
Legibus injustis,test-oathibus atque profanis; 
While high-church homines in ease et luxury 
vivunt ; [punt ! 
Et placeas, postas, mercedes, munia, gras- 
Hi cuncti keen were; fari aut pugnare pa- 
Prisca pro causa.” [rati 





He thus proceeds to place them at 
table : 


*¢ Sedimus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine 
postas, 

Et mappis mundi coveratas, et china-plattis, 

Spoonibus,et knivis sharpis, furcisque trisulcis 

Stratas ; cum largis glassis, vinoque repletis, 

Bottellis, saltis, vinegarique cruetis.”” 


The dinner concluded, he describes 
the different orators, from which the 
following extracts will suffice : 
¢¢ Thick-shortus sed homo (cui nomen cre- 

do, Bevellus, ) 
Upstartans medio, super et subsellia scandens, 
Toti conventtis oculos atque ora trahebat. 
Breech-pocket one hand fills; tortam tenet 
altera chartam ; ; 
Chartam morosis plenam sharpisque resolvis. 
Tum -pandit big-mouthum—atque O! que 
grandia verba 
Protulit “hic noster Cicero !’ 
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«¢ Brave! turba exclamat vecors—Pruden- 
tior autem (um. 

Pars shakare caput visa est, et wryere mouth- 

Interea Watson sese (Saulus velut alter 

In medio populi) raisans, ora et rubicunda 

Ostendens, hec est festiva voce locutus.” &c. 


In the year 1801, a work was printed 
(I believe not published) under the su- 
perintendance of Dr. A. Duncan, with 
the following title: ‘* Carminum rari- 
orum Macaronicorum delectus, in usum 
ludorum Appollinarium,” Edinb.1801, 
8vo. This, although it includes several 
clever classical jeux-d’esprit, contains 
scarcely anything strictly macaronic, 
except the * Polemo-Middinia,”’ and a 
burlesque diploma for Dr. Wm. Suther- 
land, written by Mr. Wm. Meston, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, of which the 
following is a specimen : 


6 Quoth Preses, strictum post examen, 
Nunc esto Doctor ; we said, 4men. 
So to you all hune commendamus, 

Ut juvenem quem nos amamus, 

Qui multas habet qualitates, 

To please all humours and e@tates. 

He vies, if sober, with Duns Scotus, 
Sed multo magis si sit potus. 

In disputando just as keen as 

Calvin, John Knox, or Tom Aquinas. 
In every question of theology, 
Versatus multum in trickology ; 

Et in catalogis librorum 

Frazer could never stand before him ; 
For he, by page and leaf, can quote 
More books than Solomon e’er wrote. 
A lover of the mathematics 

He is, but hates the hydrostatics, 
Because he thinks it a cold study 

To deal in water, clear or muddy,” &c. 


] will wind up these macaronics with 
a provincial poem, founded on the pe- 
culiarity of the Newcastle bur. It was 
published in December 1791, as from 
one of the rooks which then built their 
nest on the vane of the Exchange, and 
addressed to the good people of Bur- 
castle : 


¢ Rough roll’d the roaring river’s stream, 

And rapid ran the rain, 

When Robert Rutter dreamt a dream, 
Which rack’d his heart with pain : 

He dreamt there was a raging bear 
Rush’d from the rugged rocks ; 

And strutting round with horrid stare, 
Breath’d terror to the Brocks.* 


But Robert Rutter drew his sword, 
And rushing forward right, 

The horrid creature’s thrapple gor’d, 
And barr’d his rueful spite. 
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Then, stretching forth his brawny arm 
To drag him to the stream, 

He grappled grizzle, rough and warm, 
Which rouz’d him from his dream.” 


I have at last come to an end of this 
epistle, which has somehow crawled 
out to an unconscionable length. I had 
once a fancy for printing in a small- 
sized book some few of the best maca- 
ronic works, with an_ introduction 
something similar to the foregoing let- 
ter, and a portrait of the Porcine Poet, 
with engravings of the battles, &c ; but 
I hesitated whether I might not have 
to address such a work. ‘* Lectori si 
quis.” Yours, &c. W. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 7. 

ies remarks of your correspondent 

E. I. C. p. 218, on the represen- 
tation of modern statuary figures in 
Roman costume, are just. The ab- 
surdity of such apparel on modern Eu- 
— is striking, and appears un- 
called for, it being no other than the 
disguise of a masquerade dress, however 
classical the drapery may be. The chief 
object of a statue is confessedly to pre- 
serve the likeness of an individual, and 
the portrait is not faithful, if it is made 
otherwise than as the person when in 
life appeared. 

Of the stiff, formal, unpicturesque 
character of modern apparel, 1 am 
justly sensible; but I conceive that it 
is inconsistent with true portraiture to 
represent the figure in a foreign dress. 
The statue of King George the Third, 
recently placed in the Royal Exchange, 
is appropriately arrayed in the corona- 
tion robes ; but if it is thought neces- 
sary to represent the illustrious dead in 
the imposing costume of antiquity, let 
us not travel from our own land in 
search of the picturesque and becom- 
ing. The Highland garb may vie in 
gracefulness with the Greek or Ro- 
man, and has surely equal claims to 
consideration. It was admired by our 
late gracious Sovereign, and honoured 
by being adopted as the court dress of 
Scotland. His present most excellent 
Majesty, not less attentive to the north- 
ern portion of his loyal subjects, will, 
it is confidently believed, renew the 
interest which Royal condescension 
lately drew towards Scotland and its 
manly costume, which may certainly 
be adopted most appropriately, by the 
Scots, as highly suitable for the effect 
of statues, or monumental sculpture. 

Yours, &c. James LoGan. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— Oe 


A concise History and Description of the City 
and Cathedral of Worcester ; comprising 
also a brief account of all Market and 
Borough Towns, and principal Seats of the 
Nobility and Gentry in the County, and 
Biographical Notices of Eminent Charac- 
ters, connected with the City and County, 
ly Birth or Residence: to which is added, 
an Appendix, containing a list of all offi- 
cial persons, Civil and Ecclesiastical, con- 
nected with the City, the Cathedral, &c. 
12mo, pp. 256. 


HE termination Cestfer is an in- 
dubitable proof of the remote an- 
tiquity of Worcester ; but through the 
aucity of indicia, its early history has 
oe subjected to numberless hypo- 
theses; and hypotheses produce con- 
troversy and party. We are, however, 
among those who do not believe that a 
thing never existed because the me- 
morials of it are obliterated. 
In p. 16 our author says, 


*¢ The castle of Worcester was no doubt 
the seat of these Saxon viceroys; but no 
part of the primitive structure has survived 
to modern times. Only one of the ap- 
pendages to the Castle still remains ; but it 
is nearly entire, and is no doubt of the age 
denoted by its name, Edgar’s tower.” 


As this allegation may draw the au- 
thor into a scrape, we shall here inter- 
pose in his behalf. 

It always gives us pain when we 
find antiquaries at variance with the 
most learned men and best scholars of 
the country. Of such an infelicity, 
the architecture of the middle ages, 
called Gothic, has been a fertile source, 
because the subject has been treated in 
a very unliterary manner by profes- 
sional men, who have utterly disre- 
garded history. It is known to men 
of learning, that the arts travelled from 
Italy to France, and from France to 
England ; and that as to architecture, 
Bede calls the round arched style Opus 
Romanum ; aud that the pointed style 
is shown by various eminent travellers 
(quoted in Mr. Haggit’s Letters) to be 
an Asiatic or Oriental fashion ; and 
such are the opinions of those who fol- 
low the adage of Sir Isaac Newton, 
‘* Hypotheses non fingo :”’ and we so- 
lemnly believe, that in all substantials 
there never were any other than these 
two styles. 

Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1830. 
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We shall now give a concise history 
of the Opus Romanum, and its cha- 
racteristics.* Eddius, in his Life of 
Wilfrid, written, says Fabricius (Med. 
ZEv. Biblioth. ii. 243), about the year 
720, says, that Wilfrid brought over 
with him from abroad, not only music 
masters, but cementarios (masons) and 
others versed ‘* omnis pen’ artis mi- 
nisterio (see XV. Scriptor. p. 58). 
With the aid of these, he built the 
Church of Rippon with ashler stone 
(polito lapide), from the foundation to 
the top, and raised it high, propped 
by various columns and iles (‘ variis 
columnis et porticibus suffultam in al- 
tum erexit.” Id. p. 60). A similar 
description of the use of ashler columns 
and iles is also given of Hexham (id. 
p- 62), founded also by him, with the 
additions, says Eddius, of long and high 
walls, and various passages up and 
down by means of stair-cases. Richard 
of Hexham (Decem Scriptores, col. 
290) adds, subterranean crypts and ora- 
tories; walls supported by square, and 
various, and well. polished columns, 
and divided into three stories (* tribus 
tabulatis distinctos”) ofimmenselength 
and altitude. These and the capitals 
(capitalla) of the columns by which 
they were supported, and the arch of 
the sanctuary (arcum sanctuarii,t i. e. 
of the presbytery or place where the 
altarstood), he decorated with histories, 
images, various bas-reliefs (*‘ variis 
celaturarum figuris ex lapide promi- 
nentibus”’), pictures, and different co- 
lours. The body of the Church he 
surrounded with pentices (appenticiis) 
and iles, and divided them Raow and 
above by walls and cochlew (newell 
staircasest). But in the very stair- 
cases, and over them, he made stone 
steps (ascensoria ex lapide) and deam- 
bulatories §, and various winding ways 





* We purposely omit Bentham (Ely, 
1722), because we refer to his originals. 

+ This word sometimes signified the 
Church generically ; but specifically presby- 
tery, where the altar stood. See Ducange 
in voce. 

t The word signifies both a staircase 
tower, and newell staircase. See Ducange. 

§ Clerestories arc not modern ; for upper 
ranges of small columns, supporting the 
roof, still exist at Paestum. Leake, i. 98. 
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(viarum anfraclus), sometimes up, 
sometimes down, so that numbers 
might be there collected, and yet be 
unseen by those below. He placed 
also an infinite number of most secret 
and beautiful chapels (oratoria) and 
altars in the iles (porticibus), of which 
(says Richard, who died about 1190) 
parts, as the towers and_ battlements 
(propugnacula), yet remain ; so that it 
was not wholly destroyed by the Danes, 
as appears in topographers. We have 
a further description of the Opus Ro- 
manum in the Chureh of Canterbury, 
as copied from Eadmer, by Gervase 
(Decem Scriptores, col. 1291). The 
Church was built after the model of 
old St. Peter’s at Rome, of which 
there exist copious plans and descrip- 
tions in the works of Ciampini and 
Bonanni. We shall not particularize 
the details concerning the crypts and 
altars, but only give general forms. 
There were a Lady-chapel, enclosed 
choir, nave, and iles, as now; but 
here lay a distinction. In the middle 
of the nave were two towers preject- 
ing beyond the iles (sub medio longitu- 
dinis aule ipsius duc turres erant pro- 
minentes ultra ecclesia alas). One of 
these, the southern, had an altar in 
the middle, and in the side the prin- 
cipal door of the Church, called ** An- 
tiquitus ab Anglis Suthdure,” where 
Law Courts were held. The other 
tower was on the north, and in confuta- 
tion of Whittaker’s idea, had cloisters 
on both sides of it (hinc inde), where 
the younger monks were instructed. 
After the conflagration of this part of 
the Church, the great alteration made 
by Lanfranc was the substitution of a 
central tower and transepts. Thus 
does it appear, that Lady-chapels, en- 
closed chcirs, naves, iles, columns, 
chapels, arches at the entrance of 
chancels, stair- case towers, battlements, 
deambulatories or triforia, images, bas- 
reliefs, and wall- paintings, are of Anglo- 
Saxon date; and what is singular is, 
the Church held in the hand of the 
effigies of Adelsinda, wife of Count 
Vulfoade, of the eighth century, en- 
graved by Montfaucon (Monum. Fran- 
ais), almost exactly resembles the 
Anglo-Saxon house, engraved by Strutt, 
and fully explains the loftiness of these 
old Churches. More explanations may 
be found in Mr. Wood’s Letters of an 
Architect, and without the study of 
that book, all expositions of our an- 
cient architecture must be superficial 
and assumptive. 
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Such was the Opus Romanum, but 
as few or no assimilations are to be 
found in the Churches of Rome, Mr. 
Burton is surprised. He finds, how- 
ever, counterparts in Lombardy (Rome, 
li. p. 78, 79), where he says, ‘* the 
same solidity in the columns, the in- 
variable adoption of the round arch, 
without any mixture of the pointed in 
the same building, that corrupt and 
degenerate resemblance to Grecian 
models, particularly in the capitals, but 
not at all in the proportions, those 
grotesque ornaments formed of real or 
Imaginary animals, which characterize 
our Saxon edifices, may all be observed 
in Lombardy, particularly in the cities 
of Placentia, Parma, Reggio, Modena, 
Bologna, &c.”"—Now Lombardy was 
not converted to the Christian faith 
before the time 6f Pope Gregory [590 
to 603] (see Cluverii Sisimeax p- 385). 
And in the Foreign Review (No. XI. 
p- 254) we have extracts from a work 
entitled, “‘Antichita Romantiche d’I- 
talia” (copied by us in our Magazine 
for August, p. 146), and as the heathen 
Longobardi conquered the Goths, who 
were Christians, and as one of the 
Jirst examples of a series of arches, in- 
stead of horizontal arehitraves raised 
upon insulated columns, is in the 
Church of S. Vitale in Ravenna, which 
was begun in the time of Amalasuntha, 
Queen of the Goths, about A. D. 530, 
we are not surprised at our use of the 
term Gothic architecture, because we 
leduce its origin from the style pre- 
valent in Italy, afier the conquests and 
occupation of the Goths. The term 
Gothic, as applied to the pointed arch 
style, is manifestly a mere catachresis, 
because it occurs in no ancient chro- 
nicler whatever. 

The truth is, that the real distine- 
tion between the architecture of the 
old Greeks and Romans, and of our 
ancestors, is the construction of arches 
over pillars, instead of horizontal en- 
tablatures. In the time of Dioclesian, 
when the fashion first began of arches 
over columns,* there was an interven- 
ing entablature ; in Constantine’s time, 
the arches were sprung from the ca- 
pitals; but the northern nations, in 
their attempt to copy Roman architec- 
ture, imitated that of Dioclesian, but 
ultimately reduced the entablature to 
a mere slab over the capital. On the 
other hand, the architects employed 





¥* Qu.? see Encycl. of Antig. i. 24, and 
the authorities there cited. 
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by Theodoric introduced a solid block 
under the springing; and to those 
same architects are we indebted for 
corbels and walls, and arches support- 
ed upon them. Wood’s Letters, ii. 
165-167. [See, too, our vol. xcix. 1. 
p- 333. | 

Furthermore, Ravenna is in the 
Romagna, and Bede was therefore vin- 
dicated in using the term Opus [toma- 
zum, without limiting its use to the 
city ; and even there it occurs in the 
Church of St. Constantia, a fabric 
which Mr. Burton says (ii. p. 84) is as 
old as the time of Constantine; by 
some thought to be much older. 

Now it so happens, that Bede died 
in the year 735, Eddius in 720, and 
that both therefore knew well what 
were the fashions of the day, and 
whence they were borrowed ; nor can 
we admit the position, that because 
there may be no remaining tombstones, 
there never were Church-yards. But 
such is the logic upon which rests the 
position of the Normannists. They 
say, there remains no Anglo-Saxon 
specimen. This is not reasonable. If 
a man says I am eighty years old, and 
the answer is, no, you are but sixty, 
he refers to the Parish Register ; and it 
is deemed evidence before a jury. We 
shall give cases in point. There are 
Ante-Norman Churches existent in 
Wales, and Anglo-Wales. In the 
Anglia Sacra (vol. ii. p. 671), it is 
stated, that there were consecrated in 
the time of Edward¢ the Confessor, 
inter alia, the Church of Lantilio 
[Gressenio, N. E. of Abergavenny], 
and others with the prefix of Lian, 
which it would be madness to ascribe 
to the Northan era. 

Are there no remains Iecft of the 
Churches whose priests are mention- 
ed in Domesday? Is not Tickencote 
a remarkable singularity, yet perfectly 
conformable to the profuse ornament 
described by Eddius? Is not the 
Arcus Sanctuarii of Richard of Hex- 
ham, conspicuous at Kilpeck, co. He- 
reford, consecrated in the reign of the 
Conqueror (Angl. Sacr. ub. supr.) 
Are there no Roman ornaments in the 
Churches of Padworth, Bucklebury, 
Thatcham, and Tidmarsh, co. Berks? 

Was Mr. Samuel Lysons, who 
throughout his Britannia admits the 
existence of numerous Anglo-Saxon 
Churches, an ignorant man? Are 
stones deliquescent, like salts ?—and, if 
we have Roman walls yet surviving, 
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may not we have British and Saxon 
walls also? Ifa similar style of archi- 
tecture prevailed for six centuries, by 
what law of reason do you ascribe all 
the existing remains to the last century 
only, of these six? By what authority 
do you substitute allegation for evi- 
dence,—and call Roman work Norman? 
W hen history gives you the dates of a 
building, have you examined the 
courses of the masonry, which will as- 
suredly betray the phate vane which 
the edifice has undergone? Do you 
profess to say, that the styles of archi- 
tecture in the Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man illuminations are of dissimilar 
character? Do you profess to say, 
that such palpable Saxon appellations 
as Coningslurgh, Godric’s Castle, Ed- 
gar’s Tower, &c. did not imply Anglo- 
Saxon fabrics? But their remains as- 
similate Norman buildings. Of course 
they do; because there was only the 
Roman style known; but what of this? 
A countryman’s smock-frock is the 
old Anglo-Saxon tunic of the eighth 
century (see Strutt’s Dresses, Pl. I.) 
Are the Saxon manuscripts, therefore, 
to be made modern forgeries? People 
should clear away the obstructions be- 
fore they begin new roads. 

We have been thus sailing round to 
get into a trade-wind about Edgar’s 
Tower, and the consequent Saxonism, 
as connected with a castle of that zra; 
for why else was it called Edgar's 
tower? and that castle we believe to 
have been originally Anglo-Saxon 
(under Edgar), because, inter alia, 
it might have been at first British, for 
it contained a tumulus, in which have 
been found Roman coins (see p. 54). 

The denotation of Anglo-Saxon 
Castles, was the erection of the Keep 
upon a tumulus; or else, according to 
Mr. King (as appears from Corfe), 
upon the brow of a precipice. The 
Normans do not seem to have con- 
sulted any such rule; for very rarely 
does any tumulus appear at the base 
of their keeps, perhaps never, unless in 
a Castle or Burgh, which was known 
in the Anglo-Saxon wra. We include 
Burghs, because the word Buph does 
imply Castellum as well as Urbs, and 
Beops and Beoph, collis, mons, tu- 
mulus, agger, refugium. ‘The denota- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon fortresses, not si- 
tuated upon promontories, are tumuli, 
In the time of Edward the elder, were 
founded the Castles of Bakewell (co. 
Derby), Towcester, Tamworth, and 
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Warwick. All these have tumuli; 
whereon stood towers. Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire (p. 817) says, that Tamworth 
had a strong tower called the Dungeon, 
upon the top of an artificial tumulus. 
He says the same (p. 341) of Warwick. 
Carisbrooke is mentioned in the sixth 
century. The Keep there stands upon 
a tumulus, and is supposed to be coeval 
with the Anglo-Saxon zra. Caldecot, 
presumed by Archdeacon Coxe to be 
of the time of Harold, has a tower upon 
a tumulus. Dudley, mentioned in 
Domesday, stands upon a tumulus. 
Coningsborough, Launceston, Restor- 
mel, Crickhowell, and others, have a 
similar site. 

King adds also brows of precipices 
and steeps. Does not Nennius men- 
tion (XV. Scriptor. 98) ‘ innumerable 
promontories, with innumerable castles, 
made ofstonesand bricks?” The Anglo- 
Saxon Castle, founded at Bakewell, 
anno 924, consisted of a square plot 
with a tumulus, on which stood a 
tower; now this was precisely in the 
fashion of the Opus Romanum applied 
to Castellation, for Gibbon says (vii. 
127, 8vo.) ‘* The far greater part of 
Justinian’s forts, seem to have con- 
sisted only of a stone or brick tower, 
in the midst of a square or circular 
area, which was surrounded by a wall 
and ditch, and afforded, in a moment of 
danger, some protection to the peasants 
and cattle of the neighbouring villages.” 

Take another assimilation. The 
windows of the Church of St. Stefano 
Rotondo, at Rome, ascribed to tle fifth 
century, and engraved in Burton (ii. 
85), are like those so common in our 
old Opus Romanum. 

But to revert to the work before us. 
With regard to Edgar’s ‘Tower, of 
which there is a beautiful wood-cut 
in p. 42, there is nothing of the Opus 
Romanum in it, except, if the engrav- 
ing be correct, in the two inner round- 
headed arches of the gateway. 

Furthermore, we beg to supply a de- 
sideratum in this work. Bishop Lit- 
tleton, from certain appellations, and 
a huge barrow called Cruckbarrow, 
about a mile from the suburb of Sud- 
bury, contends that Worcester was a 
Roman town; and Yarranton main- 
tains that it was used by them for 
iron works. Dr. Nash (App. cix.) 
will have it, that the castle was an 
original fortress of the Britons, be- 
cause it is close to the river, where it is 
fur a long way fordable. John Rous, 
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of Warwick, according to Archbishop 
Usher (Britannic. Eccles. Antiq. p. 
34), says, that Worcester was founded 
by King Constanéius ; but according to 
the printed copy of that fabulist (p. 
54), it is Constanéine. 

We have made such struggles to 
impede another Norman Conquest, and 
consequent neglectof British and Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, that we have not 
room for extracts. Indeed the work 
does not contain any of those curious 
matters which it is our rule to select 
on account of novelty; but is a well- 
digested and able compendium of the 


local history. 
— 


A Narrative ly John Ashburnham of his 
Attendance on King Charles the First from 
Oxford to the Scotch Army, and from 
Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight: 
never before printed. To which is prefixed 
a Vindication of his Character and Con- 
duct from the Misrepresentations of Lord 
Clarendon ; Ly his lineal Descendant and 
present Representative. 2 vols. 8vo. Por- 
trait. 

Mr. Joun AsHBURNHAM was the 
eldest son of Sir John Ashburnham, by 
Eliz. daughter of Sir Thos. Beaumont, 
and born in the year 1603. Through 
relationship to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he was in 1628 appointed groom 
of the Bedchamber ; and, as Lord Ches- 
terfield says, that he likes men who are 
called Tom, Bob, or Dick, by their 
intimates, because it evinces good qua- 
lities of heart; so it is plain that his 
Sovereign regarded him with affection, 
because he calls him Jack Ashburn- 
ham, and was himself so cautious, ‘as 
to see and observe men long before he 
received them about his person.” (ii. 
hee In 1640 he was member for 

dastings in the Long Parliament; and 

though it does not appear that he ever 
spoke, yet his name frequently occurs 

as a member of committees, and a 

teller on divisions. Lord Clarendon, 

evidently his enemy, in an insidious 
way, and palpably jealous of his in- 
fluence with the King, says, that ‘¢ he 
being a member of the House, was 
always ready to report the service he 

did his Majesty as advantageously as 

the business would bear,” a sneer at 

his motives, not a proof of his talent, 
as our biographer thinks. (p. 3.) In 

1642 he was proceeded against for 

contempt, because he disobeyed the 

summons of the House. Upon this 
event the King was so imprudent as to 
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write a letter to the Commons! In 
1643 he was expelled the House for 
being in the King’s quarters, and his 
estate sequestered. From that year 
till 1648, he was a confidential agent 
of his Majesty in various commissions, 
and of course proscribed by the Parlia- 
ment, from whose feline paws he had 
many lucky escapes. When the pro- 
position was made to Charles in cap- 
tivity for giving the Royal assent to an 
Act declaring certain delinquents who 
were not to expect pardon, Mr. Ash- 
burnham was included, because such 
a sacrifice would be so dishonourable 
as irretrievably to disgrace his Majesty. 
So severe was the sequestration of his 
estate, that a petition of his wife for 
some allowance of its proceeds to main- 
tain and educate their children was re- 
jected; indeed, nothing less than a 
whole half of that estate was accepted 
as a composition. (p. 11.) At the Re- 
storation, he again became groom of 
the Bedchamber to the second Charles, 
and was returned to Parliament as 
member for the county of Sussex. In 
1661 he had certain grants in lieu of 
9200/. advanced for the service of his 
unfortunate master, and in 1671 died, 
in the 68th year of his age. 

The cause of the present Vindication 
was a scandalous report that he had 
betrayed his Majesty into the Isle of 
Wight, by compact with the Parlia- 
ment and Army, before his departure 
from Hampton Court (p. 40); and in 
the propagation of this aspersion, Lord 
Clarendon was either a principal or 
accessory. The account given — 
Ashburnham himself is, that the King, 
under fear of assassination at Hamp- 
ton Court, himself dictated escape to 
the Isle of Wight, because it was ge- 
nerally inhabited by a people always 
well affected to the Crown, and at that 
time under no such power as could 
subdue them. (ii. p. 48.) With this 
opinion Mr. Ashburnham admits that 
he concurred (p. 49), and we think 
very rationally. Under peril, two qua- 
lities are most essential, caution and 
presence of mind, and of these, unfor- 
tunately, hope and fear tend to over- 
throw the operation. It is not every 
man who is cool enough to play out a 
rubber at whist while his house is on 
fire. It was resolved to make the Go- 
vernor a party in the plot, and it was 
never reflected that, under his (the 
King’s) circumstances, no com pensa- 
tion could be promised or assured to 
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Col. Hammond adequate to the risk. 
The Governor, one of Cromwell’s 
crafty school, made a very wise and 
equivocal reply, viz. that his Majesty 
might be assured of the safety of his 
life under his (the Governor’s) care. 
This contract simply amounted to a 
declaration that he would not be the 
King’s executioner, or be under-she- 
riff while others performed the office ; 
only that he would be the gaol-keeper. 
The Crown was before irrecoverably 
lost; and, with regard to all deposed 
Kings, it has ever been the rule to 
send them out of the world as speedily 
as possible, through fear of the conse- 
quences of commiseration. Charles, 
it seems, expected a ship to come to 
Newport to take him to France; and 
broad hints are given, that if Henrietta 
Maria had not formed an adulterous 
connection with Jermyn, she might 
have effected the King’s escape long 
before.* The folly was, however, 
that of acquainting the Governor at 
all with the intention; and of that 
Mr. Ashburnham was innocently the 
author, dhrough a misplaced, unbusi- 
nesslike confidence in the professions of 
Col. Hammond. This he himself ac- 
knowledges in the following part of 
his Narrative. When the King avow- 
ed. his resolution to stay no longer at 
Hampton Court, Mr. A. says, 

**J did then (calling to mind what Col. 
Hammond had said to mee some few dayes 
before meeting him upon the roade to Lon- 
don, that ‘ hee was going downe to his Go- 
vernment, because he found the Armie was 
resolved to break all promises with the 
King, and that hee would have nothing to 
doe with such perfidious actions,’ as like- 
wise what had passed between the King 
and the Scotts Commissioners, and between 
mee and Sir John Berkeley, in their dissent 
from his Majestie’s goeing to London,) un- 
fortunately, in regard of the ill success, not 
of the ill choice of the place, offer to their 
thoughts Sir John Oglander’s house in the 
Isle of Wight, where his Majestie might 
continue concealed, till hee had gained the 
experience of the Governor’s inclinations to 
serve him, which, if good, that place would 
secure him certainly from the feares of any 
private conspiracie of the agitators at Put- 
uey (the principall end of his remoove), 
there being then no soldiers of the Armie in 
that island......But if no conditions could 
be had from the Governour, his Majestie 
would be then close by the water-side, and 
might (when there should be no argument 





* Only one instance occurs of the Queen’s 
co-operation to effect his escape,—ii, 120. 
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left for his stay) take boate and dispose of 
his person, into what part beyond the seas 
he pleased.” —ii. 108—110. 


Accordingly Mr. Ashburnham and 
Sir John Berkeley repaired to the Go- 
vernor, who made the shuffling reply 
alluded to. Charles saw through it; 
for, says Mr. Ashburnham himself, 


¢*When I had made the whole relation 
to the King, hee was pleased to say (with a 
very severe and reserved countenance, the 
first of that kind to mee,) that notwith- 
standing that engagement, hee verily be- 
lieved the Governour would make him a 
prisoner.” —p. 117. 


Almost immediately afterwards, 
Charles, under a panic of being soon 
seized, instead of escaping another 
way delivered himself up to the Go- 
vernor. He leaped, although he had 
looked first. 

That so ill-managed a_ business 
would bring discredit upon all the 
parties, and lay Mr. Ashburnham un- 
der suspicion, and suspicion is sufli- 
cient to generate aspersion, is exceed- 
ingly probable; but, although Mr. 
Ashburnham’s diplomatic talents may 
in this instance at least be justly ques- 
tioned, there are no apparent grounds 
for impeaching his integrity. It is 
possible even, that his zeal to serve the 
King, then under fear of assassination, 
might induce him to risk the impru- 
dence. A royal oak and unofficial 
friends would nevertheless have been 
safer resorts. As the matter was, it 
was an appeal made by a deserter to an 
officer, who must do his duty or incur 
ruin, perhaps death. 

In the Appendix, No. vi. is a re- 
print of the **Memoirs of Sir John 
Berkley,” which we warmly recom- 
mend to our readers, because it shows 
how deep a game Cromwell played. 
It was a master-piece of policy. Ata 
time when all men on all sides were 
in a state of the utmost excitement, 
and all the actors except himself at 
their wits’ ends, he was craftily feeling 
his way, by recommending a consti- 
tution similar to that of Holland, and 
he very soon contrived to lave it put 
in execution. He had one great prin- 
ciple of conduct, which was never to 
avow his real object, but suit his de- 
clarations and professions to the turn 
of the times, as if he was merely a 
passive, unconcerned person, who 
swam with the tide. In the mean 
while, he was so managing circum- 
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stances, that they produced of them- 
selves the object desired. 

The honourable representative of 
Mr. Ashburnham (whose temper in 
this book cannot be too highly praised) 
has, we think, ably exculpated his 
ancestor, as to any kind of baseness 
attached to his character. 


—a—- 


Journal of a Naturalist. 2d Edit. post 8vo. 
pp. 423. 

THEY who depreciate the import- 
ance of learning and the arts and 
sciences, who inculcate contempt for 
talents, and who criminate the profes- 
sion of arms, under the mask of reli- 
gion and fairy dreams of a golden age, 
produce civil and political evils of the 
most dangerous character; but they 
whose piety is united with the love of 
natural philosophy and history (and it 
is a piety which no sophistry or intel- 
lectual diabolism can shake) acquire 
a zeal for the improvement of our 
worldly condition, a filial union of 
love arid awe for deity, a philosophical 
cast of character, a calm trust in Pro- 
vidence, an amiable temper, and a di- 
vine charity; for, says Sterne, ‘a 
quiet journey of the heart in pursuit 
of nature, and those affections which 
arise out of her, make us love each 
other and the world better than we 
should otherwise do.” Indeed, so ma- 
lignaat are the feelings which history 
represents to be consequent upon 
struggles for ascendancy, misnomered 
religion but in fact ambition, that we 
have been sometimes inclined to hold 
the great improvements resulting from 
the study of natural philosophy and 
history, blessings conferred by Provi- 
dence to introduce amelioration of 
thinking and feeling upon sacred sub- 
jects. We speak thus, justifiably, be- 
cause it is among the ordinary follies 
of certain pietists to style natural his- 
tory a frivolous taste for butterflies and 
shells ; as if commerce and medicine 
did not derive important aid from 
cochineal and cautharides; or navi- 
gation was not taught by the nautilus; 
and a deep veneration for the wisdom 
of God, inculcated by al/ his works, of 
which no part can be called frivolous 
without falsehood and blasphemy.— 
We do not wish to say more, because 
we have much to glean from the truly 
delightful book before us. We are 
glad to substantiate, though not to in- 
terpret the Bible upon all occasions, 
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and find the following philosophical 
cause for the creation of water before 
earth, as in the Mosaic cosmogony. 


*¢ The remarkable fact, which our micro- 
scopes make known to us, that all infusions 
of natural substances in water will produce 
life, however extraordinary the form may 
be, seems to denote a continuation of being 
beyond any possible comprehension, and 
probably subservient to the existence of 
each other; the minute creature that floats, 
an hardly perceptible atom, in the water of 
the ditch, and which subsists many of the 
animals that inhabit those places, feeds upon 
smaller than itself; and those again possi- 
bly upon more minute enes, which the ve- 
getable infusions of those places give exist- 
ence to: here the investigation terminates, 
but the thread unbroken continues probably 
through endless gradations, perceptible to 
infinity alone.” —p. 406. 


We shall add another illustration 
concerning water. 


*¢ There is one universal body inherent 
in every known substance in nature, latent 
heat, which chemists have agreed to call 
‘caloric.’ By artificial means bodies may 
be deprived of certain portions of it; and 
then the substance most usually contracts 
and increases in weight. Water is an ex- 
ception to this; for in losing a part of its 
heat, the cause of its fluidity, and becoming 
ice, it expands, and is rendered lighter, by 
inclosing during the operation more or less 
of atmospheric air; consequently it swims, 
covering the surface. By this very simple 
circumstance, ice floating and not sinking, 
are the banks and vicinities of all the rivers, 
lakes, pools, or great bodies of water, in 
northern Europe, Asia, and America, ren- 
dered habitable; and what are now the most 
fertile and peopled, would be the most ste- 
rile and abandoned, were it not for this law 
of nature. Had ice been so heavy as to 
sink in water, the surface on freezing would 
have fallen to the bottom, and a fresh sur- 
face would be presented for congelation ; 
this would then descend in its turn, and 
unite with the other; and thus during a 
hard frost successive surfaces would be pre- 
sented and fall to the bottom, as long as the 
frost or any fluid remained. By this means 
the whole body of the water would become 
a dense concretion of ice: its inhabitants 
would not only perish, but the indurated 
mass would resist the influence of any sum- 
mer to thaw it, and continue congealed 
throughout the year, chilling the earth in 
its neighbourhood, and the wind that pass- 
ed over it, preventing the growth of vegeta- 
tion in the former, or blighting and destroy- 


ing it by the influence of the latter.”— 
p- 402. 
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Many pages of this work are devoted 
to that restless fidgeting tribe, birds. 
We shall notice a relic of folly and 
barbarism, in regard to certain amus- 
ing little fellows, called rom-tiTs. 


**An item passed in one of our late 
churchwarden’s accounts was for ‘ seven- 
teen dozen of tom-tits’ heads.’ In what 
evil hour, and for what crime, this poor 
little bird (parus coeruleus) could have in- 
curred the anathema of a parish, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. I know hardly any small 
animal that lives a more precarious life than 
the little bluetom-tit. Indeed, it is marvellous 
how any of the insectivorous birds that pass 
their winter with us, are supplied with food 
during inclement seasons, unless they have 
greater powers of abstinence than we are 
aware of: but our small birds are generally 
much more active than those of a larger 
bulk; the common wren is all animation, 
its actions and movements bespeak hilarity 
and animal spirits; and that minute crea- 
ture, too, the golden-crested wren, is al- 
ways in motion, flitting from the yew hedge 
to the fir, or darting away to taller trees, 
with a spring and a power we could not ex- 
pect from its size, These muscular exer- 
tions must greatly counteract the effects of 
seasons, and enable these atoms of animals 
to support so cheerfully and gaily the win- 
ters of our climate. But in truth this tom- 
tit perishes in severe winters in great num- 
bers. It roosts under the eaves of our hay- 
stacks, and in little holes of the mows, 
where we often find it dead, perished by 
cold or hunger, or conjointly by both; yet 
the race survives, and this annual waste is 
recruited by the prolificacy of the creature, 
the nest of which will frequently contain 
from seven to nine young ones. Its chief 
subsistence is insects, which it hunts out 
with unwearied perseverance. It peeps into 
the nail-holes of our walls, which, though 
closed by the cobweb, will not secret «the 
spider within; and draws out the chrysalis 
of the cabbage butterfly from the chinks in 
the barn; but a supply of such food is pre- 
carious, and becomes exhausted. It then 
resorts to our yards, and picks diminutive 
morsels from some rejected bone, or scraps 
from the butchers’ stalls; yet this is the 
result of necessity, not choice; for ne 
sooner is other food attainable, than it re- 
tires to its wood and thickets. In summer 
it certainly will regale itself with our garden 
pease, and shells a pod of marrowfats with 
great dexterity; but this we believe is the 
extent of its criminality. Yet for this ve- 
nial indulgence do we proscribe it, rank it 
with vermin, and set a price upon its head, 
giving fourpence for A dozen, probably 
the ancient payment, when the groat was a 
coin. However powerful the stimulus was 
then, we yet find it a sufficient inducement to 
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our idle bat-fowling boys to bring baskets of 
poor toms’ heads to our churchwardens’ 
door.” —p. 168. 

We beg to observe that small birds 
are almost universally intended by Pro- 
vidence to feed upon insects ; and that, 
generally speaking, famine only causes 
them to use vegetable provender. Well 
does our author observe (p. 135), that 
“* killing every thing and cruelty are 
the common vices of the ignorant.” 

There is the HepGsE-HOoG, hue-and 
cried, like a felon, for sucking cows, 
though with a mouth too small for 
the teat, and a beetle and vegetable 
feeder; and there are the poor ROOKS 
that consume millions of grubs—both 
subjects of persecution. 

We are truly sorry that our author’s 
interesting account of these sable mer- 
chants, congregating on their exchange 
of a ploughed field, and hopping se- 
dately with business gravity, is too 
long for us to extract. ‘They are to us 
old friends from our early days. They 
remind us of the formation of cities, 
and the busy hum of men, and deeply 
do we regret, and heartily do we con- 
demn, the bad taste which has led to 
the destruction of rookeries. They 
were establishments in excellent har- 
mony with rural habitancy ; and there 
was something which excited luxu- 
rious pensiveness, in their cawing con- 
cert. And then in the nesting season 
what a lot of travellers to meet with, 
and attract our attention, moving in 
slow flight with flapping wings, and a 
stick in their mouths, as heavily as 
porters with a burden. What an 
amusing bustle about the nest, and 
poking and scratching in the disposi- 
tion of the sticks! We have compelled 
these useful and entertaining colonies 
to emigrate, but have neglected ‘that 
bold and impudent thief,” the Jay, 
who, says our author, will at the 
brooding time, 

‘¢ Plunder our gardens of every raspberry, 
cherry, or bean, that it can obtain; and 
will not cease from rapine as long as any of 
the brood or the crop remains. We see all 
the nestlings approach, and settling near 
some meditated scene of plunder, quietly 
await asummons to commence. A parent 
bird from some tree surveys the ground, 
then descends upon the cherry, or into the 
rows, immediately announces a discovery by 
a low but particular call, and all the family 
flock in to the banquet, which having finish- 
ed by repeated visits, the old birds return 
to the woods with all their chattering chil- 
dren.” —p. 191. 
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*¢ Procu!, oh! procul este !” have we often 
cried in despair, when in defiance of 
clapper and bell, they have pounced 
upon our only cherry-tree, and away 
in a moment with the prizes, leaving 
us worthless blanks of stalks and 
stones. 

We sincerely thank our amiable au- 
thor for the pleasure which his book 
has afforded us, and only wish that 
our praise was as valuable as it is sin- 
cere and merited. 


Lives of British Physicians. Being No. 14 
of the Family Library. Murray. 

THIS well-conducted work is pur- 
suing its course of usefulness, affording 
in its Biographical series many an en- 
couraging example, and many a lesson 
of practical wisdom. In the volume 
before us, these lessons and examples 
are particularly enforced. Scarcely an 
instance of the recorded lives of Bri- 
tish Physicians but serves to illustrate 
the important truth that success and 
distinction are the sure rewards of 
study and diligence, and that the con- 
scientious exercise of talent will lead 
to honourable wealth. 

Among the more prominent of the 
lives are those of Harvey, Sydenham, 
Mead, Heberden, and Hunter, of the 
old school ; and Jenner, Parry, Baillie, 
and Gooch, among the moderns: 
each of whom was no less distinguish- 
ed for those virtues which adorn and 
dignify the man, than for the skill and 
science which raised him to the first 
rank in his profession. The lives of 
Linacre and Caius are chiefly remark- 
able, as affording striking examples of 
the combination of the scholar and 
physician, and showing how much 
we are indebted to the profession of 

hysie for the introduction of classical 
Geaaiene, and the general revival of 
learning among us. The life of Har- 
vey is connected with one of the most 
important discoveries in anatomy, the 
circulation of the blood; it isa short 
but exceedingly well written biogra- 
phical notice, and-is well deserving an 
attentive perusal, either by the medi- 
cal student, or by the general reader. 

OF Sir Thomas Browne, the cele- 
brated author of ‘ Religio Medici,” 
and “ Pseudodoria Epidemica,” we 
have an interesting account. His bio- 
graphy rather consists of his writings, 
than of his practice ; of the former we 
have an entertaining review. 

The next in the order of time is 
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Sydenham, of whom it is said with 
truth, “that no one ever had a more 
just claim to the title of a restorer of 
true medical science.” It was given 
to this eminent man to live in the time 
of that great national calamity, the 
plague; and in a new edition of his 
*‘ Methodus curandi febres,” &c. he 
has devoted a chapter to the subject. 
His method appears to have been co- 
pious bleeding, which was attended 
with considerable success. Of this 
disease we have the following appal- 
ling description : 

*¢In the months of August and Septem- 
ber, three four or five thousand died in a 
week ; once eight thousand. In some houses 
carcases lay waiting for burial ; and in others, 
persons in their last agonies. In one room 
were heard dying groans, in another the 
ravings of delirium; and not far off rela- 
tions and friends bewailing their loss, and 
the dismal prospect of their own departure. 
Some of the infected ran about staggering 
like drunken men, and fell and expired in 
the streets; others lay comatose, never 
to be awakened but by the last trump; 
others fell dead in the market while buying 
necessaries for the support of life; the di- 
vine was taken in the exercise of his priestly 
office, and physicians found no safety in 
their own antidotes, but died administering 
them to others. It was not uncommon to 
see an inhesitance pass successively to three 
or four heirs in as many days. The number 
of sextons was not sufficient to bury the 
dead. The bells seemed hoarse with conti- 
nued tolling, and at last ceased. The bu- 
rial-places could not hold the dead: they 
were thrown into large pits dug in waste 

rounds in heaps of thirty or forty together. 
t often happened that those who attended 
the funerals of their friends one evening, 
were the next carried to their own long 
home; and yet the worst was not certain, 
for the disease as yet had no relaxation. 
—Such is the relation of an eye-witness,* 
who was one of the physicians appointed by 
Government to visit the sick.” 


The life of Radcliffe contains much 
agreeable matter. Oxford still bears 
witness to his princely munificence, 
in the library designated by his name, 
and in the endowments by which he 
enriched University College. His 
science as a physician was held in 
high esteem, whilst the occasional 
coarseness of his manners, and the 
levity of his wit, tended in some de- 
gree to neutralize his usefulness. As 
@ specimen of his method of treating a 





* Hodges—Loimologia, 
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Royal patient, the following anecdote 

is recorded : 

** At the close of this year, the King, on 
his return from Holland, where he had not 
very strictly followed the prudent advice 
given by Radcliffe, being much out of order, 
sent for him again to the palace at Kensing- 
ton. In reply to some questions put by the 
physician, the King, showing his swollen 
ancles, which formed a striking contrast 
with the rest of his emaciated body, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Doctor, what think you of these ?” 
‘Why truly,’ said he, ‘I would not have 
_ Majesty's two legs for your three 

ingdoms.”’ 

Of Jenner and Parry we have short 
but interesting accounts. Than the 
first no one ever trod the path of per- 
severance with more advantage to 
science and to mankind; and of the 
latter no one ever better illustrated his 
own opinion, ‘that the qualities of 
the gentleman and really honest mau 
were necessarily associated in the cha- 
racter of the perfect physician.” 

The life of Dr. Gooch is written 
in a fine spirit, and is a valuable con- 
tribution to this interesting volume. 
He attained a very high station in his 
profession. His book ‘‘on the Dis- 
eases peculiar to Women,” is the 
most valuable work (says his biogra- 
we on that subject in any language. 

he chapters on puerperal fever and 
puerperal madness, are probably the 
most important additions to practical 
medicine of the present age. 

We need scarcely repeat our praise 
of this little volume; we question whe- 
ther more interesting and instructive 
matter, in reference to its subject, was 
ever more happily condensed. 

—}e—- 

The Plays of Philip Massinger, adapted for 
Family Reading and the use of young Per- 
sons, Ly the omission of ol:jectionable Pus 
sages. 16mo. Vol. 1.and Il, pp. 393. 
MASSINGER is a writer of consi- 

derable dignity and energy, and has the 

now lost merit which attaches to nearly 
all ancient writers. ‘They do not use 
common-place, loose and vague ideas, 
which render unimpressive and insi- 
nine-tenths of our modern poems. 

n p. 33, we are tuld that Massinger 
was a great reader of Shakspeare. We @ 
wish, because we admit his talents, 
that he had been not only a copyist of 
his phrases, but an imitator of his 
manner, as to his beautiful sentiment 
and wonderful imagination. Neither 
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of them, however, knew how to ma- 
nage the heroic, so as not to swell into 
the bombast, by extravagant hyper- 
bole and the use of undignified figures, 
e. g- Massinger says, 


*¢ Do not Llow thrice, 

The furnace of a wrath already hot; 
ZEtna is my breast, wildfire burns here, 
Which only blood must queuch.” 


Here is a pair of bellows, and gun- 
powder united with Etna. 

Massinger’s characters are nearly all 
gentlemen and ladies, much alike ; and 
in his ** Great Duke of Florence,” his 
buffoons have not that intelligible ge- 
neral characteristic of the species, 
which is so delightful in Shakspeare. 
We see, however, two passages In our 
author like reflections in a mirror of 
that fine bard: 


‘¢___. When good men pursue 

The path marked out by Virtue; the blest 
saints 

With joy look on it, and seraphic angels 

Clap their celestial wings in heavenly plau- 
dits, 

To see a scene of grace so well presented, 

The fiends, and men made up of envy, 
mourning.” —p. 381. 

Again, 

«¢____. Fetters though made of gold, 

Express base thraldom ; and all delicates 

Prepared by Median cooks for epicures, 

When not our own, are bitter; quilts, fill’d 
high 

With gossamere and roses cannot yield 

The body soft repose, the mind kept waking 

With anguish and affliction.”-—p. 345. 


We have now a certain odd circum- 
stance to notice, attributable perhaps 
to different editions. The editor, who 
has prefixed a life of the poet, says, p. 20: 


‘¢The Anchoress of Pausilippo was acted 
Jan. 26, 1640, about six weeks before his 
death, which happened on the 17th of 
March, 1640. He went to bed in good 
health, says Langbaine, and was found dead 
in the morning in his own house on the 
bank side. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Saviour’s (without memorial), 
and the register has only— 

“‘March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip 
Massinger, A STRANGER.” 


Now Langbaine’s words (p. 359, 
ed. 1751), are these: 


“‘T know nothing else of our author's 
writings, aud therefore must hasten to the 
Jast act of his life, his death, which happen- 
ed at London in March 1669. On the se- 
venteenth of the same month he was buried 
in St. Mary Overie’s Church, Southwark, 
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in the same grave with Mr. Fletcher. What 
monument or inscription he has, I know 
not.” 
Bat Sir Aston Cokain wrote 

**An epitaph on Mr. John Fletcher and 
Mr. Philip Massinger, who lay both buried 
in one grave, in St. Mary Overy’s Church in 
Southwark.” —Ibid. 


We accredit the register, in think- 
ing 1669 to be a mistake. Fletcher 
died of the plague in 1625. 

Mr. Malone, in his account of our 
ancient Theatres, has said that there 
were no moveable scenes, and seems 
to have led Strutt and others into the 
same mistake, in which they appear to 
have been corroborated by the wood- 
cut in Roigny’s Terence, 1539, act iii. 
This notion is satisfactorily confuted 
in the introductory matter. 

We are glad to see such old works 
republished; for there is a sterling 
substantiality in their materials, which 
is suited to the real English character, 
when not old womanized. 

— 

The History of the Netherlands. By Tho- 
mas Colley Grattan. [For Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Encyclopedia.) 

ALTHOUGH the History of the 
Netherlands would at any period have 
been sufficiently attractive, it has ac- 
quired a higher and adventitious inte- 
rest from recent proceedings. The an- 
nexing of Belgium to Holland by the 
treaty of Paris, was a measure of Eu- 
ropean policy long ago questioned by 
the most sagacious of all politicians, 
and the result seems to have justified 
his opinions. It is not, however, as 
connected with modern politics that 
we are to notice the History before us, 
—a long residence in the country, and 
a ready access to libraries and archives, 
have furnished Mr. Grattan with mate- 
rials which he has arranged with skill, 
and out of which he has produced a 
very interesting volume. 

The ancient history of the Nether- 
lands is traced with much accuracy and 
research, from the invasion of Cesar 
and the irruption of the Franks, through 
the government of Charlemagne, the 
junction of the Flemings with Ed- 
ward III. of England, down to the 
sovereignty of the Duke of Burgundy 
in the fourteenth century. ‘The fluc- 
tuations of territory are marked with 
precision, and the perpetual conflicts 
which agitated the opposing provinces 
are narrated with spirit and effect. 
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To follow the historian through these 
transactions with any thing like intel- 
ligible regularity, would far exceed our 
limits. ‘To be thoroughly understood, 
the volume should be read in detail, 
and its historical facts are so happily 
condensed, that we have seldom pe- 
rused a volume of history more pregnant 
with interesting matter, or more en- 
livened by a style combining the qua- 
lities of vigour, ease, and sobriety. 

The miseries endured by the inha- 
bitants of the Netherlands, under the 
well-known tyranny of Philip II. of 
a present a melancholy picture of 
plague and pestilence. The most cala- 
mitous inundations—war in its most 
horrid features, and religious persecu- 
tions, aided by the terrors of an Inqui- 
sition, were for several years the por- 
tion of this unhappy nation. 

The following account of the confe- 
deration of the Gueux (beggars), is a 
most interesting historical fact well re- 
Jated :— 

‘¢ The confederation, which owed its 
birth to, and was cradled in social enjoy- 
ments, was consolidated in the midst of a 
feast. The day following this first deputa- 
tion to the governant, De Brederode gave a 
grand repast to his associates in the hotel 
de Culembourg. Three hundred guests 
were present. Inflamed by joy and hope, 
their spirits rose high under the influence of 
wine, and temperance gave way to temerity 
In the midst of their carousing, some of the 
members remarked, that when the governant 
received the written petition, count Berlai- 
mont observed to her, that ‘ she had nothing 
to fear from such a band of beggars,’ (tas de 
Gueux). The fact was, that many of the 
confederates were, from individual extra- 
vagance and mismanagement, reduced to 
such a state of poverty as to justify in some 
sort the sarcasm. The chiefs of the com- 
pany being at that very moment debating on 
the name which they should choose for this 
patriotic league, the title of Gueux was in- 
stantly proposed, and adopted with accla- 
mation. ‘The reproach it was originally in- 
tended to convey became neutralised, as its 
general application to men of all ranks and 
fortunes concealed its effect as a stigma on 
many to whom it might be seriously applied. 
Neither were examples wanting of the most 
absurd and apparently dishonouring nick- 
names being elsewhere adopted by powerful 
political parties. * Long live the Gueux !’ 
was the toast given and tumultuously drunk 
by this madbrained company ; and Brede- 
rode, setting no bounds to the boisterous 
excitement which followed, procured imme- 
diately, and slung across his shoulders, a 
wallet such as was worn by pilgrims and 
beggars ; drank to the health of all present, 
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in a wooden cup or porringer; and loudly 
swore that he was ready to sacrifice his for- 
tune and life fur the common cause. Each 
man passed round the bowl, which he first 
put to his lips—repeated the oath—and 
thus pledged himself to the compact. ‘The 
wallet next went the rounds of the whole 
assembly, and was finally hung upon a nail 
driven into the wall for the purpose ; and 
gazed on with such enthusiasm as the 
emblems of political or religious faith, how- 
ever worthless or absurd, never fail to inspire 
in the minds of enthusiasts. 

** The tumult caused by this ceremony, 
so ridiculous in itself, but so sublime in its 
results, attracted to the spot the prince of 
Orange and counts Egmont and Horn, 
whose presence is universally attributed by 
the historians to accident, but which was 
prvbably that kind of chance that leads me- 
dical practitioners in our days to the field 
where a duel is fought. They entered; and 
Brederode, who did the honours of the 
mansion, forced them to be seated, and to 
join in the festivity. The appearance of 
three such distinguished personages height- 
ened the general excitement ; and the most 
important assemblage that had for centuries 
met together in the Netherlands mingled 
the discussion of affairs of state with all the 
burlesque extravagance of a debauch. But 
this frantic scene did not finish the affair. 
What they resolved on while drunk, they 
prepared to perform when sober. Rallying- 
signs and watch-words were adopted and 
soon displayed. It was thought that no- 
thing better suited the occasion than the 
immediate adoption of the costume as well 
as the title of beggary. In a very few days 
the city streets were filled with men in grey 
cloaks, fashioned on the model of those 
used by mendicents and pilgrims. Each 
confederate caused this uniform to be worn 
by every member of his family, and replaced 
with it the livery of his servants. Several 
fastened to their girdles or their sword-hilts 
smal] wooden drinking-cups, clasp-knives, 
and other symbols of the begging fraternity ; 
while all soon wore on their breasts a medal 
of gold or silver, representing on one side 
the effigy of Philip, with the words, ‘ Faith- 
ful to the king;’ and on the reverse, two 
hands clasped, with the motto, ‘ Jusqu’a 
la besace,’ (Even to the wallet). From 
this origin arose the application of the word 
Gueuz, in its political sense, as common to 
all the inhabitants of the Netherlands who 
embraced the cause of the Reformation, and 
tuok up grms against their tyrant. Having 
presented two subsequent remonstrances to 
the governant, and obtained some consoling 
promises of moderation, the chief confe- 
derates quitted Brussels, leaving several di- 
rectors to sustain their cause in the capital ; 
while they themselves spread into the various 
provinces, exciting the people to join in the 
legal and constitutional resistance with which 
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they were resulved to oppose the march of 
bigotry and despotism.” 


As matter, however, of more imme- 
diate interest, we extractat some length 
the particulars of that union of Hol- 
land and Belgium which has been se- 
vered in so remarkable a manner within 
these few months. 


‘‘The obstacles offered by the Dutch 
character to the proposed union were chiefly 
to be found in the dogmatical opinions, con- 
sequent on the isolation of the country from 
all the principles that actuated other states, 
and particularly that with which it was now 
joined: while long-cherished sentiments of 
opposition to the catholic religion was little 
likely to lead to feelings of accommodaticn 
and sympathy with its new fellow-citizens. 

“« The inhabitants of Belgium, accus- 
tomed to foreign domination, were little 
shocked by the fact of the allied powers 
having disposed of their fate without con- 
sulting their wishes. But they were not so 
indifferent to the double discovery of finding 
themselves the subjects of a Dutch and 
a protestant king. Without entering at 
large into any invidious discussion on the 
causes of the natural jealousy which they 
felt towards Holland, it may suffice to state 
that such did exist, and in no very moderate 
degree. The countries had hitherto had 
but little community of interests with each 
other; and they formed elements so utterly 
discordant as to afford but slight hope that 
they would speedily coalesce. The lower 
classes of the Belgian population were ig- 
norant as well as superstitious (not that 
these two qualities are to be considered as 
inseparable) ; and if they were averse to the 
Dutch, they were perhaps not more favour- 
ably disposed to the French and Austrians. 
The majority of the nobles may be said to 
have leant mere, at this period, to the 
latter than to either of the other two people. 
But the great majority of the industrious 
and better informed portions of the middle 
orders felt differently from the other two, 
because they had found tangible and positive 
advantages in their subjection to France, 
which overpowered every sentiment of poli- 
tical degradation. 

‘© We thus see there was little sympathy 
between the members of the national fa- 
mily. The first glance at the geographical 
position of Holland and Belgium might lead 
to a belief that their interests were ana- 
logous. But we have traced the anomalies 
in government and religion in the two coun- 
tries, which led to totally different pursuits 
and feelings. Holland had sacrificed manu- 
factures to commerce. The introduction, 
duty free, of grain from the northern parts 
of Europe, though checking the progress of 
agriculture, had not prevented it to flourish 
marvellously, considering this obstacle to 
culture; and, faithful to their traditional 
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notions, the Dutch saw the elements of 
well-being only in that liberty of importa- 
tion which had made their harbours the 
marts and magazines of Europe. But the 
Belgian, to use the expressions of an acute 
and well-informed writer, ‘ restricted in the 
thrall of a less liberal religion, is bounded 
in the narrow circle of his actual locality. 
Concentrated in his home, he does not look 
beyond the limits of his native land, which 
he regards exclusively. Incurious, and sta- 
tionary in a happy existence, he has no in- 
terest in what passes beyond his own doors.’ 

*¢ Totally unaccustomed to the free prin- 
ciples of trade so cherished by the Dutch, 
the Belgians had found, under the protec- 
tion of the French custom-house laws, an 
internal commerce and agricultural ad- 
vantages, which composed their peculiar 
prosperity. They found a consumption for 
the produce of their well-cultivated lands, 
at high prices, in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of France. The webs woven by the 
Belgian peasantry, and generally all the ma- 
nufactures of the country, met no rivalry 
from those of England, which were strictly 
prohibited; and being commonly superior 
to those of France, the sale was sure and 
the profit considerable. 

‘* Belgium was as naturally desirous of 
this state of things as Holland was indifferent 
to it; but it could only have been accom- 
plished by the destruction of free trade, and 
the exclusive protection of internal manu- 
factures. Under such discrepancies as we 
have thus traced in religion, character, and 
local interests, the two countries were made 
one; and on the new monarch devolved the 
hard and delicate task of reconciling each 
party in the ill-assorted match, and inspiring 
them with sentiments of mutual modera- 
tion. 

“¢ Under the title of governor-general of 
the Netherlands (for his intended elevation 
to the throne, and the definitive junction of 
Holland and Belgium were still publicly un- 
known), the prince of Orange repaired to 
his uew state. He arrived at Brussels in 
the month of August, 1814, and his first 
effort was to gain the hearts and the con- 
fidence of the people, though he saw the 
nobles and the higher orders of the inferior 
classes (with the exception of the merchants) 
intriguing all around him for the re-establish- 
ment of the Austrian power. Petitions on 
this subject were printed and distributed; 
and the models of those anti-national docu- 
ments may still be referred to in a work 
published at the time.” 


The discussions by which this un- 
congenial union was to be effected, 
were interrupted by the return of Na- 
— from Elba; and the Nether- 
ands became the scene of one of the 
most important battles ever recorded 
in the history of the world. 
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** The battle of Waterloo consolidated 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
wound of the prince of Orange was, perhaps, 
one of the most fortunate that was ever re- 
ceived by an individual, or sympathised in 
by a nation. Toa warlike people, wavering 
in their allegiance, this evidence of the 
prince’s valour acted like a talisman against 
disaffection. The organisation of the 
dom was immediately proceeded on. The 
commission, charged with the revision of 
the fundamental law, and the modification 
required hy the increase of territory, pre- 
sented its report on the 3lst of July. The 
inauguration of the king took place at Brus- 
sels on the 21st of September, in presence 
of the states-general : and the ceremony re- 
ceived additional interest from the appear- 
ance of the sovereign supported by his two 
sons who had so valiantly fought for the 
rights he now swore to maintain; the heir 
to the crown yet bearing his wounded arm in 
a scarf, and te in his countenance the 
marks of recent suffering. 

** The constitution was finally accepted 
by the nation, and the principles of the go- 
vernment were stipulated and fixed in one 
grand view—that of the union, and, conse- 
quently, the force of the new state.” 


This union, however, has been 
violently severed by recent events. It 
has yielded to the revolutionary flood, 
and has exhibited a proof of the dis- 
cordant materials out of which it was 
erected, 

Another interesting chapter in the 
History of the Netherlands, has been 
recently added by the diurnal historian, 
to be embodied by Mr. Grattan in a 
second edition of his volume. 


—O— 

Life and Times of Mis late Majesty George 
the Fourth, with Anecdotes of distinguished 
Persons of the last Fifty Years. By the Rev. 
G. Croly, 4.M. 8vo. pp. 500. Duncan. 
IF the definition of history, as deli- 

vered by Lord Bolingbroke, be true, 

that it is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, then it necessarily follows that 
history should be written and studied 
in a philosophic spirit. If there be 
any one of our readers who has read 
the title of the volume upon which 
we are about to offer our opinion, and 
shall suspect that it is one of those ad 
caplandum narratives which the demise 
of any man who has filled a moderate 
space in public affairs is sure to pro- 
duce, we beg not only at once to unde- 
ceive him, but to state that the name 
of Croly ought to be a sufficient guar- 

rantee that a life of George IV. 

would be written with the sobriety of 
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an historian, not with the flippancy of 
the gossip ; that it would not be the re- 
collections of the agreeable story-teller, 
but a dispassionate review of the times 
in which the most gifted member of 
the House of Brunswick lived and 
moved—the observed of all observers. 
It is therefore of the science of man- 
kind, of the schvol of example, of 
which History has been truly said to be 
one of the masters, that the volume of 
Mr. Croly proposes to speak. The oc- 
currences, public and private, which 
happened during the last fifty years, 
have been delivered over to the judg- 
ment of posterity. A solemn inquest 
on the good and evil of the life and 
times of George the Fourth, is the 
purpose of the writer, and with a due 
sense of the importance of the investi- 
gation, he enters upon his delicate and 
difficult task. With truth for his ob- 
ject, “‘ he has not turned away from 
its avowal,” and he has spoken with 
the plainness that belongs to his coun- 
try and his profession. He does not 
affect to conceal that his bias is to- 
wards that school of politics which was 
once distinguished as Tory, a school for 
which we have professed a sincere 
sympathy, and in accordance with the 
principles of which our Magazine has 
for a century been conducted ; but it is 
rarely that this bias disturbs the ba- 
lance of his judgment, and never blinds 
him to the full perception of the truth. 
If he has spoken with freedom of things 
unquestioned, he has judged with 
candour and charity of matters of a 
doubtful nature. A fearless exposition 
of facts, let them bear on whom they 
will, he has deemed an essential attri- 
bute to his character as an historian. 

Under this guidance, and with these 
lights, he steadily pursues his course, 
and remembering the legitimate purpose 
of all history is the strengthening and 
refreshing of public and private virtue 
by example, negative or positive, he 
omits no occasion of enforcing lessons 
of practical wisdom, and refers all ta- 
lents, however brilliant, and actions, 
however imposing, to the test and 
standard of the honourable, the useful, 
and the just. 

To review a period of history so 
pregnant with important events, and 
so distinguished for the talents of the 
great actors in the political drama, re- 
quired no ordinary gifts of judgment, 
discrimination, and impartiality ; nor 
is the difficulty lessened by the reflec- 
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tion, that though recent enough for 
the narration of fact, the period may be 
too recent for the weighing and sifting 
of motive. The hand that holds the 
scale in which human actions are 
weighed, may have its pulses quicken- 
ed, and its steadiness impaired, by 
hopes for the future, or by disappoint- 
ments of the past. To form opinions 
without prejudice, to distinguish the 
true from the false, in contemporary 
narrative, all this was required of the 
historian of the Life and ‘Times of the 
Jate King, and this is the merit of Mr. 
Croly. That he will succeed in pleasing 
all parties, is more than he probably 
wishes or intends; he has, however, 
performed a difficult task with talent 
and fidelity, and his volume may be 
referred to as an historical document 
on which passion and party have little 
or no influence, and which bears the 
strongest internal evidence of its truth, 
by the soundness of its moral and reli- 
gious opinions, whether referring to 
statesmen or to princes, to individuals 
or to nations. With these remarks 
we proceed to the volume. 

The early days of George the Fourth 
are touched with a light hand. He 
was born at a moment of great public 
rejoicing, and nursed amidst scenes of 
domestic happiness. The character of 
George the Third is well drawn in the 
following passage : 

** But the King followed the principle 
into the details of life. He loved to bea 
thorough Englishman. Like every man of 
sense, he scorned all affectation ; and, above 
all, scorned the affectation of foreign man- 
ners. The lisping effeminacy, the melan- 
choly jargon, the French and German fop- 
pery of the moustached and cigared race 
that the coffee-house life of the continent 
has propagated among us, would have found 
no favour in the eyes of this honest and 
high-principled King. Honour to God and 
justice to man, public respect for religion 
and private guidance by its spirit, public de- 
corum and personal virtue, a lofty and ge- 
nerous zeal for the dignity of his crown and 
people, and a vigilant yet affectionate disci- 
pline in his family and household, were the 
characteristics of George the Third. But 
even in his royalty he loved to revive the 
simple customs of English domestic life: 
and his famous speech from the throne 
scarcely gave more national delight and as- 
surance of an English heart, than the homely 
announcement, which followed in a few days 
after the Queen’s recovery, that the royal 
infant was to be shewn in its cradle to all 
who called at the palace; and that their 
majesties, after the old English custom, in- 
vited the visitors to cake and caudle.” 


Of the Prince’s education under 
Markhamand Cyril Jackson, who were 
afterwards changed for Hurd and Ar- 
nald, we have an interesting account ; 
and the description of his personal and 
mental qualifications, as he commenced 
his political career, would induce the 
warmest of his admirers to tremble as 
he admired. 


‘¢ He was then,” says Mr. Croly, ‘¢ one of 
the handsomest men in Europe ; his coun- 
tenance open and manly, his figure tall and 
strikingly proportioned, his address re- 
markable for easy elegance, and his whole 
air singularly noble. His contemporaries 
still describe him as the model of a man of 
fashion, and amusingly lament over the de- 
generacy of an age which no longer produces 
such men. But he possessed qualities which 
might have atoned for a less attractive ex- 
terior. He spoke the principal modern 
languages with sufficient skill. He was a 
tasteful musician. His acquaintance with 
English literature was in early life unusually 
accurate and extensive. Markham’'s disci- 
oo and Jackson’s scholarship, had given 

im a large portion of classical knowledge, 
and nature had given him the more im- 
portant public talent of speaking with 
fluency, dignity, and vigour.” 


It is painful to trace the progress of 
so gifted a being through the perplexed 
mazes of his youth, ending in the de- 
gradation of debt; his embarrassment 
the subject of party squabbles, and 
himself the weapon of party warfare, 
and, in Mr. Croly’s language, ‘* the 
Prince's injuries used for the purposes 
of opposition.” ‘These events are re- 
corded, and they afford an useful lesson 
and a solemn warning; but they are 
recorded with the feelings of one who 
never forgets in the sternness of the 
moralist the compassion of the man. 


‘¢ Almost prohibited, by the rules of the 
English court, from bearing any important 
part in government ; almost condemned to 
silence in the legislature by the custom of 
the constitution ; almost restricted, by the 
etiquette of his birth, from exerting him- 
self in any of those pursuits which cheer 
and elevate a manly mind, by the noble con- 
sciousness that it is of value to its country ; 
the life of the eldest born of the throne ap- 
pears condemned to be a splendid sinecure. 
The valley of Rasselas, with its impassable 
boundary, and its luxurious and spirit-sub- 
duing bowers, was but an emblem of princely 
existence; and the moralist is unfit to de- 
cide on human nature, who, in estimating 
the career, forgets the temptation. 

‘It is neither for the purpose of undue 
praise to those who are now gone beyond 
human opinion, nor with the idle zeal of 
hazarding new conjectures, that the long 
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exclusion of the Prince of Wales from public 
activity is pronounced to have been a signal 
injury to his fair fame. The same mental 
and bodily gifts which were lavished on the 
listless course of fashionable life, might 
have assisted the councils, or thrown new 
lustre on the arms of his country ; the royal 
tree, exposed to the free blasts of heaven, 
might have tossed away those parasite plants 
and weeds which encumbered its growth, 
and the nation might have been proud of its 
stateliness, and loved to shelter in its shade.” 


“* At this time,” he adds, in another 
place, “‘the Prince was nineteen, as 
ripe an age as could be desired for ruin, 
and in three short years the consum- 
mation was arrived at—he was ruined.” 

The portraits of the Prince's friends 
are in the best style, and sketched 
with impartial freedom. Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Erskine, Curran, were of 
the splendid galaxy, and the charac- 
teristics of each are well preserved in 
Mr. Croly’s pages. In speaking of 
Curran, how much is compressed in 
these few words—‘‘ No popular ap- 
plause, and he was its idol ; no homage 
of his profession, and he was the ac- 
knowledged meteor of the Irish bar; 
and no admiration of private society, 
and he was the delight of the table ; 
could ever betray Curran into self- 
praise.”—The character of Sheridan is 
drawn at full length with admirable 
force. 

We have no space to speak of the 
Prince’s marriage and separation, a 
marriage ‘* formed without respect or 
attachment, and endured in bitterness 
and vexation to its close.” Of the se- 
paration, Mr. Croly thus well and 
truly speaks : 

‘€In this whole transaction the Prince 
was culpable. With habits of life totally 
opposite to those of domestic happiness, he 
had married for convenience ; and, the bond 
once contracted, he had broken it for con- 
venience again. Following the fatal ex- 
ample of those by whom he was only Le- 
trayed, he had disregarded the obligations 
fixed upon him by one of the most im- 
portant and sacred rites of society and re- 
ligion; and without any of those attempts 
‘to bear and forbear,’ and to endure the 
frailties of temper as well as the chances of 
fortune, which he had vowed at the altar, he 
cast away his duties as a toy of which he 
was tired; and thus ultimately rendered him- 
self guilty of every error and degradation of 
the unhappy woman whom he had aban- 
doned.” 

The sketch of the rise and progress 
of the French Revolution, is written 
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with great power and spirit, and serves 
to introduce a period of English his- 
tory of which a Briton may be justly 
proud—when five hundred thousand 
volunteers came forward in arms, ready 
to be followed by ten times the num- 
ber, if a foreign foot had dared to in- 
sult the shore. Of this magnificent 
exhibition Mr. C. beautifully says : 

*¢ The cause of their free country was at 
once the impulse, the guide, and the deli- 
verance : they followed it, as the tribes fol- 
lowed the fiery pillar in the wilderness ; and 
giving themselves wholly to its high leading, 
they passed triumphantly through straits 
and dangers, among which no other people 
could tread and live.” 

The Prince's application for military 
rank, at this stirring period, and the 
denial of his request, are still fresh in 
our recollection. The true ground of 
the King’s refusal never transpired. 

An anecdote of his present Majesty 
deserves to be recorded : 

‘* His Royal Highness the Duke of Cla- 
rence commanded a corps near his seat at 
Bushy, to whom he made a Spartan speech: 
* My friends, wherever our duty calls, I will 
go with you, fight with you, and never come 
back without you.’” 

We are constrained by our limits to 
pass over periods of great interest, nar- 
rated with more than common ability. 
In a chapter devoted to the analysis of 
threegreat orators and statesmen, Burke, 
Pitt, and Fox, we have a brilliant 
proof of the command of language, and 
the felicity of illustration, for which 
Mr. Croly’s style is distinguished. 

In his chapter on the Whig Cabi- 
net, the Tory feelings and principles 
prevail. Whig finance at home, and 
Whig battles abroad ; the negociations 
of the Whigs for peace ; all their pro- 
ceedings failed, and are the subject of 
unsparing reprobation. In one in- 
stance, however, the historian in his 
compendious epitaph on the Whig ad- 
ministration is unjust, and he is at va- 
riance with himself. ‘* Thus perished, 
(he says) the Coalition Ministry, leav- 
ing no records of its existence, but in 
two bon-mots of Sheridan.” The re- 
deeming virtue of this Administration 
was the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
an act which, Mr. Croly most truly 
asserts, shed glory on the close even of 
Fox’s struggling career. 

We pass with rapid strides over 
that portion of the volume which re- 
lates to the war in Spain during the 
Regency, and which was the glory of 
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the late King’s reign. We can only 
speak a passing word of praise on the 
manner in which this part of the vo- 
lume has been written, and we parti- 
cularly recommend the able mo elo- 
quent chapter which delineates the 
immense extent and resources of the 
British empire; the most illustrious 
attribute of which is ‘that its priaci- 
ple is Benevolence! that knowledge 
oes forth with it, that tyranny sinks 
fore it, that in its magnificent pro- 
gress it abates the calamities of nature, 
that it plants the desert, that it civi- 
lizes the savage, that it strikes off the 
feuters of the slave, that its spirit is at 
once ‘ glory to God, and good will to 
man.’ ”—p. 414. 

Mr.C. approaches the ministry of the 
Duke of Wellington with feelings of 
the. most unbounded gratitude for his 
services as a soldier, but with little re- 
spect for his deeds as a statesman. Of 
the Catholic question, and of those 
who acted’a partin this great drama of 
agitation, Mr. Croly speaks with the 
fearlessness of one who has no conver- 
sion to defend, no inconsistency to re- 
concile. If Emancipation were an act 
well to do, it was most ignobly done ; 
and having been conceded to intimi- 
dation, the concession has given prac- 
tical evidence of the power of popular 
strength, banded for whatever purpose, 
and confederated for whatever end. It 
is upon those on whose firmness the 
country relied, on the men who were 
pledged in the strongest measure by 
their speeches and arguments against 
the concession, and who afterwards as 
readily delivered their sentiments in 
favour of the measure, that the vials of 
his wrath are justly poured. 


*¢ The Converts / (says he) were instantly 
taunted in the strongest language of national 
scorn. The most contemptuous phrases 
that human disdain could invent, were heap- 
ed upon them. The brand was burned on 
them to the bone. ‘ But by what sullen in- 
fluence, or with what ultimate purpose, this 
unaccountable change was wrought, must 
be left to that investigation which sits upon 
the tomb, and declares the infinite empti- 
ness of the amplest reward, for which a pub- 
lic man barters the respect of his country.” 


The whole question is discussed with 
ability, and speaks the language we 
think of that numerous party which 
resisted by all legal methods the pro- 
gress of the Bill, and which is now 
witnessing with genuine sorrow its 
disastrous effects. 
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Our opinion of this volume has been 
already given, and we need not here 
repeat our praise. It is to us only a 
matter of regret, that he who with ta- 
lents, and courage, and integrity, more 
than sufficient to adorn the highest 
grades of the profession he has chosen, 
should yet be without any sphere in 
which his great endowments might be 
exercised beneficially to his fellow- 
men. Throughout this volume there 
are the manifest indications of a spirit 
purified from the selfishness of the 
world, and fit for the high and holy 
purpose of a Christian minister,—of a 
spirit holding all acquirements cheap 
in comparison with that knowledge 
which can win for itself and others 
the hopes and aims of a better life, and 
which can reckon among its proudest 
triumphs the training of souls for 
God. 

We conclude our notice of this vo- 
lume with an extract, in which is 
united piety of sentiment and great 
eloquence of expression : 


‘¢ If Italy, with her magnificent powers, 
her vivid susceptibility of character, her 
living genius, and her imperishable fame— 
Italy, where every foot of ground was the 
foundation of some monument of the most 
illustrious supremacy of the human mind, 
is now a prison; the crime and the folly are 
her own; her own vices have rivetted the 
chain round her neck, her own hand has 
barred the dungeon; and in that dungeon 
she will remain for ever, if she wait until 
vice shall give vigour to her limbs, or su- 
perstition throw back the gates of her living 
sepulchre. A purer influence must descend 
upon her. A deliverer, not of the earth, 
earthly—but an immortal visitant, shedding 
the light of holiness and religion from its 
vesture, must come upon her darkness; and, 
like the angel that came to Peter, bid her 
awake and follow.” 


We are aware how imperfectly we 
have executed our task ; we can only 
refer the reader to a volume which 
should be read and studied with atten- 
tion. 

A considerable number of anecdotes, 
which have already appeared in print, 
and which would have impaired the 
general structure of the work, are ju- 
diciously thrown into an appendix, and 
are retained only, it is presumed, at 
the suggestion and for the amusement 
of those who prefer anecdote to history. 
The work is closed with several no- 
tices of William the Fourth and his 
amiable Queen. 
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Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829, 
with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and 
Army, personal Adventures, and charac- 
teristic Anecdotes. By Capt. James Ed- 
ward Alexander, (late) 16th Lancers, 
K.L.S., &c. Kc. 2 vols. 8vo. 


WE are among those who consider 
the conquest of a barbarous by a civi- 
lized nation, to be a benefit to the for- 
mer, and we need only appeal to the 
histories of the Roman empire, and 
our own Indian warfare for the vindi- 
cation of our opinion. If the Russian 
campaign has only had the effect of 
creating a distinct military profession 
in Turkey, that circumstance will of 
itself diminish useless waste of life, 
and cause the rest of the people to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace; for Sultan 
Mahmoud will find that a large stand- 
ing army cannot be supported with 
any chance of utility in the field with- 
out scientific adjuncts, and those arts 
of agriculture, commerce, and protec- 
tion of property, from which alone the 
resources for supporting such an army 
can possibly be drawn. If he wish to 
be equal, as a military power, to his 
neighbours, he must crush too a most 
important part of Islamism, polygamy ; 
for it is shown by Percival, that it 
greatly checks the growth of popula- 
tion; and, according to our recollec- 
tion, in the ancient countries where 
that and slavery obtained, every able- 
bodied freeman was a soldier, and, ex- 
cept troops of state and police, there 
was no permanent standing army. We 
hope, then, that the Sultan, through 
his favourite measure, will unknow- 
ingly civilize and emancipate his em- 
pire. 

Lord Kaimes says, that card-playin 
gtew out of indoor amusements; an 
instead of this we would substitute 
music, drawing books, and elegant 
mechanic arts. Our author, however, 
speaks like a philosopher of the fond- 
ness of the Senses for games of 
chance. 


‘Their winters are most severe, and last 
for six or seven months, Those whio live 
all the year round in the country (and thou- 
sands of Russian seignors do so), have a 
very limited society, and very few books ; 
consequently they find amusement and kill 
time with cards.”"—i. 72. 


_ Our author, in p. 89, very justly no- 
tices the defect in our service, of non- 
rehearsals in the army of the evolutions 
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to be performed upon a field-day. The 
Russian method of instructing the ca- 
valry in their evolutions is admirable. 
On the preceding evening, the men 
unmounted walk through the manceu- 
vres which they are to perform on 
horseback the following morning, and 
omy thing is explained. 

e admit with our author, that a 
plain is adapted for cavalry, and hill 
and broken ground for infantry; but 
we think, that the following plan 
would only be attended with a greater 
waste of life, and no more assurance of 
victory, than exists at present. 

«1 am clearly of opinion, that the most 
perfect dragoons would be able-bodied cui- 
rassiers with the lance (that distinguishing 
weapon of the days of chivalry) ; neither in- 
fantry in squares, nor dragoons armed in 
the usual way, could resist such a formidable 
body.”—i. 94. 

Here we would ask this question— 
arm the cavalry how you will, will not 
the long shot and grape of the artillery 
unhorse at least one half of the as- 
sailants before they reach the enemy? 
and will not the rolling, incessant fire 
of the square, cause the horses to turn, 
before they come near enough to make 
an efficient charge? This is said to 
have occurred at Waterloo; but in our 
author’s favour, we shall relate an 
anecdote which we had from an officer 
engaged in that battle. A cavalry re- 
giment had made a charge, and suflered 
severely. The Duke of Wellington, 
under an involuntary necessity, ordered 
a second charge. One of the officers 
had only a single horse left, a remark- 
ably tall old mare, which he despised, 
and nicknamed ‘the old b—h.” 
Though he concluded that death would 
be the consequence, he was forced to 
ride her. To his great surprise she 
rushed on, reared aloft upon coming 
in contact with the French mass, 
knocked down the men before her 
with her fore-feet (the wild horse’s na- 
tural mode of combating ferocious 
beasts of prey), and so made an open- 
ing, which enabled the rest to follow 
and break the enemy. 

The Russians are said to retain many 
of the customs of the ancient Greeks. 
We find exemplifications in the Shep- 
herd’s pipe and the Maidens’ dance.— 
i. 144, 145. 

They still use also the ancient abacus 
in their arithmetical calculations.—p. 
177. 
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Evety body knows and admires the 
talent of Diebitsch, so justly eclebrated 
for his passage of the Balkan. He is 
deemed by the Russians a petit Napo- 
Jeon (see p. 161), and the following 
circumstances show that he isa palpable 
copyist of that military demigod. 

“< To considerable talents as an Engineer, 
he adds the activity and decision of a great 
general. In his appearance and habits he 
resembles the French Emperor. He is 
short, and is inclined to obesity; but this 
does not make him indolent ; for he will 
write for hours without food or rest, only 
occasionally closing his eyes for a few mi- 
nutes, and then calling for coffee.” —ii. 161. 


Field Marshal Diebitsch is by birth a 
Silesian, and distinguished himself in 
the service of Russia, in the division 
of Wittgenstein, during the campaign 
of 1812. He subsequently became the 
head of the état-major or staff, and suc- 
ceeded to the command of the second 
army, at the commencement of the 
campaign of 1829. His subsequent 
rewards have been the rank of Field- 
Marshal, the title of Count, the or- 
ders of St. Andrew and St. George, a 
million of rubles (40,000/.), and va- 
rious honours (p. 123). In person he 
is a little man, with an aquiline nose 
and florid complexion. He wears his 
hair dishevelled, and streaming like a 
meteor. His dress was a green double- 
breasted surtout and trowsers; around 
his neck the cross of St. Andrew, and 
at his button-hole the black and yellow 
ribband of St. George (p. 120). 

The readers of the Arabian Nights 
and Lalla Rookh, will be interested in 
the following extracts. The dining- 
hall of Diebitsch, at Adrianople, was 


‘© A comfortable room, with a divan 
round three sides; the walls painted with 
flowers, and the roof of trellise-work; in 
the centre a fountain poured out a gurgling 
rill into a marble basin.””—p. 120. 

*¢ In the household of M. Duveloz, there 
were some interesting Greek females : among 
others, the fair Marego was conspicuous. 
She was a Chian maid, and with three 
others, had been sold as a slave to an 
Adrianople Effendi, after the dreadful mas- 
sacre in their native island. The beauty of 
the fair Marego was accompanied with a 
modest demeanor, and most engaging man- 
ners. She wore the dress of her nation. 
Her raven tresses were bound up with black 
and gold gauze; a quilted crimson jacket 
covered her bust, below which was a silken 
petticoat, with light slippers on her delicate 
feet. M, Duveloz had been in the habit of 
ransoming Greek slaves, and his active be- 
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nevolence, and that of his lady, in this re+ 
spect, are beyond all praise. They had 
heard of the fate of Marego and her compa~ 
nions, and after a great deal of trouble, in- 
duced the Effendi to part with them. Ma- 
rego fell sick shortly afterwards; and it 
seems, that the Turk had been powerfully 
struck with her charms, for he requested 
permission to see her :—it was granted, and 
it was affecting to observe how the old man 
was moved, He sat down on the ground 
beside the damsel, took her aching head in 
his hands, cried over her, and entreated her 
to return to him, swearing by the head of 
the prophet and by his camel, that she 
only would be the light of his harem.” 

It is shown in Mr. Patterson’s prize 
essay ‘* On the National Character of 
the Athenians,” that patriotism was 
not among the Greeks, as among us, 
“‘ the refuge of a scoundrel,” but a 
most ennobling disinterested feeling, 
which made a Greek a hero, and of 
course a man of elevated sentiment. 
Defeat could not subdue Socrates, for 
upon the conclusion of his unavailing 
defence, he retired (pyocs xo oxnmace 
xOb Badsowass Gasdeos.” So even after 
the victories of Ibrahim Pacha, our 
author says, 

‘* To hear the Greek maidens singing the 
following and other airs of the conquered 
Hellenes, was enough to kindle the spark of 
patriotism in every breast : 

Acute mosdes tw EAAnvwy,” 

Greeks, arise ! the day of glory 

Comes at last triumphant dawning ! 

Let us all, in future story, 

Rival our forefathers’ fame.—p. 151. 

Notwithstanding this, the ancient 
** Ars Pelasga” still survives ; and mo- 
dern Europe knows not the brutality 
evinced by the following siory. A 
Greek officer, in the Russian service, 
a short, red-faced, bellied and gross- 
feeding man, had a daughter lovely as 
the rose of Sharon, or lily of the val- 
ley. A naval Lieutenant, with a mouth 
stretched from ear to ear, a vulgar 
countenance, and without a single grain 
of sense, made love to her, and strength- 
ened his claim, by offering to the father 
the amount of a legacy (400/.) for her. 
The girl positively refused the suitor, 
and the father then 


.©© Locked her up for several days, fed her on 


bread and water, and actually flogged her 
with rods until she could endure no longer. 
When they stood beside the altar the maiden 
refused to give her hand to the bridegroom. 
The priest refused to finish the ceremony, 
as it was evident that it was a compulsory 
match; but the father forcibly placed the 
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hand of his daughter. in her hushand’s. It 
is the custom in Russia for the bridegroom 
to kiss his spouse at the conclusion of the 
ceremony; but to this she could not be 
brought to consent ; and bursting into tears 
she was carried out of the Church.”’"—ii. 199. 


We assure our readers that they will 
find these volumes interesting. 


—e@— 
THE ANNUALS. 

These blooming harbingers of the 
approaching festive season of the year 
have again made their appearance, 
sparkling, as usual, with all the gay at- 
tire of bibliographical art. During the 
dullest period of the year, when all na- 
ture is wrapt in gloom, and November 
fogs damp the genial current of the 
soul, these annual visitors, like the he- 
ralds of returning spring, announce the 
approach of the /iterary as well as the 
festive season ; and being wonderfully 
calculated to operate as restoratives to 
despondency, they inspire the drooping 
spirits with many delightful remtnis- 
cences. The pleasing recollections of 
early friendship, and the bright antici- 
pations of future enjoyments with those 
we love and esteem, naturally arise to 
the mind, on beholding these beautiful 
little volumes again before us; and 
more especially the one which first gave 
the lead and tone to this attractive and 
ornamental species of periodical lite- 
rature. It sparkles as gay as ever in its 
native green and gold; and its simple 
but expressive title, in silent eloquence, 
appeals to our critical notice, with the 
emphatic words—** Forget-Me-Not !” 
and indeed it would be difficult to pass 
over so esteemed and long established 
a favourite, even amidst the many glit- 
tering rivals which it bas brought into 
the field to dispute its superiority. It 
is true that some of its brethren sur- 
pass it in external beauty, but in in- 
trinsic worth it still maintains its cha- 
racter. The same pictorial beauty and 
—_ excellence, for which the — 

ications of Mr. Ackermann have been 
long distinguished, still continue to re- 
commend the ‘ Forget-Me-Not” to 
public patronage and individual admi- 
ration. The frontispiece, the subject 
of which is “* Queen Esther,” displays 
the genius of Martin in the boldness of 
design, and the talents of Finden in the 
sweetness of graphic execution. In 
the “* Boa Ghaut,” from Westall, and 
** Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,” from 
West, both also by Finden, there is 


scarcely less delicacy of execution’ 


** Lady Jane Beaufort,” by Marr, from 
Stephanoff; ‘‘ ‘Tine Disconsolate,”” by 
Rolls, from Corbould ; ** Noontide Re- 
treat,” by Agar, from Phillips ; are 
charming representations of female love- 
liness and expressive sweetness. ‘* The 
Cat's- Paw,” by Graves, from a painting 
by Landseer, is full of drollery; the 
gravity of the monkey, whilst he is 
using the cat’s paw to take the hot 
chesnuts from the oven, is finely con- 
trasted with thestrongly expressed agony 
of poor puss. But of the fifteen em- 
bellishments which adorn the book, 
that of “The False One,” by Agar, 
from Sharpe, is, in our opinion, the 
most pleasing. In the design the artist 
has shewn the most perfect knowledge 
of human character; the grouping ts 
admirable; and in all the details the 
story is well told. The contrast in the 
countenances of the two females—the 
one forsaken, and the other wooed—is 
sweetly delineated. What adds to the 
interest of this exquisite production are 
the beautiful verses of Mr. T. H. Bay- 
ley, one of the first lyric poets of the 
day. They are so well suited to the 
subject of the engraving, that we can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting 
them entire. 


THE. FALSE ONE. 


I knew him not,—I sought him not,— 
He was my father’s guest ; 

I gave him not one smile more kind 
Than those I gave the rest : 

He sate beside me at the board, 
The choice was not my own, 

But oh, I never heard a voice 
With half so sweet a tone. 


And at the dance again we met, 
Again I was his choice, 

Again I heard the gentle tone 
Of that beguiling voice ; 

I sought him not,—he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 

And told me he had never seen 


A face he thought so fair. 


Ah, wherefore did he tell me this ? 
His praises made me vain ; 

And when he left me, how I long’d 
To hear that voice again! 


‘I wond’red why my old pursuits 


Had lost their wonted charm, 
And why the path was dull unless 
I leant upon his arm. 


Alas! I might have guess’d the cause ; 
For what could make me shun 

My parents’ cheerful dwelling place, 
To wander all alone ? 
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And what could make me braid my hair, 
And study to improve 

The form that he had deign’d to praise ?— 
What could it be—but love ? 

Oh, little knew I of the world, 
And less of man’s career ; 

I thought each smile was kindly meant, 
Each word of praise sincere. 

His sweet voice spoke of endless love— 
I listen’d and believed, 

And little dreamt how oft before 
That sweet voice had deceived. 


He smiles upon another now, 
And in the same sweet tone 
He breathes to her those winning words 
1 once thought all my own. 
Oh! why is she so beautiful ?— 
I cannot blame his choice, 
Nor can I doubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 


Of the literary department of the 
** Forget-Me-Nov” there are some amu- 
sing prose productions, and a few spark- 
ling poetic effusions, of which the 
above is a specimen; but the mass are 
of a very mediocre character, written 
by the same individuals whose names 
are nearly always connected with these 
annual publications, even to repletion. 
These observations may with justice 
apply, generally, to all the Annuals 
which pass under our review. 





The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not is by 
the same publisher and editor as the 
preceding volume; and is exactly cal- 
culated, as the title expresses it, for the 
juvenile portion of the community— 
for presents, by parents and guardians, 
to the young masters and misses at 
school. The best and most character- 
istic engraving is that of ** Who will 
serve the King?” by Chevalier, from 
Farrier. The expression depicted in 
the countenances of the two boys is ad- 
mirable. ‘* Preparing for the Race,” 
by Sartain, from Davis, we consider a 
complete failure. 

Friendship’s Offering is a valuable 
and substantial Christmas present. We 
can lay it on our table, and freely 
handle it without fear of soiling its ex- 
terior. It is adapted as much for use 
as for ornament. It is not destined 
alone to ornament a lady’s boudoir; 
but is calculated, by its strength and 
durability, to endure that which it so 
pre-eminently merits—repeated pe- 
rusal. The embellishments, thirteen in 
number, are of the most exquisite cha- 
racter. The force of art has been carried 
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to its utmost. ag Sa perfect gems, 
** Adelaide,” by Humphreys, from 
Leslie, which forms the frontispiece, 
is an enchanting specimen of graphic 
talent and female loveliness. ‘‘ The 
Rejected,” by Goodyear, from Stepha- 
noff; “* The Accepted,” by Rolls, from 
Sharp; “‘ The Last Look,” by Dean, 
from Porter; ‘* Ascanius in the Lap 
of Venus,” by Davenport, from Wood ; 
and ** Poesie,”’ by Finden, from Carlo 
Dolci, combine the softness and high 
finish of the burin, with all the genius 
and graceful ease of the painter’s skill. 
** Auld Robin Gray,” by Rolls, from 
Wood, is pleasingly affecting, and the 
subject is remarkably well told— 


‘¢ My father argued sair—my mother didna 
speak, [like to break ; 
But she looked in my face till my heart was 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was 
on the sea, [to me.” 
And so old Robia Gray, he was a gudeman 


«© The Maid of Rajasthan,” by Fin- 
den, from a drawing by Col. Tod; 
«© The Mountain Torrent,” by Good- 
hall, from Purser; and ** The Halt of 
the Caravan,” by Brandard, from Pur- 
ser, in composition and execution, are 
truly picturesque and exquisitely fi- 
nished landscapes. The other embel- 
lishments are ** St. Mark’s Place, Ve- 
nice,” by Roberts, from Prout; and 
‘¢ Mary Queen of Scots going forth to 
execution,” by Baker, from Stephanoff. 

From the poetical department we 
select the following 


LINES WRITTEN AT ABBOTSFORD, 
By Dr. Bowrine. 
Ihave heard the strains of the heaven-bound 
bird 
The dest and the hills among ; 
But never so loud were the strains I heard, 
And never so sweet the song 
As here,—while led through the waved do- 
mains 
Thy taste hath belted with trees, 
Where the spirit of power and poetry reigns 
With its wondrous witcheries. 


O, genius! thine is a glorious birth, 
To thee is the sceptre given — 
Thou guidest the waters, embellishest earth, 
And makest more musical heaven : 
The flowers are fairer, the streams more 
bright, 
The woods are of richer green— 
There is every where beauty, and every where 
light, 
Where the hand of the Master hath been. 





The Winter's Wreath, a Liverpool 
Annual, and the only one which is the 
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production of the provincial press, 
maintains its high character for graphic 
beauty and literary — The en- 
gravings, thirteen in number, we have 
already noticed, in p. 254, with that 
commendation which they so richly 
deserve. Among the contributors to 
the work, we observe Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Roscoe, Arch. Wrangham, Dr. 
Bowring, Mr. Wiffen, Miss Howitt, 
and many other talented individuals, 
whose names are familiar to the readers 
of the Annuals. We select the follow- 
ing specimens : 


SONG.——-BY W. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Once the Queen of the East, 
At her Anthony’s feast, 

A pearl of high value dissolved in her wine ; 
But what was the glow 
That its blaze could bestow, 

Compared to the jewel that’s mingled in mine. 
Then tell me no more 
The rich prize to explore, 

In the caves of the ocean, or depths of the 
’Tis a thought of my breast —[mine, 
That must ne’er be exprest, 

That I drop in my goblet to sweeten my wine. 


A FAREWELL TO ABBOTSFORD. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 

Home of the gifted! fare thee well, 
And a blessing on thee rest ; 

While the heather waves its purple bell 
O’er moss and mountain crest ; 

While stream to stream around thee calls, 
And banks with broom are drest, 

Glad be the harping in thy halls,— 
A blessing on thee rest! 


While the high voice, from thee sent forth, 
Bids rock and cairn reply, 
Wakening the spirits of the North, 
Like a chieftain’s gathering cry ; 
While its deep master-tones hold sway, 
As a king’s o’er every breast, 
Home of the Legend and the Lay! 
A blessing on thee rest. 


Joy to thy hearth, and board, and bower! 
ete honours to thy line ! 

And hearts of proof, and hands of power, 
And bright names worthy thine! 

By the merry step of childhood still 
May thy free sward be prest ! 

While one proud pulse in the land can thrill, 
A blessing on thee rest! 


The Cameo is a selection from the 
three past volumes of the Bijou, and is 
among rich in the works of Sir 

homas Lawrence. The exquisitely 
finished portraits of George the Fourth, 
young Napoleon, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
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Hon. Charles Lambton, Ada, &c. by 
the late -President, are this year re- 
published. «Instead of relying upon 
the novelty of the embellishments and 
contents (says the publisher), it has 
been deemed advisable to concentrate 
the most valuable of the articles in art 
and literature for which the three vo- 
lumes of the Bijou were remarkable. 
The principal cause of this resolution 
was the death of the eminent indivi- 
dual to whose patronage, in the loan of 
his unrivalled pictures, that publication 
was mainly indebted for its attractions. 
Engravings after the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence are sought with so much 
eagerness, that the proprietor is in- 
duced to believe he has best consulted 
the public taste, by collecting, on this 
occasion, such of his portraits as have 
appeared in the Bijou.” Though 
chiefly a republication, the Cameo pos- 
sesses some original articles, of which 
a little poem, by the father of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, is an appropriate addi- 


tion to so many proofs of his son’s 
talents. 


The Humourist is solely the produc- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Harrison, author 
of “Tales of a Physician,” &c. It is 
embellished with fifty wood engrav- 
ings, exclusive of several vignettes, from 
designs by the late T. Rowlandson. 
To the lovers of fun and comicalities 
this volume will afford ample amuse- 
ment. Many of the poetical pieces are 
evident imitations of Hood’s humorous 
style, but infinitely inferior ; indeed it 
is sometimes difficult to perceive the 
point of wit which the author has in 
view. While the vignettes are broad- 
farce caricatures, the matter accompa- 
nying them is often of a purely senti- 
mental description. However there is 
much to amuse the desultory reader, 


whose object is purely “ passer le 
temps.” 





The Bengal Annual, edited by 
Davip Lester Ricuarpson, is the 
first Indian Annual which has made 
its appearance. It is printed in 8vo. on 
straw-coloured Indian paper, and has 
less of display than its contemporary 
brethren, having neither embellish- 
ments nor external decoration ; though 
the editor, in his preface, mentions the 
embellishments of the volume as being 


‘the friendly contributions of ama- 
teurs.” As these were “ among their 
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first efforts,” (and we all know what 
the first efforts of amateur artists are !) 
the publisher perhaps considered it the 
most prudent course to omit them. — 
The contributions are of a varied 
character both in prose and verse, the 
subjects chiefly relating to India, The 
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Lisson is selected by Lieut.-Col. Batty 
for illustration, in his Third Part of the 
Views of principal Cities of Europe. ‘The 
vignette in the title is the Castle of Belem. 
Plate I. is a view of the Church of St. Ge- 
ronymo at Belem, an edifice in the Moorish 
style of architecture, and appears to be a 
most interesting specimen. Of the City of 
Lisbon we have three general views: 1. 
from the Rua de San Miguel, in which the 
fine Church of the Convent of the Heart of 
Jesys forms the principal object ; 2. from 
the Chapel Hill of Nossa Senhora da Monte, 
in which the Castle of St. George is well 
shewn ; and a more distant view of Lisbon 
from the opposite bank of the Tagus; this 
last is a most beautiful print; it is taken 
from Almada, which is minutely depicted in 
the foreground. There is only one near 
view in the city, which is the Largo do Pe- 
lourinho, (the square of the little pillar) so 
named from a column in the centre, chiselled 
out of a single block, with three spiral 
branches rising from a richly sculptured pe- 
destal. This square is a good specimen of 
the style of building adopted after the great 
earthquake which destroyed the city in 1755. 
We rejoice to see this delightful work pro- 
ceeding so prosperously. 





The Seventh Part of the Landscape Illus- 
trations of the Waverley Novels consists of 
views of Edinburgh Castle, drawn by Mr. C. 
Stanfield; St. Anthony’s Chapel, by G. Bar- 
rett; Lock Awe and Ben Cruachan, by J. B. 
Fraser; and the Hill of Hoy, drawn by C. 
Fielding, after a sketch by the Marchioness 
of Stafford. ‘These four beautiful Views are 
exquisitely engraved by Messrs.Finden. This 
work is deservedly established in the public 
favour. — 

Mr. Shaw has published a Third Part of 
his Illuminated Ornaments, from Missals, 
‘&e. It consists of four prints, most deli- 
cately coloured after the originals. The 
Eight Letters from Harl. MS. 2800, are 
excellent examples of early illuminations ; as 
are the borders from a MS. belonging to 
Lord Braybrooke, of those of a later age. 





Mr. Coney has produced a Sixth Part of 
his Ancient Cathedrals and other celebrated 
Buildings in France, Holland, Germany, and 
Italy. The subjects selected for the pre- 
sent number are: 1. North-east View of 
the Cathedral of Milan, a masterly etching 
of a splendid building in the most florid 
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article on “ the Literati of British India” 
is a very able and well digested sketch 
of oriental literature; and the poetical 
tale from the Sanscrit, entitled ‘* The 
Sage and the Nymph,” by H. H. Wil- 
son, is a pleasing effusion, both as te 
the moral and the style. 


ARTS. 


style of architecture. It is in size, of all 
the churches in Italy, inferior only to St. 
Peter’s at Rome; was founded in 1385, and 
consecrated in 1418. 2. South View of the 
Cathedral of Mechlin, a fine building, in a 
chaster style of architecture. It has a very 
lofty and highly-ornamented tower. 3. 
South-west View of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
This building was erected in the 13th cen- 
tury. Its chief feature is its grand west 
front, which is divided into three portals, 
ornamented with numerous statues. In the 
upper division are 42 statues of the French 
monarchs. Above this rise two noble tow- 
ers, which terminate this elegant front. 
Its dimensions are 141 feet from angle to 
angle, and 250 feet in height to the top 
of the towers, 4. South View of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Omer.—The present Number 
is well calculated to increase the reputation 
Mr. Coney has already acquired from this 
beautiful work, half of which is already be- 
fore the public, who, we trust, will pro- 
perly appreciate his labours. 





The fine subject of ‘¢ The Vicar of Wake- 
field’’ entreating the forgiveness of the 
poor deluded wanderer, which was painted 
with so much force and feeling by Mr. G. S. 
Newton, A.R.A. has been admirably en- 
graved in the line manner by Mr. Joun 
Burner. It is a charming print, and will, 
no doubt, become a popular one; it mea- 
sures 13 in, 





A model in clay of the late Major Cart- 
wright, from which a cast in bronze is to be 
taken, with the intention, we believe, of its 
being placed in Burton-crescent, or some 
other conspicuous part of the metropolis, is 
now exhibiting at Mr. Clarke’s, the sculp- 
tor, in Charles-street, Covent-garden. Mr. 
Clarke has been happy in the attitude he 
has given the statue, and likewise in the ju- 
dicious disposition of the drapery. 





Mr. Backler, the ingenious painter on glass, 
is now exhibiting in Bond-street a beautiful 
miniature copy on glass of Raphael's Trans- 
figuration, from which he proposes to exe- 
cute the altar window of St. James’s Church, 
Westminster. This plan was first taken into 
consideration so long back as 1809, and a 
subscription commenced. The workmanship 
of Mr. Backler’s little model, in its forms 
and proportions, from the window in ques- 
tion, is most exquisite. 
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Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 18. At the first meeting of the 
present session, Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. 
presided. 

The Rev. Edmund Cartwright, F.S. A. 
made the following communication: About 
four years ago a stone coffin was discovered 
in the inclosure within the eloisters of the 
Cathedral of Chichester, called the Para- 
dise. As a cross was deeply cut in the wall 
near where the coffin was found, it was pre- 
sumed that it contained the body of some 
person connected with the church. Very 
near the space which the coffin occupied, 
was found a few weeks since, a thin plate 
of lead in the form of a cross, with this 
inscription in the early Gothic character : 


Absoivimus te Gode 

fride Ep’i vice S’c’i 

Petri principis 

Ap’li cui D’nus dedit 

ligandi atque solvendi 
potestatem ut quatii tua expetit 
accusatio et ad nos pertineat remisio 
sit tibi deus redemptor om’p’s salus om’m 
peccatorum tuorum pius indultor. Amen. 

VII. Kl. Octobris in festivitate s’c’i 

Firmini Ep’i et M’ri 

obiit Gode 

fridus Eps 

Cicestren 

sis, ipso die 

v Lune fuit. 


The word sepultus is probably omitted as 
a line is left for it. 

The first Bishop of Chichester, after the 
see was removed from Selsey, was Stigand, 
who died in 1087. The second is called by 
Godwin (de Presulibus, p. 82) Gulielmus, 
of whom he says, ** Successit illi Guliel- 
mus nescio quis, de quo nihil omnino tra- 
ditur;”’ but in a note he says, ‘Ita Flo- 
rentius in Catalogo, Godfridus vero Stigando 
successit si annalibus fides sit adhibenda, 
ubi scriptum legimus anno 1088, Godefridus 
fit Episcopus Cycestrie et ol%it ipso anno. 
Annales etiam Winten, 1088, diem obitus 
collocant. Goiefridus etiam obedientiam 
prestitit Lanfranco. Regist. Cantuar.” The 
discovery of this plate is not only interest- 
mg, as it establishes the fact of a Bishop 
whose name was doubtful, but as it con- 
firms the accuracy of the authorities to 
which Godwin refers. As the see was kept 
vacant by William Rufus for three years 
previous to the appointment of Bishop 
Ralph in 1091, it is probable that Godfrey 
was Bishop for only a few months. 

Crofton Croker, Esq. F.S.A. in a letter, 
conveyed his ideas in illustration of the bra- 
zen hand and arm which was some time 
since exhibited to the Society. This cu- 
tious relic is regarded by Mr. Croker as un- 


questionably of Irish origin, and as proba- 
bly a pagan idol of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. From rather an ingenious, although 
somewhat fanciful chain of evidence, he 
presumes it to have been the identical hand 
which Smith, in his History of Cork, states 
was taker as a superstitious relic from a pa- 
trish in that county by the titular Bishop of 
Cloyne, from whom, Mr. Croker says, it 
was begged by Dean Swift for the museum 
of his friend Sir Andrew Fountaine. It ap- 
pears that, as their flocks have received a 
degree of enlightenment, the Irish priest- 
hood have adopted the plan of withdrawing 
some of their more gross deceptions, parti- 
cularly relics, in order, it may be suggested, 
to retain more effectually the influence of 
the remainder. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Secretary, communi- 
cated a document respecting the prices of 
various articles in Westminster in 1580. 

Nov. 25. Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair. 

Francis Goodwin, Esq. and James Prior, 
Esq. surgeon R.N, author of a volume on 
a Voyage to India, were elected Fellows. 

J. A. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. communicated 
a sketch of a grave-stone, formerly orna- 
mented by a cross fleury and two shields of 
brass, in Keston Church, Kent; together 
with a notice of the life of Sir Robert Belk- 
nap, Justice of the Common Pleas, who hav- 
ing suffered a sentence of banishment to 
Ireland in the 11th of Richard IL, was re- 
called ten years after. Sir Robert was Lord 
of the manor of Keston; and Mr. Kempe 
has decyphered part of the inscription to 
be the words, REVENVE DE IRELANDE, 
IADIE... 000 

John Adey Repton, Esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
Lited a large drawing of one of three pieces 
of tapestry which have recently come into 
his possession. They are of the compara- 
tively early age of Henry VIII., and display 
a great variety of splendid and picturesque 
costume—some of which, however, as in 
the tapestry at Coventry, we have reason to 
suppose to be rather fanciful, than what was 
actually worn. The principal design of the 
piece exhibited is the creation of a Peer (or 
foreign Prince) by a King placing on his 
head a cap similar to that worn by the Doge 
of Venice; a damsel stands by holding the 
King’s sceptre in one hand, and in the other 
a covered cup. In the back ground are two 
other scenes, in one of which the King is 
delivering the patent or charter to the object 
of his favour. The story is probably from 
some romance. Mr. Repton remarked, that 
notwithstanding the testimony of ancient 
poets to the ladies being ‘‘ white as lylly 
flowre,” the complexions of those in the 
tapestry (we must presume grown tanned 
with time) are more inclined to black; and 
that it seems as if the attention of the 
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artist was directed rather to the dresses and 
jewels than to the figures themselves. 

The readings were concluded by the first 
of six letters addressed to Sir R. C. Hoare, 
by the Rev. John Skinner, F.S.A. of Ca- 
merton in Somersetshire, in which the ques- 
tion whether that place was not the site of 
of an important Roman station named Ca- 
melodunum is proposed to be again discussed. 
We shall defer any remarks until the letters 
have been further read. 


Opessa. 

On Oct. 4th, several soldiers at work in 
the fields, discovered, at the distance of six 
leagues from Kertsch, under a well, an an- 
cient edifice, built of large stones. On exa- 
mination, it proved to be a tomb, in which 
they found a great number of vases of bronze, 
silver, and gold; and many other articles of 
admirable workmanship and great value, as 
well for their archzeological worth as for the 
metal. Among the most remarkable are three 
large dishes, four cups, and fragments of ar- 
mour, of bronze; fragments of spears, ar- 
rows, swords, knives, &c. two silver horns, 
with representations of a ram; four silver 
vases (three of them gilt); three silver 
dishes ; a gold goblet, with representations 
of several Scythians; three crowns, adorned 
with figures; two massive chains for the 
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neck; several bracelets, some gilt, some 
gold; a quiver, with the Greek inscription, 
TIOP-NAXO; two large medallions, with 
a figure of Minerva; several medallions ; 
a large ring; a metallic mirror; a whet- 
stone, and a number of small articles. The 
weight of the gold is about eight pounds. 


Ancient Roman Daccer. 


A weapon of this character was found 
some time ago at Mark Inch, in Fifeshire, 
a supposed Roman amphitheatre, and the 
following description is given of a similar 
curiosity, discovered at Leetham, ia the 
same county, the probable site of the deci- 
sive battle between Agricola and the Cale- 
donians. It is of rich material, and beauti- 
fully ornamented, about seventeen inches in 
length, and entire in every respect, except 
as to the covering of the handle and the 
point, both of which are gone. On various 
parts of the handle and guard, which are of 
brass, are raised figures, such as Jupiter 
holding the globe in his hand, Apollo with 
his bow and quiver, Neptune with his tri- 
dent, Arion on the dolphin, Hercules with 
his club, &c. The form of the blade is tri- 
angular, and there are some beautiful figures 
inducted in gold upon the broadest side, 
along which is a groove, with a line of gold 
work in the centre. 


a 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


To be published, by subscription, an Eng- 
lish Version of the Charters, Ordinances, 
Grants and By-Laws, which have been at 
any time conceded or agreed to for the good 
government of the Borough of Great Grims- 
by ; with Introductions to each, and copious 
Notes, legal, historical, and explanatory. 
By Geo. Otiver, Cor. Mem. A.S. E., Vicar 
of Clee, and Jonn Percy Saret, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law. 

Knox’s History of the Reformation of 
Religion in Scotland, with an Historical In- 
troduction and Notes. By Witt1am M‘Ga- 
vin, Esq. 

Hall’s Contemplations, with an Essay on 
his Life and Writings. By the Rev. Ratpu 
Warpiaw, D.D. * 

A Help to Professing Christians, in judg- 
ing of their Spiritual State and Growth in 
Grace. By the Rev. Joun Barr, Glasgow. 

Divarication of the New Testament into 
_ and History. By T. Wircman, 

sq. 
A History of the Reformation in Switzer- 
land, comprising a period of forty years, 
from 1516 to 1556. By A. Rucuat. Trans- 
lated from the French by Joseph Bracken- 
bury, M.A, Assistant Chaplain at the Mag- 
dalen. 

On the Immateriality aud Immortality of 
the Human Soul; founded solely on Phy- 


sical and Rational Principles. By S. Drew. 
A new edition. 

An Account of the Naval Operations in 
Ava, during the Burmese War; intended as 
Companion to Major Snodgrass’s Narrative. 
By Lieut. Marsatu. 

Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Peru. 
By Samuet Haieu, Esq. 

The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, elu- 
cidated through French Examples. By Jus- 
TIN BrENAN. 

Essays concerning the Faculties and Eco- 
nomy of the Mind. By Wittiam Gopwin. 

H. H. Witson, Esq. has in the Press, at 
Calcutta, a New Edition of his Sanscrit and 
English Dictionary, much enlarged. 

The celebrated Treatise of Joachim For- 
tius Ringel Bergius de Ratione Studii. 
Translated from the Edition of Van Erpe. 
By G. B. Earp, C. C. College, Cambridge. 

Remarks on a new and important Remedy 
in Consumptive Diseases. By J. Dopprince 
Humpnureys, Surgeon. 

Veg.:table Cookery ; with an Introduction, 
recommending Abstinence from Animal Food 
and Intoxicating Liquors. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1831. 

Jones’s English System of Balancing 
Books, examined. By a Practical Book- 
keeper. 
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Beauties of the Mind, a Poetical Sketch ; 
By C. Swain. 

A popular Guide to a Healthy Life and a 
Happy Old Age, with Rules of Diet for 
each Season of the Year, with a Daily Ca- 
lendar; by a Retired Physician. 





University INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp may be said to be just now in 
the full vigour of academical business, and 
the respective Colleges are full. The Pro- 
fessors seem to vie with each other in the 
zeal with which they vary and extend the 

lan and subjects of their lectures. At the 
Read of them the indefatigable Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Dr. Burton, is giving, in 
addition to his usual course, a series of lec- 
tures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
First Century. Mr. Cardwell is lecturing on 
*¢ The Romans of the Two First Centuries 
in England,” with a particular reference to 
the introduction of Christianity into this 
island. Messrs. Rigaud and Powell are suc- 
cessfully labouring to make their drier studies 
attractive to the young student; while Pro- 
fessor Ogle has invited medical students of 
all kinds (whether academics or not) to at- 
tend his clinical lectures in the Radcliffe 
Infirmary. 

Camsripce, Nov. 5.— The Seatonian 
Prizes for the present year were adjudged 
to the Rev. Richard Parkinson, M.A. of St. 
John’s College, and Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 
Subject of the Poem, ‘* The Ascent of 
Elijah.” 

The Rev. George Thackeray, D.D. Pro- 
vost of King’s College, has been elected 
Vice-Chancellor of this University for the 
ensuing year. 

Nov. 1y.—At a meeting of the Fellows 
of Christ’s College, on the 8th instant, to 
elect a Master in the room of the Right 
Reverend Dr. Kaye, Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who recently resigned that situation, 
it was unanimously agreed by them to pre- 
sent his Lordship with a piece of plate, of 
the value of 5001. from private contributions 
amongst themselves, as a testimony of their 
respect, and to mark their sense of the great 
advantages which the Society derived from 
his Lordship’s talents and virtues during 
the time that he presided over it. 

The Rev. Joho Graham, B.D. has been 
elected Master of Christ’s College, in the 
room of the Bishop of Lincola. 

A grace has passed the Senate, to affix 
the university seal to a petition to the High 
Court of Chancery, to authorise an altera- 
tion in the terms and conditions imposed on 
the Hulsean Lecturer. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay 
for the ensuing year is ‘‘The Proof of the 
Divine Origin of the Gospel derived from the 
Nature of the Rewards and Punishments it 
holds out.” 

Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1830. 
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Boranicat Prizes ar Arporuecaries’ Hat. 


Nov. 3.—A public examination of candi- 
dates for a gold and a silver medal, offered 
by the Society of Apothecaries to the two 
Medical Students who have most distin- 
guished themselves for their attainments in 
the science of botany, took place at Apothe- 
caries’ Hall. Six Students contended for the 
prizes, in the presence of the Master, Wai- 
dens, and Court of Assistants of the Society, 
the Chairman of the Court of Examiners, Dr. 
Le Gasca, Mr. Don, Professor Wheeler, and 
several other Fellows of the Linnean So- 
ciety; when, after an examination which 
reflected much credit on each competitor, 
the gold Medal was unanimously awarded to 
Mr. William Prue Jorden, of Lower Bel- 
grave-place, Pimlico, student at the Univer- 
sity of London; and the silver Medal to 
Mr. Thomas Carpenter, of St. John-street- 
road, student at the School in Windmill- 
street. These prizes, which are to be an- 
nually bestowed, have been established by 
the Society of Apothecaries as an incentive 
and reward to Medical Students for the study 
of the higher branches of botanical science. 
To facilitate the acquisition of such know- 
ledge, the Society have opened their Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea during the two last sum- 
mers to all students attending the different 
medical schools; and have, moreover, in- 
stituted a course of Lectures to be given an- 
nually at the Garden, by the Professor of 
Botany, to all students who may bring tes- 
timonials from their respective teachers, of 
zeal and assiduity in the prosecution of their 
studies, 

Raitways, 


The line of the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway has been decided upon. Under the 
advice of two civil engineers, Mr. Stephen- 
son and Mr. Walker, it has been unani- 
mously resolved, that the line shall com- 
municate with the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railway, and shall pass on the east side 
of Manchester, near to Oldham, and through 
the valley of Todmorden, by Sowerby 
Bridge, to Elland and Brighouse, and thence 
over Low Moor, to Quarry Gap, where a 
junction will be formed with the proposed 
Bradford railway to Leeds, to join the 
Leeds and Selby at the east end of the 
tunnel, near the York road. The railway 
will have branches to Halifax and Hudders- 
field, and in this way be made the medium 
of the traffic of four out of the five prin- 
cipal towns of the West-Riding of York- 
shire. There will be no necessity for any 
tunnels, or any inclined planes, in any part 
of the line, nor will the rise on any part of 
the road exceed 1 in 85, so that locomo- 
tive engines can work advantageously upon 
the whole line. The necessary documents 
are prepared to enable the company to go to 
Parliament this Session, 
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. The directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway have given notice, that, 
after the 1st January, 1831, the fares by the 
railway coaches will be reduced from 7s. to 
4s. 6d. each person. The fares by the stage- 
coaches were formerly 19s. and 12s. besides 
the fee to the coachman, which is dis- 
pensed with by the railway. The coaches 
now travel with perfect regularity, perform- 
ing the distance, thirty-one miles, in an 
hour and three quarters, including the stop- 


pages. 

Mr. Thos. Gray, whose plan of railways 
is now coming into general operation, has 
transmitted the following remarks, in fur- 
ther illustration of his communications .o 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1824, 1825, 
and 1826 :— 

‘*The great success attending the ge- 
neral introduction of Steam Machirery, as 
a substitute for manual labour, is certainly a 
most substantial reason fur attempting, by 
the application of the same economical 
power to our internal commerce, to do away 
with horses as much as possible. Why 
should we encourage the unnecessary breed 
of horses, at a time when our statesmen 
recommend the emigration of our fellow 
creatures. The only true wealth of every 
nation isa healthy and industrious popu- 
lation; and those political economists who 
write against our present redundancy, are 
only to be pitied for their redundant share 
of intellect. While these wise statesmen 
and profound politicians are recommending 
emigration as a relief to our present na- 
tional calamities, no wotice whatever is 
taken of our redundant, uay useless, stock 
of horses kept in this country. Every 
horse requires as much land for the pro- 
duction of its food as would yield com- 
furtable subsistence to at least three human 
beings; taking this as a rule of reference, 
and calculating the aggregate number of 
horses employed on our present ruinous 
system of public conveyance at 3,000,000, 
we shall find that, by the substitution of 
mechanic for animal power to this amount, 
we make ample room for an increase of 
9,000,000 industrious beings to our present 
population. But this is not all: we should 
look at the measure prospectively. The 
national effect that this alteration would 
have upon every branch of every trade— 
the daily consumption and consequent ad- 
vantage to our revenue, arising from the in- 
creased demand to take place throughout 
the United Kingdom, would cause an annual 
increase of stock and capital at home, sur- 
passing in importance and value all our 
foreign possessions. 

‘* The want of employment does not arise 
rom the misconduct of the public, but 
solely from the defective systems of Govern- 
ments. In the execution of my plan, we 
find healthy and profitable employment for 
every man in need, both in Great Britain 
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and Ireland, for many years, if not for cen- 
turies, to come ; and, on its completion, by 
having superseded the general necessity of 
animal power, we release the land now con- 
fined to the production of food for horses, 
and thereby gain an accession of territory 
as effectually as if taken from the sea, and 
in extent equal to the support of the whole 
of our present population.” 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF HULL. 


At the first meeting for the present Session, 
Nov. 3, C. Frost, Esq. F.S.A. the President 
of the Institution, in an Introductory Address, 
took a retrospect of the different Literary 
and Philosophical Societies, which, within 
the last 40 years, had been formed in the 
town, showing that there had been a suffi- 
ciency both of talent and inclination to sup- 
port and render useful such associations, and 
that their dissolution was owing solely to 
a defect of judicious regulations. The first 
on record, was established on the 19th June, 
1792, on which day, Dr. Moyes, Dr. Forbes, 
Dr. Alderson, the Rev. Miles Popple, Mr. 
Wray, the Rev. J. H. Bromby, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Frost, and Mr. Bolton, formed them- 
selves, at the house of-Mr. Brown, into * a 
society for the purpose of literary informa- 
tion.” Of papers read by the members, 
two quarto volumes, in manuscript,—one of 
which, the second volume, was now in his 
possession—had been selected for publica- 
tion, but for some reason they were never 
given to the public. Dr. Moyes was the 
first president. In 1801, soon after the 
opening of the Subscription Library, a 
number of the subscribers established an 
evening meeting for the purpose of literary 
conversation, which was numerously at- 
tended for a considerable time, with great 
improvement to the younger branches, but 
was dissolved on account of personal diffe- 
rences between a few private individuals. 
Out of its ashes arose, in 1803, a select 
society, which met regularly once a fort- 
night, during the winter season, till 1809. 
On the list of its members were, Dr. Al- 
derson, the Rev. R. Patrick, the Rev. G. 
Lee, the Rev. Wm. Severn, Messrs. Spence, 
Hill, Broadley, Watson, Fielding, Simpson, 
Stovin, Wilson, Crosse, &c. A paper was 
read each evening, which was followed by 
discussion. At one meeting, Mr. Spence 
read the substance of his celebrated essay, 
‘* Britain independent of commerce.” The 
secretary was Mr. R. Woodhouse. On 
its dissolution, a literary club was formed, 
which met weekly, for many years, at the 
houses of the respective members. In 
addition to the foregoing, there was in 1804 
and 1805, a small society which met weekly 
for the acquirement of chemical knowledge. 
Lastly, we had the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society, which has existed se- 
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veral years, and bids fair to continue, and 
which Mr. Wm. Dikes had the merit of 
projecting. From these statements, he 
concluded, that there had been a strong de- 
sire to unite for purposes of obtaining li- 
terary information,—a desire which had 
latterly manifested itself with increasing 
spirit and energy. It therefore became in- 
teresting to inquire what pretensions the 
town had to literary fame, and whether these 
pretensions justified the hope that the So- 
ciety would maintain, if not improve, its 
character. This inquiry would be most sa- 
tisfactorily prosecuted, by adverting to the 
literary labours of those who, having either 
been born here, or having become entitled 
to the name of townsmen from a long re- 
sidence, had appeared before the world as 
authors. He began with those to whom 
Hull had given birth, but who had paid the 
debt of nature. Foremost of these was the 
amiable poet Mason; next Commodore E. 
Thompson, known in the navy as ‘* Rhyming 
Thompson ;” and then the Rev. Tho. Clarke, 
who, in 1773, became Vicar of the Holy 
Trinity Church. Of each of these, as well 
as of others which follow, Mr. F. gave a 
short biographical sketch, and an enumera- 
tion of their writings. He ther named the 
Rev. R. Patrick, Benjamin Thompson, Esq. 
the Rev. Thomas Broadley, John Wray, 
Esq. the Rev. Edward Hare, P. W. Watson, 
Esq. the Rev. J. Shaw, Andrew Marvel, 
Robert Wittie, Esq. M.D. John Clark, 
Thomas Bridges, the Rev. John King, the 
Rev. Joseph Milner, (the Rev. John Beat- 
son, the Rev. George Lambert, dissenting 
ministers,) the Rev. Robert Webster, the 
Rev. Josiah Rodwell, Nathaniel Tucker, 
Esq. M.D., Mr. J. Richardson, Mr. John 
Hill, the Rev. Thomas Brown, Ralph Dar- 
ling, Esq., the Rev. Wm. Severn (dissent- 
ing minister), Mr. R. Garland, Aistroppe 
Stovin, Esq., Thomas Thompson, Esq., 
F.S.A., J. Alderson, Esq., M.D.*. 
The following still live—Wm, Wilberforce, 


Esq. the Rev. Miles Popple, the Rev. J. 


* Dr. Alderson, who was a native of 
Norwich, died Sept. 16, 1829; when his 
character was Briefly noticed in our Ma- 
gazine; but it was not mentioned that he 
was the author of the following works. 
On the nature and origin of the Contagion 
of Fevers, 1788. Essay on the Rhus 
Toxicodendron, Pubesceut Poison Oak, or 
Sumach ; with cases, showing its efficacy in 
paralysis and other diseases of extreme de- 
bility, 1794, 1796 ; third edition, enlarged, 
1805. On the Improvement of Poor Soils, 
1802; second edition, 1807. Orthogra- 











phical Exercises, several editions. An Essay 
on Apparitions, in which their appearance is 
accounted for by causes wholly independent 
of preternatural agency (from which we 
made some extracts in our review of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Letters on Demonology and 
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H. Bromby, John Broadley, Esq., George 
Pryme, Esq., Adrian Hardy Haworth, Esq., 
the Rev. John Barnes Emmett, Wm. Bell, 
Esq., the Rev. Anthony Norman, Mr. 
Wm. Wiseman, Mr. Wm. Hendry, Joseph 
Clarke + (compiler of the library catalogue), 
Thomas Perronet Thompson, Esq. (lieut.- 
colonel in the army), George Fielding, Esq , 
Mr. G. Hunsley Fielding, the Rev. John 
Scott, the Rev. Tho. Dikes, Wm. Spence, 
Esq. Mr. Isaac Wilson, Mr. Thomas Bu- 
chanan, Joseph Ayre, Esq. M.D., the Rev. 
Joseph Gilbert, the Rev. John Birt—dis- 
senting ministers. 

Mr, F. then adverted to the gratifying 
circumstance, that three youths from Hull, 
Messrs. ‘Turner, Cankrien, and Cooper, were 
all in the list of Wranglers, at the Cam- 
bridge Examination, 1827,—a distinction 
never perhaps attained by a single provin- 
cial town. 

On the motion of the Rev. George Lee, 
(who observed that the President had 
omitted his own name in the list of literary 
contributors to the honour of his native 
town), a vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to Mr. Frost; with a request that, 
after the omission had been supplied, the 
secretary might be allowed to take a com- 
plete copy of the address, that it might be 
deposited in the archives of the Society. 





Witchcraft, in our last number, p. 347). 
Also, of Geological Observations on the 
vicinity of Hull and Beverley, published in 
Nicholson’s Journal, in 1809. Mrs. Opie, 
the novelist, is a daughter of Dr. Alderson. 
A subscription is at present in the course of 
collection at Hull, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a statue to Dr. Alderson. It is proposed 
to be of the natural size, and formed of 
Roche Abbey stone ;and it will probably be 
erected in front of the General Infirmary. 

+ In reference to Mr. Clarke’s Catalogue, 
by which the rich stores of varied informa- 
tion which the Library contains are laid 
open to the subscribers, Mr. F. read the 
following testimony from the Rev. Mr. 
Horne, the ablest of British Bibliographers, 
in a letter addressed to himself :—‘‘ The 
Catalogue of the Hull Subscription Library 
is one of the most valuable classed Cata- 
logues, for its size, which has been offered 
to the Public. Mr. Clarke has been emi- 
nently successful in tracing out the real 
names of the authors or editors of ano- 
nymous and'pseudonymous works; and the 
labours which he must have encountered in 
this part of his undertaking, can only be 
appreciated by those who have been obliged 
to spend many a weary hour in similar re- 
searches. The Catalogue of the Hull Li- 
brary is one of the very few modern Cata- 
logues, which I constantly have at hand, at 
the British Museum, for reference; and 
rarely indeed am I disappointed when I 
have occasion to refer to it.” 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Oct. 26.—The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment met this day, and proceeded to 
the usual business attendant on the first 
meeting of a new Parliament. In the 
Commons, the Right Hon. C. Manners 
Sutton was re-elected Speaker of the 
House. The remainder of the week was 
chiefly occupied in swearing in the 
Members, and other necessary formal- 
ities. 

Nov. 2.—This day his Majesty opened 
the business of the Session in person by 
the following Speech from the Throne. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

**It is with great satisfaction that I 
meet you in Parliament, and that I am 
enabled, in the present conjuncture, to 
recur to your advice. Since the disso- 
lution of the late Parliament, events of 
deep interest and importance have oc- 
curred on the Continent of Europe. The 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon 
no longer reigns in France, and the Duke 
of Orleans has been called to the throne 
by the title of ‘King of the French.’ 
Having received from the new Sovereign 
a declaration of his earnest desire to cul- 
tivate the good understanding, and to 
maintain inviolate all the engagements 
subsisting with this country, I did not 
hesitate to continue my diplomatic re- 
lations and friendly intercourse with the 
French Court. 

“I have witnessed with deep regret 
the state of affairs in the Low Countries. 
I lament that the enlightened Adminis- 
tration of the King should not have pre- 
served his dominions from revolt, and 
that the wise and prudent measure of 
submitting the desires and the com- 
plaints of his people to the deliberations 
of an extraordinary meeting of the 
States-General, should have led to no 
satisfactory result. I am endeavouring, 
in concert with my Allies, to devise such 
means of restoring tranquillity as may 
be compatible with the welfare and good 
government of the Netherlands, and 
with the future security of other States. 

‘© Appearances of tumult and disorder 
have produced uneasiness in different 
parts of Europe; but the assurances of 
a friendly disposition which I continue 
to receive from all Foreign Powers, jus- 
tify the expectation that I shall be en- 
abled to preserve for my people the 
blessings of peace. Impressed at all 
times with the necessity of respecting 
the faith of national engagements, I am 


persuaded that my determination to 
maintain, in conjunction with my Allies, 
those general Treaties by which the po- 
litical system of Europe has been esta- 
blished, will offer the best security for 
the repose of the world. 

‘‘T have not yet accredited my Am- 
bassador to the Court of Lisbon; but 
the Portuguese Government having de- 
termined to perform a great act of jus- 
tice and humanity by the grant of a ge- 
neral amnesty, I think that the time 
may shortly arrive when the interests of 
my subjects will demand a renewal of 
those relations which had so long ex- 
isted between the two countries. 

**T am impelled, by the deep solicitude 
which I feel for the welfare of my people, 
to recommend to your immediate consi- 
deration the provisions which it may be 
advisable to make for the exercise of the 
Royal Authority, in case that it should 
please Almighty God to terminate my 
life before my successor shall have ar- 
rived at years of maturity. I shall be 
prepared to concur with you in the 
adoption of those measures which may 
appear best calculated to maintain, un- 
impaired, the stability and dignity of the 
Crown, and thereby to strengthen the 
securities by which the civil and religious 
liberties of my people are guarded. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have ordered the Estimate for 
those services of the present year, for 
which the last Parliament did not fully 
provide, to be forthwith laid before you. 
The Estimates for the ensuing year will 
be prepared with that strict regard to 
economy which I am determined to en- 
force in every branch of the public ex- 
penditure. 

‘* By the demise of my lamented bro- 
ther, the late King, the Civil List Re- 
venue has expired. I place, without 
reserve, at your disposal, my interest in 
the hereditary revenues, and in those 
funds which may be derived from any 
Droits of the Crown or Admiralty, from 
the: West India Duties, or from any 
casual revenues, either in my foreign 
possessions or in the United Kingdom. 
In surrendering to you my interest in 
Revenues, which have in former settle- 
ments of the Civil List been reserved to 
the Crown, I rejoice in the opportu- 
nity of evincing my entire reliance on 
your dutiful attachment, and my confi- 
dence that you will cheerfully provide 
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all that may be necessary for the sup- 
port of the Civil Government, and the 
honour and dignity of my Crown. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“I deeply lament that, in some dis- 
tricts of the country, the property of my 
subjects has been endangered by combi- 
nations for the destruction of machinery, 
and that serious losses have been sus- 
tained through the acts of wicked in- 
cendiaries. I cannot view without grief 
and indignation the efforts which are 
industriously made to excite, among my 
people, a spirit of discontent and dis- 
affection, and to disturb the concord 
‘which happily prevails between those 
parts of my dominions, the union of 
which is essential to their common 
strength and common happiness. I am 
determined to exert, to the utmost of my 
power, all the means which the Law 
and the Constitution have placed at my 
disposal, for the punishment of sedition, 
and for the prompt suppression of out- 
rage and disorder, 

** Amidst all the difficulties of the pre- 
sent conjuncture, I reflect, with the 
highest satisfaction, on the loyalty and 
affectionate attachment of the great 
body of my people. I amconfident that 
they justly appreciate the full advantage 
of that happy form of Government un- 
der which, through the favour of Divine 
Providence, this country has enjoyed for 
a long succession of years; a greater 
share of internal peace, of commercial 
prosperity, of true liberty, of all that 
constitutes social happiness, than has 
fallen to the lot of any other country of 
the world. It is the great object of my 
life to preserve these blessings to my 
people, and to transmit them unim- 
paired to posterity; and I am animated 
in the discharge of the sacred duty which 
is committed to me, by the firmest re- 
liance on the wisdom of Parliament, 
and on the cordial support of my faith- 
ful and loyal subjects.” 

His Majesty left the House amidst the 
universal applauses of a vast concourse 
of spectators. 

In the House or Lorps, the usual 
Address, in answer to his Majesty’s 
Speech, was moved by the Marquis of 
Bute, and seconded by Lord Monson. 
During the discussion which ensued, the 
Duke of Wellington defended that part 
of his Majesty’s Speech which related to 
the recognition of Don Miguel. In 
speaking of Earl Grey’s observations on 
the Netherlands, the Duke said there 
was reason to suppose that with concilia- 
tion and management these parties 
would be able to adjust this difficulty 
without having recourse to arms. The 
Duke then alluded to the affairs of Ire- 
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land, in speaking of which he said that 
spending money and establishing capital 
there, would do more good for Ireland 
than any legislative measures that Par- 
liament could adopt. His Grace then 
said, to the allusions made to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he would only make 
a general admission, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were not prepared to intro- 
duce any measure for a reform in Par- 
liament. He had never heard any suffi- 
cient reason to induce bim to think that 
the representation of the people in Par- 
liament could be materially improved 
by reform, or rendered more satisfactory 
to the people of this country. For re- 
form in Parliament he confessed he 
was not prepared, because he did not 
think it expedient; and, should it come 
under discussion whilst he continued in 
his present post as a public man, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose it.—The 
Address was then agreed to. 

In the Commons, the Address was 
moved by Lord Grimstone, and se- 
conded by Mr. R. A. Dundas. Avery 
long and violent Amendment was moved 
by the Marquis of Blandford, and se- 
conded by Mr. O'Connell, which gave 
rise to much angry discussion; but in 
the end the Address was agreed to. 

House or Commons, Nov. 3. 

On the question being put, that the 
report of the Address to his Majesty be 
brought up, Mr. Maberly rose to enter 
his protest against the Speech from the 
Throne, which he thought a most ex- 
traordinary one, as it omitted all men- 
tion of reform and of reduction of taxa- 
tion.—Mr. Tennyson also urged the ne- 
sessity of Reform, and spoke strongly 
against the passage in the King’s Speech 
regarding the Belgians. —Mr. Cripps 
spoke in favour of Ministers, and said 
that if they went so far as to enter upon 
a war, detested at the present moment, 
and deprecated by all Englishmen, it 
would then be time enough to oppose 
them. — Sir G. Murray defended the 
King’s Speech and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who, he declared, bad no wish to 
involve this country in a war.—Mr. H. 
Davis refused to entertain any plan of 
Parliamentary Reform, as he conceived 
that every interest in the country was 
already represented. —- Mr. Hughes ex- 
pressed the warmest approbation of 
every sentiment contained in the Address, 
in which, therefore, from the beginning 
to the end, he most cordially concurred. 
—Mr. Peel said that he saw difficulties 
about the question of Reform which he 
was by no means prepared to solve. He 


wished, nevertheless, to say nothing 
then which might in any degree preju- 
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dice the discussion hereafter, or interfere 
with its advancement to a satisfactory 
termination. As to the interference 
with Belgium, they had but one of three 
courses to pursue; either to disavow all 
interest in the affairs of Belgium, allow- 
ing French soldiers to make what incur- 
sions they please, and take possession of 
Antwerp and other fortifications unmo- 
Jested; or by military interference, to 
compel the submission of the provinces 
to their King (neither of which we 
adopted) ; or lastly, when civil war was 
raging in a part of Europe, from its po- 
sition peculiarly calculated to embroil 
neighbouring states, to mediate with a 
view to restore tranquillity, and not for 
the purpose of subjugating the Nether- 
lands ; and this was the species of inter- 
ference to which the British Govern- 
ment had had recourse.—Mr. Brougham 
said the nature of our interference with 
Belgium was neither more or less than 
making the King of England a partisan 
in the contest between the King of Hol- 
land and his Belgian subjects; and this 
was called the best means of restoring 
tranquillity. ‘‘ Mediation” was a soft, 
smooth word; but those who interfered 
as mediators were frequently obliged to 
fight. We were mediators only on one 
side—on bebalf of the ‘‘ enlightened 
monarch’”’ of Holland.—The Report was 
then brought up and agreed to. 

Nov, 5.—On the motion that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, Mr. Kenyon complained that 
no allusion had been made in the Speech 
from the Throne to the distresses of the 
country, which never had been more ex- 
tensive than at present. He admitted 
that great reductions had been made in 
taxation since the conclusion of the war, 
but not nearly to the extent which 
might bave been made, or which the 
exigencies of the country required.— Sir 
R. Peel said, that be had no intention of 
proposing a Committee to inquire into 
the state of the country; but Ministers 
were disposed to do all in their power to 
administer relief to the distresses com- 
plained of. The Right Hen. Baronet 
pointed out the dangerous tendency of 
the language made use of by the Hon. 
Member (Mr, Hume), as calculated 
to disseminate anarchy and confusion 
throughout the country, and sat down 
amidst loud cheers.—Mr. Hume defended 
his conduct. He would now repeat that 
the greatest distress prevailed through- 
out the country. 


House oF Lorps, JVov. 8. 
In the course of a discussion, caused 
by a question put by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne to the Earl of Aberdeen, on 


the subject of the Netherlands, the 
Duke of Richmond took occasion to hope 
that his Majesty’s Government would be 
able to explain a letter written by Sir R. 
Peel to the Ci‘, authorities, announcing 
the postponement of his Majesty’s visit 
to the City feast, which had not only 
excited much alarm in the Metropolis, 
but was calculated to spread much con- 
sternation through the country. The 
King reigned in the hearts of his sub- 
jects, and he pledged all the property 
that he had—he pledged his existence— 
that his Majesty might have gone, 
unaccompanied by guards, unbarmed, 
through every street in the Metropolis. 
—The Duke of Wellington fully con- 
curred with the Noble Duke that his 
Majesty was probably the most popular 
monarch that ever reigned in this coun- 
try ; and that his Majesty deserved the 
popularity which he enjoyed more en- 
tirely than any Sovereign who had pre- 
ceded him. The letter which was writ- 
ten last night by his Majesty’s com- 
mand to the Lord Mayor, was not eon- 
nected in the least degree with his Ma- 
jesty’s popularity ; on the contrary, 
there was no doubt of the attachment of 
the citizens to his Majesty. On the 6th 
he received from the Lord Mayor Elect a 
letter, advising him of personal danger 
from the attack of some desperate 
ruffians, if he accompanied his Majesty 
to the City festival on the 9th of No- 
vember. The letter, which his Grace 
read to the House, suggested to him 
“the propriety of coming strongly and 
sufficiently guarded.” Having commu- 
nicated with his colleagues on the sub- 
ject, they considered it their duty to 
recommend to his Majesty that he 
should postpone his visit to a future oc- 
easion, His Right Hon. Friend Sir R. 
Peel, and himself had, from a variety of 
quarters, information of a design to 
attack the police—of an intention to 
extinguish the lights—of a variety of 
intentions of riot and disorder; and it 
would have been impossible that such 
confusion and tumult could have been 
put an end to without the shedding of 
blood. The very chance of such confu- 
sion, and the chances of the conse- 
quences that might result from it, were 
sufficient grounds for his Majesty’s ad- 
visers recommending him not to go into 
the City—Thbe Marquis of Clanricarde 
said, the excuse which the noble Duke 
had offered for the advice which he had 
given to the King was, that he (the 
Duke) was unpopular. A large military 
force had been drawn up round the me- 
tropolis—artillery was in readiness, but 
all these preparations had been set 
aside by the Lord Mayor's letter.—Zarl 
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Grey disapproved of the course adopted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. it appeared 
that the information which had been 
acted upon was loose and vague, and 
therefore ought not to have been made 
the subject of so much alarm.—The 
Marquis of Bute observed that the ad- 
vice was given with the view of avoiding 
the shedding of blood and the destruc- 
tion of property. He gave the Duke 
credit for taking every precaution to 
avoid the spilling of blood. The dis- 
cussion here closed. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Six R. Peel made an explanation 
relative to the postponement of the 
King’s visit, to the same effect as that 
of the Duke of Wellington, and read 
several hand-bills of an inflammatory 
nature, which threatened the lives of 
the new police. One of them began,— 
**To arms! to arms !—All London meets 
on Tuesday next ,—and, Englishmen, 
shall such an opportunity for redressing 
our wrongs be lost?” &c. &c. The next 
bill began ‘Liberty and arms! Eng- 
lishmen, remember that London meets 
on Tuesday. You may rest assured that 
there are 6000 cutlasses in readiness for 
Peel’s bloody gang! Fly to arms,” &c. 
Now he (Sir R. Peel) would ask, what 
chance there was of the public peace 
being preserved when such means were 
being resorted to? The military must 
be called in, and as such must inevitably 
be the case, be saw no reason for ex- 
posing the lives of innocent men, wo- 
men, and children.—Mr. Brougham de- 
precated the advice given to his Majesty, 
which had produced a serious effect 
onthe funds, He thought the letter of 
the Right Hon. Secretary was a sufficient 
ground for the country to suppose that 
Ministers felt great alarm at his Ma- 
jesty’s intended visit.—Mr. Ald. Waith- 
man and Mr. Ald. Thomson condemned 
the conduct of the Lord Mayor elect, 
who had aeted without consulting his 
colleagues. It seemed to them that the 
Ministers had signed their own death- 
warrant, and that if a Jury were to sit 
upon them, it could not fail to bring in 
a verdict of insanity.—Mr. Brownlow 
said, it was the Ministers, and not the 
King, who feared to go amongst his sub- 
jects.—Mr. Denman thought the step 
taken by Ministers was a most unfortu- 
nate one.—Here the discussion dropped. 

Nov. 9.—In reply to some observa- 
tions made by Sir J. Wrottesley, relative 
to the state of Kent, Sir R. Peel said, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury was at the 
present moment at Maidstone, endea- 
vouring to trace the causes of that extra- 
ordinary mystery, which had, up to the 


present moment, eluded their most 
careful investigation ; there were also at 
Maidstone every police officer who, in 
the present state of the metropolis, 
could be spared. He added, that the 
fires were neither executed by the hands, 
nor devised by the heads of the pea- 
santry of the county of Kent.—Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchlull could declare that the 
conflagrations in the county of Kent 
were not caused by the peasantry of the 
land ; he was persuaded that the pea- 
santry were actuated by a very different 
feeling from that which influenced the 
authors of these outrages; the pea- 
santry were, he was assured, full of at- 
tachment to their employers, and the 
least likely in the world to commit acts 
of that diabolical character, 





—o— 
House or Lorps, Wow. 11. 

The Earl of Winchilsea brought for- 
ward a Bill forthe alteration and better 
administration of the Poor Laws. His 
object was, in the first place, to restore 
and confine the operation of the Poor 
Laws to that class for which they were 
originally intended. Secondly, to give 
employment to the labouring classes, 
and enable them to obtain an honest 
existence. Thirdly, that they should be 
relieved out of another fund. The sys- 
tem of paying wages out of the poor- 
rates was a principle that called loudly 
for legislative interference. One of the 
objects of the Bill was, to enable the 
Justices of the Peace to make assess- 
ments for the support of the labouring 
classes. After some discussion, the Bill 
was read a first time. 





In the House or Commons the same 
day, Mr. O'Connell moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Act of the 
7th Geo. IV. c. 29, commonly called the 
Subletting Act. He went into a de- 
tailed exposition of the operation of the 
Act, and the hardships which it entailed 
upon the tenant.—Mr. Doherty defended 
the Subletting Act.—The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral said that this Act contained one 
of the greatest boons that could be 
granted to the peasantry of Ireland,— 
a boon that was not enjoyed by the 
peasantry of England ; it provided, that 
where the tenant paid his rent to his 
immediate landlord, he was not liable to 
his supericr landlord. After some dis- 
cussion, the House divided, when there 
appeared—For the motion, 24; against 
it, 126.—On the motion of Mr. S. Rice, 
the Committee which sat in the last 
Session to inquire into the state of the 
poor of Ireland was re-appointed. 

Nov. 12.—The House having resolved 
itself itself into a Committee on the 
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Civit List, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated, that in the new Civil 
List there would be a saving of 138,900I. 
besides a contingent saving of 162,0001. ; 
and concluded by moving a resolution 
“That for the support of his Majesty, 
and the dignity and honour of the 
Crown, there be granted the annualsum 
of 970,000]. chargeable on the Consoli- 
dated Fund.” — Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Hume, Lord Althorp, and Sir H. Par- 
nell, considered the motion a proper 
subject to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, instead of a Committee of the 
whole House.—The House then went 
into a Committee of Supply, and voted 
a resolution, ‘* That the sum of 
3,253,882/. be granted to his Majesty, 
to make good the supplies granted in 
the last Session of Parliament, which 
was ordered to be reported on Monday, 
the 15th. 

The PARLIAMENTARY OaTus’ BILL was 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed. 

Sir H. Hardinge moved for, and ob- 
tained, leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
an Act (7 Geo. IV.) respecting the As- 
signment and Subletting of Lands in 
Ireland; and also a Bill for taking an 
account of the population of that coun- 


try. 


House or Lorps, Nov. 15. 

The Lord Chancellor, after an elo- 
quent introductory speech, moved the 
appointment of a Regency in case 
of the demise of the King before the 
Princess Victoria arrived at the age of 
eighteen. He said that the Bill which he 
was about to propose, provided that in 
the event of a posthumous child, her 
Majesty the Queen should be guardian 
and Regent during the minority; and 
that her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent should be guardian and Regent 
during the minority of the Princess 
Victoria, subject to be superseded in 
the Regency, in case of the birth of a 
posthumous child. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a first time.—The Earl of Eldon felt it 
his duty to state that he perfectly con- 
curred in .the legal principles advanced 
by the Lord Chancellor, and did not 
differ from him in any matter of law 
which he laid down.—The Bill was 
then read a first time. 


Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament. 


[Nov. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the Order of the Day be 
read that the House do go into a Com- 
mittee upon the Civic List.—Sir H. 
Parnell moved as an amendment,— 
*‘ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the various items con- 
nected with the Civil List, and to report 
thereon.” After a long debate, the 
House divided, when the numbers were 
—For Sir H..Parnell’s amendment, 233 ; 
against it, 204; majority against Mi- 
nisters, 29.—The Committee was then 
named: Sir H. Parnell, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir R. Peel, Lord 
Althorp, Mr. Arbuthnot, Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Herries, Mr. Hume, Mr. F. Lewis, 
Mr. Baring, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. M.Fitzgerald, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, Mr. Ward, Mr. Maberly, Mr. C. 
Grant, Mr. Littleton, Sir J. Newport, 
Mr. H. Drummond, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr, 
Spring Rice, and Mr. W. Wynn. 


—@— 
House oF Lorps, Wow. 16. 

The Duke of Wellington approached 
the table, and in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble, on account of a severe hoarseness, 
said—"* My Lords, I deem it my duty to 
inform your Lordships that in conse- 
quence of what occurred last night in 
the other House of Parliament, I felt it 
right to wait this morning on the King, 
and tender his Majesty the resignation 
of the office which I hold ; that his Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to accept of my 
resignation ; and that I continue in my 
present situation only till a successor 
shall have been appointed.” Having 
made this declaration, the noble Duke 
left the House. 

In the Commons, the same day, Sir 
R. Peel informed the House, that in 
consequence of the preceding night’s 
vote, he had tendered his resignation to 
his Majesty ; and that he and the other 
members of the Government, considered 
themselves as holding their respective 
offices only until their successors should 
be appointed. 

[immense numbers of petitions for 
the abolition of colonial Slavery, have 
been presented, night after night, from 
all parts of the kingdom, but chiefly 
from the religious dissenting commu- 
nities.] 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The agitation that lately prevailed in 
Paris seems to have entirely subsided; no 
further rioting or placarding has taken place. 
The declarations of Odillon Barrot and of 


the Prefect of Police, supported by the for- 
midable display of the National Guards, 
seem to have produced their intended effect 
of quieting the fears of the mob, that the 
ex-Ministers would escape punishment. 
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Confidence is beginning again among the 
commercial people. The elections are per- 
fectly tranquillizing; no Jacobinism, but 
sound patriotism, of the Constitutional 
stamp. Several ministerial changes have 
been announced: Marshal Soult is Minister 
of War in room. of Girard; Sebastiani is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs instead of Mar- 
shal Maison; and Count D’Argout succeeds 
to the Ministry of Marine; M. Lafitte has 
been appointed Prime Minister ; Cdillon 
Barrot, Minister of the Interior; Merilhon, 
Minister of Public Instruction ; Dupont de 
L’Eure, Minister of Justice. On the 11th 
Nov. M.Cassimir Perrier was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, and M. 
Dupin Vice-President, by a large majority. 
The Press has been under discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies. It has been finally 
settled, that the old stamp-duty shall re- 
main; and that the security-money—an 
improved copy of an evil precedent bor- 
rowed from England—shall be settled at 
3000 francs. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


The interference of the King of the Ne- 
therlands with the Prince of Orange, as 
stated in our last, and the warlike impatience 
of the Belgians, have produced unnecessary 
bloodshed, and immense destruction of pro- 
perty. Antwerp, that magnificent and 
thriving city, has been the scene of slaugh- 
ter and general destruction ; and the spirit 
of national dislike between the Dutch and 
Belgians, which before rendered an arrange- 
ment difficult, has thus been converted into 
a deep feeling of hatred, which will make a 
connection between the two countries next 
to impossible. On Monday, the 25th of 
October, the Prince of Orange left Ant- 
werp, after having issued a parting procla- 
mation in the same conciliatory tone which 
marked his former acts. The separation 
between the Dutch and Belgian troops seems 
to have previously been effected, and the 
command, which had been taken from the 
Prince, was in the hands of the Dutch Ge- 
neral—a Frenchman named Chasse, an old 
officer under Napoleon. Immediately after 
the departure of the Prince, the people in 
Antwerp prepared to attack the King’s 
troops, while the Belgian army, under Ge- 
neral Mellinet and Colonel Niellon, ad- 
vanced towards the ramparts from without. 
On the 27th, they attacked the gates of the 
city, were repulsed several times, and had to 
endure the perils of inundation and contla- 
gration in the suburbs; the malcontents in 
the interior, however, prevailed in procuring 
them admittance, and an engagement took 
place in the Grand Place; the result was, 
that the Dutch troops were compelled to 
retire to the citadel, with an understanding 
that there should be a cessation of hostili- 
ties, upon their confining themselves to that 
place. Soon after this arrangement, by a 
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singular fatality, some of the mob directed 
their fire towards two sloops of war and 
some bomb-vessels in the Scheldt, immedi- 
ately opposite the town, thus breaking the 
armistice. The troops in the citadel no 
longer thought it necessary to keep mea- 
sures, and immediately opened a most de- 
structive aud merciless fire upon the town, 
the sloops and bombs seconding the attack 
with Congreve rockets and other missiles. 
The Dutch ships in the river supported 
their friends in the citadel. The fire soon 
spread in every direction, there being a 
strong wind blowing. The utmost conster- 
nation and dismay prevailed. The canno- 
nading was distinctly heard at Brussels, and 
the glare of the conflagration was plainly to 
be seen from the Boulevards. Detachments 
were immediately sent off; but ere they 
could arrive, the inhabitants, to avert the 
entire destruction of their city, and to save 
their lives and properties, had sent a depu- 
tation to the citadel, and obtained another 
armistice. Upwards of three thousand red- 
hot shot were poured into the town, besides 
showers of grape, rockets, &c. More than 
sixty houses have been entirely destroyed. 
The entrepot, in which was property be- 
longing to merchants and individuals, prin- 
cipally English, American, and French, to 
the amount of above three millions sterling, 
is burnt to the ground: naval and military 
arsenals shared the same fate—whole streets 
laid in ruins—many magnificent hotels and 
buildings consumed and laid waste. Though 
it is said that 10,000 of the inhabitants had 
previously quitted the city, the slaughter 
was most appalling. Some of the streets 
were filled with the dead and the dying. A 
great number of English families, who had 
left Brussels to seek for shelter under the 
protection of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Orange, have thus suffered a second 
bombardment. 

Through the intervention of Commis- 
sioners sent by England and France to 
Brussels, supported by Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia, an indefinite armistice has been con- 
cluded between the Dutch and the Belgians. 
This mediation has been kindly received by 
the Belgians. The protocol of the first 
conference calls on the contending parties, 
in the name of h ity, to de toa 
suspension of arms, during which their mi- 
litary forces shall be separated by the limits 
which existed between the oe of the 
Sovereign Prince of the United Provinces 
and the Belgic Provinces, at the period of 
the treaty of Paris in 1814. By this ar- 
rangement, Maestricht, Venloo, and Dutch 
Flanders, will appertain to the North, 
whilst the citadel of Antwerp must be 
evacuated by the Dutch. But notwith- 
standing this armistice, the King of the 
Netherlands has declared the whole of the 
coast of the Southern Provinces, including 
the port of Antwerp, in a state of blockade, 
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with a view of transferring as much as pos- 
sible of the trade of the Belgian Provinces 
to the ports of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

On the 10th Nov. the National Congress 
of Belgium, consisting of 152 Deputies, 
commenced its first sittings at Brussels. 
After electing a Provisional President (M. 
Gendebien) and four Secretaries, the Mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government were 
introduced, with M. Potter at their head. 
He delivered a long address to the Assem- 
bly, giving a summary of the grievances 
under which the Belgians laboured. He 
confirmed the non- intervention of the great 
Foreign Powers in the affairs of the Nether- 
lands, and announced the consent of the 
Allies to the separation of Belgium from 
Holland. In the second sitting, on the 
11th, Sculet de Chokier was elected Pre- 
sident, Gerlache and de Stassart, Vice- 
Presidents. On the 12th, the Provisional 
Government laid down its authority, and 
placed the acts it had performed on the 
oa of the Congress. On the motion of 
M. de Stassart, it was agreed that there 
could be no interruption to the functions of 
the executive; and the power was, by the 
act of Congress, restored to the Provisional 
Government. The President was deputed 
to deliver this resolution, and he soon after- 
wards returned with the written thanks and 
acceptance of the Provisional Government. 
The message to the Congress was delivered 
by M. Charles Rogier, and the name of De 
Potter does not occur in the act of acknow- 
ledgment. On the 13th, the President read 
a protocol of the deliberations of the pleni- 

tentiaries of the five great Powers assem- 
Pied at London, stating a proposal made to 
the King of Holland, for a suspension of 
hostilities. The Provisional Government 
agreed to withdraw its troops, considering 
as its frontier the whole line of the Scheldt. 
At the sitting of the National Congress on 
the 15th, a long letter was read from M. de 
Potter, in which he gives in the resignation 
which he had withheld when his colleagues 
resigned, but who were re-appointed by the 
Congress. 

Out of the 19 provinces composing the 
kingdom of the Netherlands (including the 
Grand Duchy of ,Luxembourg,) six only 
have joined in the revolt—namely, South 
Brabant, Liege, Namur, Hainault, East and 
West Flanders—Three others, properly be- 
longing to Belgium, have remained steady 
to the King—Antwerp, Limbourg, and 
North Brabant. Luxembourg has made no 
movement of rebellion, and the fortress is 
garrisoned by Prussian soldiers. The nine 
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northern provinces—North and South 
Holland, Zealand, Guelders, Utrecht, 


Overyssell, Drenthe, Friesland, and Gron- 
ingen, are perfectly staunch in their alle- 
giance, 


SPAIN. 


The Constitutional forces under Generals 
Mina and Valdez have been unfortunately 
defeated and repulsed. Not a single town 
declared in favour of the Constitutionalists, 
and the populace, everywhere under the 
influence of the Priesthood, as well they 
may be in a country in which the Priests 
are as one to every hundred of the popula- 
tion, including women and children, have 
shown great hostility to the invaders. The 
army, too, has remained faithful,and Mina 
escaped by one of those bold artifices which 
have before saved him. He represented 
himself to the royal guard as a messenger 
from head-quarters, and directed them in 
their line of march, which he took care 
should be in an opposite direetion to his 
own. He succeeded in reaching the village 
of Cambo, with an Aid-de-Camp, a Priest, 
and his old servant. He was completely 
exhausted with fatigue. After the entire 
defeat of his army, he succeeded in saving 
himself, amidst the rocks and mountains, 
with three others, closely pursued by a 
column of serviles under Santos Ladron. 
The General said, that for two days and two 
nights he endured all the horrors of famine 
and fatigue. 


RUSSIA. 


The cholera morbus has been making 
destructive ravages in the South-eastern 
provinees of the Russian Empire. At Mos- 
cow the disease was making frightful ravages. 
By the official returns, there oceurred on 
the 2ist of October, 145 new cases: and 
87 deaths ; 15 only recovered; on the 22nd, 
194 were attacked, 91 died, 35 were con- 
valescent. On the 22nd, the total number 
attacked was 1,808, of which 895 had died, 
723 remained sick, and 190 only had per- 
fectly recovered. This dreadful malady has 
been severely felt in Astrachan, where it is 
computed to have swept off near 9,000 of 
the inhabitants ; the Governor and many of 
the public functionaries were its victims. 
At Larataff in one month it carried off 
2,367, of whom 1,251 were males, and 
1,116 females. Such is the apprehension 
of the disorder reaching St. Petersburg, 
that the Emperor himself, on his return 
from Moscow, submitted to a quarantine of 
five days previous to entering the town. 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 
The anti-Union mania, with which the 
Irish people have been infected to an alarm- 


ing extent by Mr. O'Connell, continues to 
distract the whole island, particularly the 
city of Dublin, The Duke of Leinster, 
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having called a private meeting of a select 
number of his countrymen, to consider the 
subject of the repeal of the Union, for the 
purpose, it was supposed, of entering their 
protest — the measure, a number of 
the anti-Unionists, as well as the reporters 
for the newspapers, presented themselves at 
the door of the place of meeting, and re- 
quested leave to enter; but every person 
was refused admittance who had not been 
specially invited to attend. 

No less than 30 Peers, 7 Baronets, and 
260 Gentlemen of rank in Ireland, have 
subscribed to a ‘* Declaration’ against all 
attempts to agitate the question of the repeal 
of the Union. 

Another proclamation, similar to that by 
which the anti-Union Society was pre- 
vented from seeing the light, has been 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant, for the 
suppression of the ‘ Association of Irish 
Volunteers for the repeal of the Union.” 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


In our last we mentioned the riotous pro- 
ceedings of the peasantry in the county of 
Kent, which had been attended by incen- 
diary acts. Since when, we lament to say, 
this diabolical spirit has spread through 
several counties. Not only Kent, but Sus- 
sex, Suffolk, Surrey, Hants, Wilts, Berks, 
Bucks, Hunts, &c. are the extensive theatre 
of arson and disorder. Accounts of fires have 
been received from Beccles, Newton, Pul- 
borough, Albury, Wavingdon, Gosport, 
Norwich, Arundel, Caterham, Windsor, 
Dorking, Minster, Marlow, High Wycombe, 
Battle and Rye. Much property has been 
destroyed, more is threatened, and the agita- 
tion and alarm consequent on these fearful 
proceedings are most calamitous. The fire 
instrument, it appears, is of a slowly ex- 
plosive character, and being deposited be- 
neath the stack, after a certain period ignites 
and explodes. Immense rewards are offered, 
and every exertion used, for the discovery of 
the miscreants. But a mystery surrounds 
the fire raiser which it seems impossible to 
penetrate. The conduct of the p try is 
remarkable, even if acquitted of the capital 
charge. Their first object appears to be the 
destruction of machinery, an object they 
have systematically pursued and effected. 
Their next object is to muster men. This 
they do openly, by forcing the farm labourers 
to join them: we mean, that a few of the 
more determined insist on the company of 
others, and their demands increase with 
their numbers. They aim first at the in- 
cumbent of the parish, who is forced to 
promise a reduction of his tithes. In the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Kirby, of Mayfield, 
Sussex, the tithes were brought down from 
1,400/. to 400/. and the remaining sum 





divided among the farmers for the payment 
of the labourer. They then visit the hold r 
of lay tithes, with whom they deal less 
mercifully. With overseers, tithe gatherers, 
and land bailiffs, they have recourse to the 
still more summary process of ‘< carting,” 
the procession being generally formed of 
twelve men to 500 women and children. 
From the farmers they demand @s. 6d. per 
day in summer, and 2s. in winter, as their 
wages for work, and constant employment. 
They go from farm to farm, accept what is 
offered in the shape of drink, victuals, or 
money, and generally conduct themselves 
with firmness and moderation. A farmer in 
Sussex refused to sign the contract for an 
advance of wages, when a rope was brought 
out, and he was assured that he must accept 
either the one or the other. The different 
parishes communicate by beacon fires, and 
there seems a regular though secret head 
throughout the country. Threatening let- 
ters, signed ‘‘ Swing,” do not always precede 
the conflagrations. Machinery is almost 
wholly discontinued, and tithes generally 
lowered, but there is little return to peace 
and regularity. Dragoons are stationed in 
different parts of the country, who have in- 
terfered with good effect in meetings where 
tumult wasthreatened. Nightly patrols are 
established, and a day-watch set, but still 
no discovery has been made of the incen- 
diaries, no stop put to the dangerous mus- 
ters of men. A most respectable meeting of 
the men of Kent was held at Canterbury on 
the 6th, when it was resolved that the per- 
sons present would co-operate with the 
magistrates, landholders, and tenantry, in 
resisting outrages, alleviating distress, and 
restoring the independeuce of the peasantry. 

A Royal proclamation, dated Nov. 23, 
offers to informers a reward of 501. for every 
person convicted as authors or perpetrators 
of the outrages, and 5001. for the conviction 
of an incendiary. The counties of Wilts, 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, and Berks, 
are alone mentioned; but the mischief is 
spreading, particularly in Huntingdon and 
Cambridge shires, 

By an Act passed in the Iast Session of 
Parliament, several very important altera- 
tions are made in the administration of 
Justice in England and Wales, amongst 
which is the appointment of three additional 
Judges in the Law Courts to facilitate the 
dispatch of business therein—The Terms 
are altered, and are now fixed to be held as 
follows : Hilary Term to begin the 11th and 
end 31st Jan.; Easter Term to begin 15th 
April and end 8th May; Trinity Term to 
begin 22d May and end 12th June; and 
Michaelmas Term to begin the 2d and end 
the 25th November. The Court of Ex- 
chequer is also opened to all Attornies to 
practice therein. Any person arrested may 
now surrender either to the prison of the 
Court out of which the process issued, or to 
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the Goal of the ‘county in which he was 
arrested.— Tue Quarter Sessions are, in 
the year 1831, and afterwards, to be held in 
the first weeks after 11th Oct., 28th Dec., 
Bist March, and 24th June. There are also 
some essential regulations to facilitate the 
recovery by ejectment, of lands, &c. by 
landlords against tenants; and a Judge at 
Nici Prius is empowered to certify his 
opinion that a writ of possession ought to 
issue immediately, and such writ may be 
issued forthwith. 

Nov. 18.—The neighbourhood of Man- 
chester has been subjected to a dreadful and 
calamitous inundation, owing to the torrent 
of tain which had fallen the preceding day 
and night. The river Irwell rose many feet 
above its usual level, and many thousand 
acres of land were laid under water. The 
wrecks of houses, bleaching works, casks, 
&e., were seen floating down the tide. The 
extensive print works and dye-houses of 
Messrs. Ramsbottom, near Bury, were 
utterly destroyed by the flood. The loss 
sustained is supposed to exceed 100,000/. 


—o-— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Intended Royal Visit to Guildhall. 


His Majesty’s intended visit to the City 
Dinner, on Tuesday the 9th of November, for 
which extensive preparations had been made, 
both in Guildhall, and along the whole line 
of the procession, and which had excited such 
great interest both in London and the whole 
kingdom, was postponed under circumstances 
that spread general alarm and consternation, 
Late on Sunday evening of the 7th, a letter 
from Sir R. Peel was sent to the Corpora- 
tion, announcing the fact :—** From infor- 
mation which has been recently received, 
(says Sir R. Peel) there is reason to appre- 
hend that notwithstanding the devoted 
loyalty and affection borne to his Majesty 
by the citizens of London, advantage would 
be taken of an occasion which must neces- 
sarily assemble a vast number of persuns by 
night, to create tumult and confusion, and 
thereby to endanger the pruperties and the 
lives of his Majesty’s subjects.” This letter 
was placarded throughout the Metropolis, 
and instantly circulated in every quarter, 
through the ordinary channels of intelli- 
gence. The events of the preceding week 
had shewn, that among the lowest of the 
populace, there was a mischievous disposi- 
tion, directed especially against the New 
Police and the Duke of Wellington. This 
was particularly manifested on the Tuesday, 
upon his Majesty’s return from opening 
Parliament, and subsequently in the evening, 
as well as on the occasion of the King’s 
previous visit to the two royal theatres. 
These manifestations of hostile feeling, both 
against the Duke and the New Police, but 
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more especially as regarded the former, 
naturally gave rise to apprehensions, in the 
minds of many persons, that, notwithstand- 
ing the deserved popularity of their Ma- 
jesties, and the feelings of joy which the 
Royal Visit to the City would excite in the 
great mass of their loyal subjeets, the pre- 
sence of his Grace would probably occasion 
some unpleasant scenes; and even two 
members of the Common Council avowed 
that they had expressed such feelings, and 
one of them had written a private letter, 
warning his Grace on the subject. The 
Lord Mayor Elect too, but without consult- 
ing his brother Aldermen, wrote to apprize 
the Duke of an intention to make an attack 
on his Grace’s person; stating the insuffi- 
ciency of the civil force to repel such an 
attack; and suggesting to his Grace the 
necessity of ‘* of going properly and suffi- 
ciently guarded.” It appears, also, that 
Ministers had received similar intimations 
from various quarters, and that several 
violent and inflammatory handbills had been 
published, and  industriously circulated. 
These circumstances induced the Duke to 
determine not to attend the Dinner; and 
altogether led the Ministry to advise his 
Majesty to relinquish his intention, lest 
mischief should result, and blood be shed, 
(see our Parliamentary Debates). As soon 
as this determination was generally known, 
one universal feeling of consternation was 
diffused through the Metropolis and _ its 
vicinity. All business was nearly suspended. 
The most alarming reports of conspiracies 
ready to burst out; of the influx of great 
bodies of men into London, prepared for 
every degree of mischief ; and of instant at- 
tempts at Revolution, were rapidly cir- 
culated. The funds fell three per cent. ; 
and mercantile confidence was almost at an 
end. It was supposed that Ministers must 
be in possession of much more alarming in- 
formation than had publicly transpired; and 
the military movements ou Monday morning, 
however prudent even with no further view 
than that of providing against the mere pos- 
sibility of disturbances ensuing from the post- 
ponement of the expected Royal Visit, added 
strength *o the public apprehension of unde- 
fined evils. The moat of the Tower was 
filled with water, and the bastion and bat- 
teries put in a complete state of defence. A 
body of Artillery marched in thither and 
to the Barracks at the Wes tend of the town. 
The Bank Guards were doubled ; and almost 
all the military, to a considerable dis- 
tance, were drawn up by forced marches 
to the neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 
The agitation was extreme; and it did not 
hegin to subside, until at the opening of the 
two Houses, the speeches of Ministers, in 
some degree, assured the public mind, and 
showed that the measures pursued, however 
they might be condemned as hasty and ill 
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advised, rested upon a less formidable basis 
than had been imagined. Confidence be- 
gan to increase, and the funds recovered 
from the extreme depression of Monday. 
Fears were entertained of riots on Tuesday 
evening, but, although the streets were 
much crowded with gangs of pickpockets 
and disorderly persons, and some conflicts 
took place between them and the Police, 
the latter soon succeeded in dispersing them, 
and no affray of any considerable importance 
took place. Confidence rapidly revived, and 
the funds on Wednesday, rose five or six 
per cent. from the extreme point of de- 
pression. 

The magnificent preparations in Guildhall, 
for the reception of their Majesties, have 
been since open to the inspection of the 
public, who were admitted by tickets from 
the members of the Corporation. The 
whole of the walls, to a certain height, are 
covered with crimson drape The Throne 
at the head of the hall is a splendid and con- 
——_ object, The drapery round it gives 
the most exquisite relief to the dazzling 
splendour of the crown which stands above. 
The hustings’ walls are covered with enor- 
mous pier glasses, the effect of which 
when the lights are all burning it is im- 
possible to describe. The walls at the 
bottom of the hail are also covered with 
pier glasses. The King’s withdrawing-room 
is the apartment known by the name of the 
Aldermen’s Conrt. It is a small room, but 
it is difficult to imagine any thing more 
beautiful than the manner in which it is 
laid out. 





Oct. 23.—Mr. St. John Long, aquack doc- 
tor residing in Harley Street, was this day 
tried at the Old Bailey, charged, on a coro- 
ner’s warrant, with the death of Miss Cashin. 
That unfortunate young lady, apprehensive 
of becoming the victim of consumption, sub- 
mitted to have her back rubbed, under this 

rson’s instructions, with some corrosive 

iquid, which had the effect of producing a 

formidable sore, which at length: put on 
marks of mortification, and ultimately 
caused her death. In the prisoner’s behalf 
a great number of distinguished persons de- 
posed to the marvellous cures effected by 
this empiric. A verdict of ‘ guilty of 
manslaughter” was returned. The prisoner 
was only sentenced to pay a fine of 2501., 
which he instantly paid, and was discharged. 
—On the 10th Nov., another inquest was 
held on the body of Mrs. Colin Campbell 
Lloyd, the wife of Capt. E. Lloyd, R. N., 
whose death was also occasioned by the 
treatment she experienced under the hands 
of this wretched quack. It appeared, from 
the evidence, that she had been rubbed with 
a liniment, till a sore was produced which 
extended from the armpits across the chest 
in one direction, and from the collar-bones 
above, under the nipples, in the other direc- 
tion. In the middle of the sore, the soft 
parts covering the breast-bone were black 
and dead, and the mortified parts separating 
from the living. The Jury returned a ver- 
dict of manslaughter, on the ground of gross 
ignorance. 


—a Qa 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMEN TS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Oct. 26. 31st Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. Peddie 
to be Lieut.-Col.—Unattached, Major H. 
‘Gillman to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf.—Brevet 
Major G. Quill to be Major of Infi— 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Alex. Findlay to have 
the rank of Col. on the Western Coast of 
Africa.—To be Majors in the Army, Capt. 
Chas. Bayley, and Capt. Wm. Mackie. 

Oct. 30. Major W. F. Forster to be 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the Duke of 
Gloucester, and Capt. Ch, Boyd” and Mark 
Gambier, Esq. to be Equerries to His Royal 
Highness. 

Nov. 2. Word Arden to be Lord-Lieut. 
of the county of Surrey. 

Nov. 3. G. W. Chad, esq. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia.— 
Thos, Cartwright, Esq. to be His Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Diet at 
Frankfort.—G. H. Seymour, Esq. to be 
Minister Resident to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany.—Lord William Hervey to be Se- 
cretary at Madrid. 

Nov. 9. 1st Foot Guards, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Josh. Rudsdel to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col.—10th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 


Wm. Cochrane to be Major.—1ith Foot, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. F. Love to be Major. 
—74th Foot, Brevet Major Donald J. Mac- 
queen to be Major.—Staff, Major Patrick 
Grieve to be Inspecting Field Officer of 
Militia in Nova Scotia, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Col.; Major C. B. Turner to be In- 
specting Field Officer of Militia in New 
Brunswick, with the rank of Lieut-Col. 

Nov. 11. Right Hon. Lord Burghersh 
to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the King 
of the Two Sicilies, 

Nov. 11. Capt. the Hon. P. B. Pellew 
to be one of His Majesty’s Naval Aides-de- 
Camp.— Unattached, to be Majors of In- 
fantry, Brevet Major Arthur Dubourdieu, 
and Capt. Arthur Marquis of Douro. 

Brevet.— The following officers of the 
East India Company’s Service to have a 
step of rank in the East Indies only. To 
be Lieut.-Colonels, Majors W. S. Whish, 
W. Battine, Geo. Hunter, and W. L. 
‘Watson. — To be Majors, Captains J. 
Hunter, R. Smith, J. Vaylor, J. Herring, 
J. Orchard, H. Cock, E. A. Campbell, and 
W. S. Beatson. 

Nov. 17, Adm. Sir James H. Whitshed, 
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and Adm, Sir Philip C. H. Durham, to be 
G. C. B, — Vice-Adm. Willoughby Thos. 
Lake, and Rear-Adm. Frederick L. Mait- 
land, to be K.C.B. 

Knighted, Edw. Hale Alderson, Esq. the 
newly appointed Judge for the Court of 
Common Pleas; and W. Elias Taunton, 
Esq. and John Patteson, Esq. the two new 
Judges for the Court of King’s Bench. 

Nov. 18. J. Hay Forbes, Esq. to be a 
Lord of Justiciary in Scotland. 

Nov. 19. Royal Horse Guards, Gen. 
Rowland Lord Hill, G.C.B., vice the Duke 
of Cumberland, to be Colonel. —¢d Life 
Guards, Lieutenant-Colonel T. Vilett to 
be Major. — 1st Foot Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. G. Fludyer to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Col. — Lieut-Col. G. Davis Wilson to be 
Captain and Lieut.-Col.—53d Foot, Major- 
Gen. Lord Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, K.C. B. 
to be Colonel.—69th Foot, Capt. Eaton 
Monins to be Major.— Unattached, Brevet 
Major John Browne to be Major of Inf.— 
Brevet : to be Majors in the Army, Capt. 
W. Wilkinson, and Capt. H. B. Baring. 


New Ministry. 

Cabinet Ministers :—First Lord of the 
Treasury, Earl Grey; Lord Chancellor (with 
a Peerage), Mr. Brougham; President of 
the Council, Marquis of Lansdowne; Lord 
Privy Seal, Lord Durham; Home Secre- 
tary, Lord Melbourne; Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Palmerston ; Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Goderich; President of the Board of Con- 
trol, Mr.C. Grant; President of the Board 
of Trade, and Master of the Mint, Lord 
Auckland; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Viscount Althorp; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Sir J. Graham; Earl of Carlisle 
(without office). 

Members of the Government not in the 
Cabinet :—Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, Lord Holland; First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, Hon. Agar Ellis; 
Master-general of the Ordnance, Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon; Judge Advocate, Mr. R. 
Grant; Attorney-general, Mr. Denman; 
Solicitor-general, Mr. Horne; Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Anglesea; Lord 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire ; 
Lord Steward, Marquis Wellesley; Mas- 
ter of the Horse, Earl of Albemarle ; 
Paymaster of the Forces, Lord John Rus- 
sell; Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
and Treasurer of the Navy, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson ; Postmaster - general, Duke of 
Richmond; Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, the Duke of Argyll. 

Nov. 23. The following Noblemen and 
Gentlemen have been sworn Members of 
the Privy Council :—The Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, Viscount Althorp, Duke of 
Richmond, Earl of Albemarle, Lord Dur- 
ham, Lord Auckland, Hon. Agar Ellis, 
Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, 
the Hon, E. G. S. Stanley, Mr. Poulett 
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Thompson, Sir Willoughby Gordon ; and on 
Nov. 24. Thos.-Wm. Visct. Anson, Sir W. 
T. Hope, and Mr. R. Grant. 


EccrestasticaAL PreFERMENTS. 

Dr. H. Phillpotts, to be Bishop of Exeter. 

Rev, ‘T’. Turton, Preb. in Peterborough Cath. 

Rev. W. B. Whitehead, Preb. in Wells Cath. 

Rev. F. B. Astley, Everleigh R. Wilts. 

Rev. S. Best, Blandford St. Mary R. Dorset. 

Rev. C. Boultbec, Blackborough and Bond- 
leigh R. Devon. 

Rev. C. Bulteel, Holbeton V. Devon, 

Rev. E. Burn, Smethcott R. Salop. 

Rev. R. H. Chapman, Kirkby Wiske R. co. 
York. 

Rev. G. B. Clare, St. George’s, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Rev. J. Clarke, Ilkley V. co. York. 

Rev. D. P. Cosserat, St. Pancras R. Exeter. 

Rev. 'T. Davies, Llanfihangeluch-Gwilly P. 
C. co. Carmarthen. 

Rev. E. Dowker, Willerby R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Ford, Navestock V. Essex. 

Rev. W. Gilbee, St. Issey V. Cornwall, 

Rev. J. Gilbert, Syston V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Gray, St. Giles in the Heath P.C. 
Devon. 

Rev. W. Greslow, Duloc R. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Hayes, North Stoke R. Somerset, 

Rev. J. L. Hesse, Knebworth R. Herts. 

Rev. E. Hughes, Hardwicke R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. J. H. Humphreys, Tenby R. Pemb. 

Rev. J. Jarrett, North Cave cum Cliffe V. 
co. York. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, Llangna R. Monmouthsh. 

Rev. H. Lindsey, Croydon V. Survey. 

Rev. C. Mann, Fordham P.C. Noifolk 

Rev. R. Metcalf, Sunk Island Ch. co. York. 

Rev. F. Pare, Cranborne V. Dorset. 

Rev. F. Parry, St. Paul Boughton P. C, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. C. Richards, Chale R. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. A. H. Richardson, Llanrhythen P. C. 
co. Pembroke. 

Rev. N. T. Royce, Dunterton R. Devon. 

Rev. C. W. Seymour, Loddon V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Smear, Sudburn R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Stedman, Gosfield V. Essex. 

Rev. J.G. Thring, Bishops’ Stow R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. D. Thring, Fisherton Delamere V. 
Wilts. 

Rev. J. Tyley, Cleydon cum Akenham R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Whitcombe, Great Sherston V. 
Wilts. 

Rev. Drs. J. M‘Kenzie, J. Inglis, D. Mac- 
farlane, A. Grant, W. Bryce, D. Lamont, 
D. Mearns, J. Lee, and T. Chalmers, to 
be his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in 
Scotland, 


Civit PrerermMents. 

Henry Gawler, Esq. (Chief Secretary to 
the Master of the Rolls) to be Keeper of 
the Records at the Rolls Chapel. 

Mr. Heath to be a Serjeant at Law. 
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Tue Douxe or ATHOLL. 


Sept.29. At his palace of Dunkeld, 
after a short illness, aged 75, the Most 
Noble John Murray, fourth Duke of 
Atholl, Marquis of Tullibardine, Earl of 
Strathtay and Strathardle, Viscount of 
Balquhidar, Glenalmond, and Glenlyon, 
Lord Murray, Balvenie, and Gask 
(1703) ; fifth Marquis of Athull, Earl 
of Tullibardine, Viscount of Balquhidar, 
Lord Murray, Balvenie and Gask (1676) ; 
ninth Earl of Tullibardine (1606), and 
sixth Earl of Atholl (1628) ; eighth Lord 
Murray of Tullibardine (1604) — all 
Scottish honours ; first Earl Strange and 
Baron Murray of Stanley, co. Glouces- 
ter (1786), and ninth Baron Strange 
(by writ, 1628) ; K.T.; a Privy Coun- 
cillor, Lord Lieutenant and Hereditary 
Sheriff of Perthshire, Governor of the Isle 
of Man, a General of the Royal Archers 
of Scotland, and F.R.S. 

His Grace was born June 30, 1755, 
the eldest of the seven sons of John the 
third Duke, K.T. by his cousin Lady 
Charlotte Murray, only surviving child 
and heiress of James the second Duke, 
and K.T. and in her own right Baroness 
Strange in the Peerage of England. He 
succeeded to the Dukedom and his fa- 
ther’s other titles, Nov. 5, 1774; and 
married, at London, on the 26th of the 
following month, the Hon. Jane Cath- 
cart, eldest daughter of Charles ninth 
Lord Cathcart, and sister to the present 
William-Schaw Earl Cathcart, and K.T, 
and to Louisa Countess of Mansfield. 

On the 25th of March, 1775, the Duke 
of Atholl was installed Grand Master of 
the most ancient and honourable frater- 
nity of Free and Accepted Masons ac- 
cording to tbe old institution. In 1799 
he had occasion to defend in Parliament 
the conduct of that body, aud at the same 
time asserted their loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the laws. 

In 1777 the Duke of Atholl raised a 
regiment for the public service, which 
was named the 77th regiment of foot, 
or Atholl Highlanders, and of which his 
uncle (afterwards Major-Gen.) James 
Murray, was appointed Culonel ; it was 
disbanded at the peace of 1783. In 
1780 his Grace was elected one of the 
sixteen Representative Peers for Scot- 
land. 

In 1781 he presented a Petition to 
Parliament, complaining of the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1765, by which the 
sovereignty of the Isle of Man had been 


transferred from his father to the Crown) 
and praying for a Bill to amend the 
same. A petition was presented by the 
House of Keys against the Bill; which, 
however, somewhat amended, passed 
the Commons, but was lost in the House 
of Lords. 

In 1784 his Grace was not again elect- 
ed a Representative Peer; but, by pa- 
tent dated August 18, 1786, he was in- 
troduced into the House of Lords in his 
own right, as Baron Murray of Stanley 
in the county of Gloucester and Earl 
Strange. In 1788, when the Regency 
question was debated, his Grace voted 
with Ministers. In 1790, considering 
that his father had been so far iunti- 
midated, in consequence of the suspi- 
cion attached to him as a partisan of 
the House of Stuart, as to have parted 
with his sovereignty of the Isle of Man 
for an inadequate consideration,* his 
Grace again petitioned the House of 
Commons, praying for an Act to appoint 
Commissioners, to inquire what rights 
might be restored to him without pre- 
judice tu the object which the Crown 
had in view in obtaining the Sovereignty. 
An investigation was in consequence 
made; but the House of Keys again 
advanced in opposition, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, Mr. Pitt, ‘ not- 
withstanding his full conviction of the 
propriety and even necessity of proceed- 
ing with such a measure, yet, after the 
unfavourable impression which had gain- 
ed ground on the subject,” thought it 
prudent to postpone the Committee on 
the Bill for three months. It was, how- 
ever, probably in consequence of the 
agitation of the question, that the Crown 
appointed the Duke of Atholl Captain- 
general and Governor-in-chief of the 
Isle of Man, Feb. 4, 1793. 

Having lost his first Duchess, Dec. 5, 
1790, bis Grace married secondly, March 
11, 1794, Margery, dowager of John 
Mackensie, Lord Macleod (the eldest 
son of George the third and attainted 
Earl of Cromartie) ; eldest daughter of 
James 16th Lord Forbes, and sister to 
the present possessor of that title. Her 
Grace is still living. 





* The price was, however, no less 
than 70,000/. and an annuity of 20007. to 
the Duke and Duchess for their lives ; 
and all manorial rights and the patron- 
age of the Bishopric and ecclesiastical 
benefices were also reserved. Stat. 5 
Geo. ILI. cap. 26, ; 
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On the 15th of May, 1796, in a reply 
tothe Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Atholl declared that he “was as warm 
in support of the constitution, and as 
independent, and as much a friend to 
liberty,” as the chief of the Russells, 
The Duke of Atholl was sworn a Privy- 
Councillor June 28, 1797; constituted 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Perth, 
and Colonel of the Perthshire Militia, in 
1798; and invested with the Order of 
the Thistle in 1799. 

In 1805, a third petition respecting 
the Isle of Man was presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Duke ; and a Bill for grant- 
ing him an annuity in further compen- 
sation, was, after great opposition, car- 
tied in the Commons by a majority of 
57, and in the Lords by 35 to 11. By 
this Act one fourth of the customs of 
the island was granted to the Duke, and 
in hereditary succession to the heir- 
general of the seventh Earl of Derby. 
His mother, through whom he had de- 
rived this golden claim upon the public 
purse, just survived to witness the fa- 
vourable decision, and died Oct. 13 in 
the same year; whereupon his Grace 
succeeded to the Barony of Strange. 
During the last thirty-six years he has 
discharged the various and important 
duties attendant on his office, as Lord 
Lieutenant of Perthshire, with a zeal 
and integrity which will make the be- 
reavement as severely felt by that coun- 
ty, as his loss, as a patriotic Nobleman, 
will be lamented by the nation at large. 

By his first marriage the Duke of 
Atholl had five sons and four daughters: 
1. Lady Charlotte, married in 1797 to 
Sir John Menzies, of Castle Menzies in 
Perthshire, Bart. who died without is- 
sue in 1800; and secondly in 1801 to 
Capt. Adam Drummond, R.N. by whom 
she has several children; 2. Lady Mary- 
Louisa, who died an infant ; 3. the Most 
Noble John now Duke of Atholl, born 
in 1778; 4. the Right Hon. Amelia- 
Sophia, Viscountess Stratballan, mar- 
ried in 1809 to James Drummond, esq. 
who succeeded to theViscounty of Strath- 
allan in 1817, and has a numerous fa- 
mily ; 5. Major-Gen. the Right Hon. 
James Lord Glenlyon, who was created 
a Peer at the Coronation of King George 
the Fourth, and is a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber; he married in 1810 Lady 
Emily Percy, sister to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and has two sons and 
two daughters ; 6. Lord Edward, who died 
in 1795, aged eleven; 7. Lord Robert, 
who died in 1793, aged seven; 8. Lady 
Elizabeth, married in 1808 to Col. Sir 
Evan John Macgregor Murray, Bart. 
Aid-de-Camp to the King; and has a 
humerous family; 9. Lord Frederick, 
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who died in infancy. The present Du- 
chess was mother of two children, Lady 
Catherine, who died young; and Lord 
Charles, who, having volunteered in the 
cause Of Greek independence, died at 
Gastouini in Greece, Aug. 11, 1824, aged 
25. .The circumstances of his decease 
are recorded in our vol, xciv. ii. 465; 
but, as the following particulars are 
worthy of record, we think they will 
form a not inappropriate conclusion to 
the present article : 

“Lord Charles Murray, an amiable 
and benevolent young man, who had 
been bred up in luxury and ease, under- 
went every species of fatigue, and sub- 
mitted to every possible privation, in 
order to encourage the Greeks by his 
example, and to be able to furnish them 
with means from his far too limited in- 
come. Nothing seemed to him degrad- 
ing that could contribute a mite to the 
cause, and the noble son of the lofty 
Scottish Thane has been seen, day aftet 
day, giving lessons of the broad sword ta 
a pack of ragged Greeks! So active was 
this young Nobleman’s charity, so little 
did he care for self, that after an in- 
flammatory disorder, brought on by his 
constant exposure to an unhealtby cli- 
mate, and under a burning sun, he ex- 
pired on a solitary pallet, far from all 
his friends and connections. An Eng- 
lishman, who had arrived just in time 
to cluse his eyes, on taking an inventory 
of his effects, found them to consist of 
nothing more than two old shirts, a pair 
or two of stockings, a brace of pistols, a 
sabre, and a Bible. Every thing had 
gone to assist the impoverished Greeks, 
and the distressed Frank volunteers in 
their ranks. The gentleman who had 
paid him the last sad offices had, a few 
months before, owed him his life. Lord 
Charles, though at the time a perfect 
stranger, waited unremittingly, with 
the care of an affectionate brother, by 
his bed-side, until he saw him rise from 
it with recovered health.” 





Tue Eary or Bevertey. 

Oct. 21. At Le Mans, near Nice, aged 
80, the Right Hon. Algernon Percy, Earl 
of Beverley, and Lord Louvaine, Baron 
of Alnwick ; Colonel of the Northumber- 
land Light Infantry Militia; uncle to 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 21, 1750, 
the younger son of Hugh first Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. by Lady Eliza- 
beth Seymour, sole daughter and heiress 
of Algernon seventh Duke of Somerset, 
and representative of the noble family 
of Percy. At the age of seventeen Lord 
Algernon Percy accompanied Mr. Du- 
tens, formerly English Resident at Tu- 
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rin, to France, as a prelude to the grand 
tour; and while passing through Vire 
in Normandy, visited a family of Perci 
at Montchamp within three leagues of 
that town, supposed to be descendants 
of the original stock, from which the 
ancestors of the English Percys followed 
William the Conqueror, and which re- 
tained its ancient patrimony undimi- 
nished and unaugmented until the Re- 
volution. Soon after their return they 
left England again, visited all the great 
cities of Italy, and while at Rome were 
presented to Pope Clement XII. who 
dispensed with the ceremony of kissing 
the slipper. During their stay at Turin 
Lord Algernon also hunted frequently 
with the King of Sardinia. 

At the general election in 1774 he 
was returned to Parliament as one of 
the Knights for Northumberland, and 
was re-elected in 1780 and 1784. On the 
28th of January, 1784, the Duke his fa- 
ther procured a patent of peerage creat- 
ing him Lord Louvaine, Baron of Aln- 
wick, with remainder to his second son 
Lord Algernon; who in consequence 
was introduced to the House of Lords 
on his Grace’s death, June 6, 1786. By 
patent dated Nov. 2, 1790, he was ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Beverley. 

His Lordship was subsequently for 
some time detained a prisoner in France. 

The Earl of Beverley married June 8, 
1775, Isabella-Susannah, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Burrell, esq. (father of the 
late Lord Gwydir, and grandfather of 
the present Lord Willoughby d’Eresby,) 
and whose younger sisters were married, 
Frances-Julia in 1779 to Lord Beverley’s 
brother Hugh second Duke of Northum- 
berland, K.G.; and Elizabeth, first, in 
1778, to Douglas eighth Duke of Ha- 
milton, and secondly, in 1800, to Henry 
first and late Marquis of Exeter. The 
Countess of Beverley died Jan. 24, 1812, 
having had issue: 1. the Right Hon. 
Charlotte Countess of Ashburnham mar- 
ried in 1795 to George third Earl of Asb- 
burnham, K.G, (lately deceased) and has 
a numerous family ; 2. Elizabeth, who 
died at the age of two years; 3. the 
Right Hon. George now Earl of Bever- 
ley, born in 1778, a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and late M.P. for Beeralston ; 
be married in 1801 Louisa-Harcourt, 3d 
daughter of the Hon, James Archibald 
Stuart - Wortley - Mackensie, sister to 
Lord Wharncliffe, and hag three surviv- 
ing sons and two daughters ; 4, the Hon. 
Algernon Perey, now Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Swiss Cantons; 5. a 
child, still-born, in 1781; 6. Lady Su- 
sannah-Elizabeth ; 7. the Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. ‘Hugh Lord Bishop of Carlisle ; he 
married in 1806, Mary eldest daughter 
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of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Manners Sutton, and has a nume- 
rous family; 8. the Hon. Josceline 
Percy (twin with the Bishop), a Captain 
in the Royal Navy; he married in 1820 
Sophia-Elizabeth, third daughter of Mor- 
ton Walhouse, esq. of Hatherton in Staf- 
fordshire, and has issue; 9. Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. Henry Percy, C. B. and M.P. for 
Beeralston; who brought to England 
the dispatches announcing the victory 
of Waterloo; he died in 1825, aged 40, 
and has a memoir in our vol. xcv. i. 567; 
10. Lady Amelia Charlotte, married in 
1808 to Andrew Mortimer Drummond, 
esq. nephew to John Drummond, esq. 
of Charing Cross, and has a numerous 
family; 11. the Hon. William-Henry 
Percy, Capt. R.N. formerly M. P. for 
Stamford; 12. the Hon. Francis-Jobn 
Percy, who died Captain of the 234 foot, 
at Cuenga in Spain, Sept. 1812; 12. the 
Hon. Charles Greatheed-Bertie Perey, 
formerly M.P. for Newport in Cornwall, 
who married in 1822 Anne-Caroline, 
grand-daughter and heiress of Bertie 
Greatheed, esq. and coheiress of the 
Dukes of Ancaster; and 14. Lady 
Louisa-Margaret, who died an infant. 
Lorp Brantyre. 

Sept... By an accidental shot dur- 
ing the civil contests at Brussels, aged 
54, the Right Hon. Robert-Walker 
Stuart, 11th Lord Blantyre, in the peer- 
age of Scotland, a Major-General in the 
Army, C.B. and K.T.S. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 26, 1775, 
the eldest son of Alexander the tenth 
Lord, by Catharine eldest daughter and 
heiress of Patrick Lindsay, of Eagles- 
cairnie, co. Haddington, esq. He suc- 
ceeded his father in his eighth year, 
Nov. 5, 1783; entered the army in 
March 1795, as Ensign in the 3d foot 
guards, and served under Sir Charles 
Stewart with the staff in Portugal, from 
whence he returned to England in May 
1799. In 1798 he was promoted to a 
troop in the 12th light dragoons, from 
which he exchanged in July 1799 into 
the 7th hussars. He served with the 
Jatter regiment in the Helder expedi- 
tion, and was present in the battles of 
the 19th of September, and 2d and 6th 
of October. In 1802 he was appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to Sir John Stuart in 
Egypt; in April 1804, Major in the 17th 
light dragoons; and Sept. 19 that year, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the 42d foot. In 1807 
his Lordship served as Assistant, Adju- 
tant-general to the army under Lord 
Catheart in the Baltic. In June 1809 
he went from Ireland to Portugal in 
command of the 2d battalion of the 42d 
regiment, and served with it in that 
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country and in Spain, under the Duke 
of Wellington, until the summer of 
1812, when he was ordered home with 
it, after having drafted most of the men 
into’ the lst battalion. His Lordship 
wore a medal for his services at the bat- 
tle of Fuentes d’Onor in 1811. In 1813 
he exchanged upon half-pay. On the 
birth-day of George the Third in that 
year, he received the brevet of Colonel ; 
and on that of George the Fourth in 
1819, the brevet of Major-General. 

At the election of Representative Peers 
for Scotland in 1806 his Lordship was re- 
turned, by 51 votes, a number exceeded 
only by four other candidates; but at 
the next election, in 1807, his Lordship 
had only 28 votes, and in consequence 
was unsuccessful. He had not subse- 
quently sat in Parliament. 

His Lordship married Feb. 20, 1813, 
Fanny, second daughter of the Hon. 
John Rodney, Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment at Ceylon, by his first wife 
Lady Catherine Nugent, only daughter 
of Thomas sixth Earl of Westmeath. 
This lady’s elder sister had been married 
in 1810 to Lord Blantyre’s brother, 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Patrick Stuart. 
Lady Blantyre ‘survives, having had the 
following children: 1. the Hon. Alex- 
ander, who died an infant ; 2. the Hon. 
Catherine; 3. the Hon. Fanny-Mary ; 
4. the Right Hon. Charles now Lord 
Blantyre, born in 1818; 5. the Hon. 
Georgiana-Eliza; 6. the Hon. William ; 
7. the Hon. Caroline-Henrietta, who 
died in infancy; 8. the Hon. Walter- 
Rodney ; and 9. a’son, born in 1827. 

On the 26th of October last, a very full 
meeting of the Courity of Renfrew was 
convened in their County Hall for the 
especial purpose of expressing the feel- 
ing of the county on the death of Lord 
Blantyre. Sir John Maxwell, of Pollok, 
Bart. took the chair; and on the motion 
of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. it 
was ‘* Resolved, that we the Noblemen, 
Freeholders, Commissioners of Supply, 
Justices of Peace, and Magistrates of 
Towns, of the County of Renfrew, con- 
vened for the purpose of expressing our 
affliction for the deplored death of Lt.- 
Gen. Lord Blantyre, deem it to be due 
to his virtues and to our feelings to re- 
cord the deep sense that the county en- 
tertains of the excellence of his charac- 
ter, of the value of his civil and military 
services, and of the public loss sustained 
by his untimely death. That we feel it 
becoming to perpetuate the remem. 
brance of the attachment and respect 
in which he lived so honoured and died 
so lamented ; and that we desire to con- 
vey to posterity a public testimony by 
erecting a Monument to the memory of 
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that truly good man.” A committee, 
including the Lord Lieutenant, the Earls 
of Eglintoun and Glasgow, Lords Cath- 
cart and Kelburne, and the principal 
gentry of the county, was then appoint- 
ed to carry the resolutions into effect. 





Ap. Sir C. M. Poe, 

Aug. 31. At his seat, Aldenham Ab- 
bey, Hertfordshire, aged 73, Sir Charles 
Morice Pole, Bart. G.C.B. Admiral of the 
Fleet, Master of the Robes to his Ma- 
jesty, and F.R.S, 

This distinguished officer was descend- 
ed from the Baronet’s family seated at 
Shute in Devonshire, which is now repre- 
sented by Sir William Templer Pole, 
D.C.L., whois the seventh Baronet, and 
was Sheriff for that county in I8i8. Sir 
John, the third who enjoyed the title, 
had by his wife Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Morice, the Secretary of State 
to Charles the Second, a younger son 
Carolus, who ‘was Rector of St. Breock’s 
in Cornwall. His son, Reginald Pole, of 
Stoke Damerel in Devonshire, Esq., 
married Anne, second daughter of John 
Francis Buller, of Morval in Cornwall, 
Esq.; and was father of the present 
Right Hon. Reginald Pole Carew; of the 
naval officer whose death we now record; 
another son; and two daughters, the 
eldest of whom is the present dowager 
Lady Sommers. 

Charles Morice Pole, the second’son, 
being intended for the sea service, and 
having received a suitable education at 
the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, 
embarked as a Midshipman, with Cap- 
tain Locker, the late Lieutenant-Govér- 
nor of Greenwich Hospital, in theThames 
frigate, in 1772. He afterwards served 
in the Salisbury, of 50 guns, with Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes, whom he accompanied to 
the East Indies; where he received his 
promotion to a Lieutenancy in the Sea- 
horse frigate. From that ship he was 
removed into the Rippon, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Vernon, 
and was engaged in the indecisive ac- 
tions fought with Mons. Tranjolly. He 
was also employed in the command of a 
body of seamen and marines, at the 
siege of Pondicherry, the capital of the 
French settlements on the continent of 
Asia; on the surrender of which impor- 
tant place, Oct. 17, 1778, being ad- 
vanced to the rank of Commander, in 
the Cormorant sloop, he returned home 
with Sir Edward Vernon’s dispatches ; 
and, on the 22d March 1779, ten days 
after his arrival, obtaining a post com- 
mission, was appointed Captain of the 
Britannia, a first rate, bearing the flag of 
Adm. Darby, in the Channel fleet. In 
1780, he was nominated to the command 
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of the Hussar of 28 guns; but that ship, 
in entering the passage of what is term- 
ed Hell-gates in North America, was 
thrown on the Pot-rock, by the unskil- 
fulness of her pilot, and totally lost. As 
no blame whatever could be imputed to 
Captain Pole, in this accident, he was 
immediately charged with Vice-Admiral 
Arbuthnot’s dispatches to the Admi- 
ralty; and, soon after bis arrival in 
England, received an appointment tothe 
Success, of 32 guns, and 220 men, in 
which frigate, March 16, 1782, being in 
company with a store-ship then under 
his convoy, he fell in with, engaged, 
and took, after a severe action of two 
hours and twenty minutes, the Santa 
Catalina, the largest frigate at that time 
in the Spanish service, of 34 guns and 
316 men, 38 of whom were killed and 
wounded, In this affair much bravery 
and seamanship were displayed; and, 
which rendered the victory more satis- 
factory, it was achieved with the loss of 
only one man slain and four wounded 
on the part of the British. The gallant 
Nelson, on perusing the unassuming 
manner in which the commander of the 
Success spoke of this action in his offi- 
cial letter, observed (when writing to 
their former patron, Captain Locker), 
“I am exceedingly happy at Charles 
Pole’s success. In his seamanship he 
showed himself as superior to the Don 
as in his gallantry, and no man in the 
world was ever so modest in his account 
of it.””. And afterwards, in another let- 
ter to the same gentleman, Capt. Nelson 
added,—** Never was there a young man 
who bore his own merits with so much 
modesty ; I esteem him as a brother.” 

From the disabled state of the prize, 
she having only her furemast standing, 
but small hopes were entertained of be- 
ing able to conduct her to port; not- 
withstanding which, Captain Pole was 
making every exertion to get her in a fit 
state to proceed, as well as to repair the 
damages sustained by the Success, when, 
at daylight on the 18th, six strangers 
appeared in sight, part of whom ap- 
proached to reconnoitre; whereupon, 
judging that it was impossible to prevent 
the Santa Catalina from falling into the 
hands of the supposed enemy, he with- 
drew his officers and men, and set her 
on fire; by which means she was to- 
tally destroyed. It was a mortifying dis- 
covery, that the strange vessels after- 
wards proved to be the Apollo and Cer- 
berus, British frigates, with four trans- 
ports under their convoy. 

During the peace which commenced 
in 1783, Capt. Pole commanded the Sci- 
pio, and afterwards the Crown guard- 
ship; and upon occasion of the Spanish 





armament in 1790 was appointed to the 
Melampus, a 36-gun frigate, employed 
in watching the progress of any equip- 
ments which might take place in the 
port of Brest, with a view of seconding 
the efforts of the Court of Madrid. In 
the succeeding year, we find him in the 
Illustrious, of 74 guns; and about the 
same period he was nominated a Groom 
of the Bedchamber to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, 

On the commencement of the war 
with the French Republic, in 1793, Capt. 
Pole was appointed to the command of 
the Colossus, another third-rate, and 
accompanied Vice-Adm. Hotham to the 
Mediterranean. He returned to Eng- 
land after the evacuation of Toulon by 
the allied forces ; and was advanced to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, June 1, 1795. 
After serving for some time in the Chan- 
rel Fleet, he next sailed for the West 
Indies, with his flag in the Colossus, as 
second in command to Sir Hugh C. 
Christian. The squadron sailed from St. 
Helen’s Nov. 16, 1795; but, having se- 
verely suffered from two violent storms, 
Sir Hugh Christian did not finally leave 
Spithead until the 20th March, 1796. 
Rear-Adm. Pole, who had been obliged, 
in consequence of the damage sustained 
by the Colossus, to remove his flag into 
the Carnatic, another ship of the same 
force, did not sail for his original desti- 
nation until the 12thApril. He arrived 
at the Leeward Islands in the course of 
the ensuing month; and returned to 
England with Sir Hugh C. Christian 
(who had been superseded by Rear-Adm. 
Harvey) in the Beaulieu frigate, towards 
the end of the year. Immediately on his 
return to Europe, Rear-Adm. Pole was 
nominated to the distinguished station 
of First Captain in the grand fleet, 
where he continued to serve during the 
whole of the period that Lord Bridport 
held the chief command; hoisting his 
flag at times during his Lordship’s ab- 
sence; and the arrangements made by 
him for the discipline, health, and sup- 
port of the fleet, did him the greatest 
credit, and gave general satisfaction. 
On the 27th June 1799 Lord Bridport 
struck his flag, and Rear-Adm. Pole put 
to sea in the Royal George, accompa- 
nied by a fire-ship, three bombs, and 
several smaller vessels, On the Ist July 
he joined Rear-Adm. Berkeley’s squa- 
dron off the Isle of Rhé, and the next 
day proceeded to attack five Spanish 
line-of-battle ships ; but found that fire- 
ships alone could have been brought for- 
ward with any reasonable prospect of 
success. 

On the Rear-Admiral’s return from 
the above service, the approbation of 
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his conduct by the Board of Admiralty 
was marked by his appointment to be 
Commander-in-Chief and Governor of 
Newfoundland, to which station he pro- 
ceeded in the Agincourt, of 64 guns; 
but on the indisposition, and urgent de- 
sire of Lord Nelson to be recalled from 
the Baltic, he was appointed to relieve 
his early friend in that important com- 
mand, during the summer of 1801. On 
the first day of that year he had been 
advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral. 

To succeed such an officer as the he- 
roic Nelson, and at so critical a mo- 
ment, was a duty which they who know 
how his Lordship was regarded can best 
appreciate; and no one in the navy 
knew him better, or loved him with 
greater sincerity, than his successor ; 
whose good fortune it was, by prudence 
and sagacity, to disperse every remnant 
of the Northern Confederacy, which had 
taken place under the auspices of Paul 
I., and to complete the work which his 
Lordship had so ably commenced. In 
returning from that station, the Vice- 
Admiral detached a part of his fleet, un- 
der the command of Sir T. Graves, 
through the Sound; whilst he himself de- 
termined to make the experiment of pass- 
ing the Great Belt, with nine sail of the 
line. He accomplished that object in the 
most satisfactory manner, his flag-ship, 
the St. George of 98 guns, leading; and 
as the wind was adverse, his ships were 
under the necessity of working through, 
by which means that Channel, which 
had never before been passed by line-of- 
battle ships, was effectually explored. 

Vice-Adm. Pole was next appointed to 
the command of the squadron off Cadiz; 
whither he immediately repaired in the 
St. George, and remained watching that 
port until the suspension of hostilities 
at the latter end of the year, enabled 
him to return to England. During his 
absence, he was raised to the dignity of 
a Baronet, as of Wolverton in Hamp- 
shire, by patent dated Sept. 12, 1801. 

At the general election in 1802 Sir 
Charles M. Pole was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Newark. On Mr. Addington 
coming into power he joined with the 
Earl of St. Vincent in projecting an in- 
quiry into the naval expenditure, for 
whieh the return of peace then afforded 
an opportunity. A Board was accor- 
dingly constituted, to inquire into the 
abuses in the civil department of the 
Navy and other branches of publie ex- 
penditure, and Sir Charles M. Pole was 
appointed Chairman; the other mem- 
bers were, Ewan Law, John Ford, and 
Henry Nicholls, Esqs. (The last-named, 
who had been before piaced in connec- 
tion with Sir C. M. Pole as Captain of 
the Baltic fleet, died only a fortnight be- 
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fore him, and has a memoir in our 
September number.) After some una- 
voidable delay in arranging the necessary 
preliminaries, the first report was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, and 
ordered to be printed, May 12, 1803. It 
concerned the conduct of the naval store- 
keepers at Jamaica; the second respect- 
ed the “* Chest at Chatham,” an institu- 
tion for the relief of seamen maimed 
and wounded in the service of their 
country. In consequence of this inves- 
tigation, on the 23d of July 1803, Sir 
Charles Pole brought up the Bill for 
transferring to the Directors of Green- 
wich Hospital the administration of 
the Chest, and many beneficial con- 
sequences have ensued from that mea- 
sure. 

The next subject of investigation was 
the block contract and the cooper’s 
contract; the fourth, prize agency ; 
concerning which, notwithstanding the 
general outcry, *‘ abuses and irregulari- 
ties, rather than fraud,” were discovera- 
ble. The next, the Sixpenny Office; the 
sixth, Plymouth and Woolwich Yards; 
the seventh, le Caton Hospital-ship, and 
the Naval Hospital at East Stonehouse; 
the eighth, his Majesty’s Victualling 
department at Plymouth, and the em- 
bezzlement of the King’s casks; and 
the ninth, the receipt and issue of stores 
in Plymouth Yard. In all these depart- 
ments, it appears that either great irre- 
gularities, or gross frauds, were evident; 
but it was the tenth report, ordered to 
be printed February 13th, 1805, that 
chiefly engaged the attention of the pub- 
lic, and furnished grounds of the memo- 
rable impeachment of Viscount Melville. 

During these laborious investigations, 
the Commissioners sat daily from five to 
seven hours ; and, in addition to his par- 
ticular share in that duty, Sir Charles 
Pole was frequently obliged either some- 
times to explain orto defend their conduct 
in his place in Parliament. On the 2d 
of May 1805, it was carried, on a motion 
of Mr. Sheridan, that the Commissioners 
had, ‘‘as far as appears from their re- 
ports, exerted themselves with diligence, 
ability, and fortitude; and that the 
whole of their conduct in the arduous 
duty entrusted to them, has entitled 
them to the gratitude, approbation, and 
encouragement of the House.’’ Sir 
Charles M. Pole continued to fill the 
post of Chairman of the Board until 
February 1806, when he was called toa 
seat at the Admiralty; from which he 
retired in October following, in conse- 
quence of the change in the administra- 
tion which took place at that period. 

In honour of the decisive victory ob- 
tained off Cape Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805, 
a general promotion took place on the 
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9th of the following month, and Sir 
Charles on that occasion became a full 
Admiral. At the general election in 
1806 Sir Charles Pole was returned for 
Plymouth, for which borough he sat till 
the dissolution in 1818. He was nomi- 
nated a Grand Cross of the order of the 
Bath, Feb. 20, 1818; on the accession 
of bis present Majesty he was raised to 
the rank of Admiral of the Fleet on the 
22d of last July, and two days after 
he was appointed Master of the Robes to 
his Majesty. 

Sir Charles married, June 8, 1792, 
Henrietta, third daughter of John God- 
dard, formerly of Rotterdam, and late of 
Woodford-hall, co. Essex, Esq., and niece 
of Henry Hope, Esq. the great Amster- 
dam merchant. By that lady, who died 
Nov. 16, 1818, he had three daughters : 
1. Sarah-Maria-Henrietta, who was mar- 
ried Aug. 9, 1821, to William Stuart, 
Esq. late M.P. for Armagh, the eldest 
son of the late Lord Primate of Ireland; 
2. Anna-Maria; and 3. Charlotte-Je- 
mima, d. 13 Sept. 1822. | Having left no 
son, his Baronetcy has expired with him. 

A portrait of Sir Charles Pole was pub- 
lished in the Naval Chronicle in 1809. 





Sir F, F. Baker, Bart. 

Oct. 1. At Hastings, aged .., Sir 
Frederick Francis Baker, the second 
Baronet of Luventor in Devonshire, 
M.A. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Sir Frederick was the only son of Sir 
George Baker, Physician to King George 
the Third, and F.R.S. who was advanced 
to a Baronetcy in 1776. He died June 
15,°1809; and is briefly characterised in 
our vol. LXxIx. p. 680. 

Sir Frederick was of Balliol college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1796. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1711, and F.S.A. in ..... He 
married, July 1814, Harriet, third and 
youngest daughter of Sir John Simeon, 
Bart. Recorder and M.P. for Reading ; 
and, by that lady, who survives him, had 
issue three sons; 1. Sir George, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy, born at 
Paris in 1816; 2. Frederick-Francis; 3. 
another son, born in 1826 ; and a daugh- 
ter, born in 1824. 

Sir Frederick was showing bis children 
the effect and operations of a windmill 
near Hastings, when, being very short- 
sighted, he approached nearer than he 
had an idea of, and one of the flappers 
instantaneously striking him on the back 
part of the head, heshortly after breathed 
his last. 





Sir Joun Witiiams, Bart. 
Oct. ... At Bodllewyddan, Flintshire, 
aged 68, Sir John Williams, Bart. 
This gentleman was descended from 
Juhn, second son of Sir William Wil- 






liams, Bart. Solicitur-general to King 
James the Second, whose eldest lineal 
descendant and representative is the 
present Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, 
Bart. of Wynnstay. John Williams, of 
Chester, esq. a barrister-at-law, was fa- 
ther of John, Chief Justice of Brecon, 
Glamorgan, and Radnor ; who was father 
of Bennet Williams, esq., who, by Sarah, 
daughter of Robert Hesketh, esq., had 
issue the Baronet whose death we record. 
He was advanced to that dignity by 
patent dated July 24, 1798, and having 
married, Oct. 21, 1791, Margaret, daugh- 
terand heiress of Hugh Williams, of Ty- 
fry in Anglesea, esq., had four sons and 
five daughters: 1. Bennet, who died in 
1796; 2. Sir John Williams, who has 
succeeded to the title; 3. Harriett; 4. 
Emma; 5. Margaret; 6. Hugh; 7. 
Mary-Elizabeth, married, in 1823, to 
George Lucy of Charlecote in Warwick- 
shire, esq.; 8. William; and 9. Ellen. 





Masor-Gen. HILt. 

Oct. 31. In Bury-street, St. James’s, 
Major-General George Hill, late of the 
3d Guards. 

This officer was appointed, the 4th of 
April, 1794, Ensign in the 3d guards ; 
he joined the army in Holland in De- 
cember following, and was in the retreat 
through Germany. He returned to Eng- 
land in May, 1795; and obtained a 
Lieutenancy in his regiment, -Feb. 9, 
1797. He served in the expedition to 
the Helder in 1799, and was present in 
the actions of the 27th of August, the 
11th and 19th of September, the 2d and 
6th of October. He was promoted to a 
company, with the rank of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel, Nov. 8, 1804. In 1809 he joined 
the army at Lisbon, and was in the fol- 
lowing actions in the Peninsula :—pas- 
sage of the Douro, affair at Salamanca, 
battle of Talavera, and slightly wounded 
at the battle of Busaco, retreat to Torres 
Vedras, and subsequent pursuit of Mas- 
sena. The 5th of May 1811, he was 
wounded and made prisoner by the ene- 
my, while commanding the advanced 
picquets of the brigade of guards at Fu- 
entes d’Onor. He remained prisoner of 
war three years, and was liberated, by 
the capture of Paris, in 1814. On the 
King’s birthday in 1813 he received 
the brevet of Colonel ; was appointed 
to the Lieut.-Coloneley of the 3d guards, 
by the removal of the General Officers 
the 25th of July, 1814; and the 12th of 
August, 1819, obtained the rank of Ma- 
jor-General. 





Major J, W. Hutcuison. 
Oct. 22. At Limerick, Major John 
William Hutchison, of his Majesty’s 
74th regiment. 
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This officer entered the army as Lieu- 
tenant in the 47th foot, Sept. 27, 1801 
and was promoted to a Captaincy in 
1805. He was a long time in India, and 
under the notorious General Whitelocke 
in South America. From the 47th he 
exchanged into the 65th, of which he 
was senior Major for several years ; and, 
about three years past, exchanged into 
the 74th. 

On the day of his death he was fol- 
lowing his regiment on horseback, ap- 
parently in perfect heath, when he 
stopped opposite a small tavern in the 
wilitary road, and dismounting, entered 
the house with his hands on his head, 
sat down and-said, ‘* There is something 
coming over me;” and afterwards, 
*¢Gvood God! take off my coat, I am 
getting a fit.” He was immediately car- 
ried to a bed; and instantaneously ex- 
pired. On an inquest it was determined 
that he had died ‘* by the visitation of 
God.” 

Major Hutchison was endowed with 
many engaging qualities of bead and 
heart; his brother officers esteemed 
him, and his soldiers beheld him with 
regard and affection. He was a gallant 
officer ; and in private life a perfect gen- 
tleman, of most affable and unobtrusive 
deportment. He has left a widow anda 
little daughter. 





Rey. Davip RODERICK. 

Aug.21. At Cholesbury, Bucks, aged 
86, the Rev. David Roderick, M.A. Per- 
petual Curate of Cholesbury, and Lec- 
turer of Cholesbury and Wigginton. 

Mr. Roderick was a native of Wales, 
and descended from one of the most il- 
lustrious families of that Principality. 
Having commenced his education at 
Harrow, he completed it at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of M.A. Noy. 15, 1769. He was 
a Junior Master of Harrow School, at 
the time of the late Dr. Parr (then Se- 
cond Master) becoming a candidate for 
the Head-mastership in 1771; and on 
that distinguished scholar’s failure in 
that great object of his ambition, was 
induced from strong personal attachment 
to accompany him to bis new establish- 
ment at Harrow. The circumstance is 
thus noticed by one of the learned Dec- 
tor’s biographers, Mr. Field: ‘* From 
Harrow Dr. Parr was followed to Stan- 
more by so large a number as forty of 
his former scholars; and these, says 
Mr. Maurice, were in general the flower 
of the school in the zenith of its glory, 
Nor was this all. Another gratifying 
proof was on this occasion exhibited, of 
the sympathy which unmerited suffering 
is sure to excite; and of the esteem and 
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admiration which high desert seldom fails 
to call forth, and to attach with ardent 
devotion to itself. The second assistant 
under the late Dr. Sumner was the Rev, 
David Roderick, who, on the resignation 
of Dr. Parr, was earnestly solicited by the 
governor to remain at Harrow, and to fill 
up the vacant place of head assistant 
under the new master, But from con- 
cern or indignation at the wrong which 
had been done in defeating claims so 
just as those of the rejected candidate, 
he resisted all their intreaties; and an- 
nouneed his determination to follow the 
fortunes of his friend, and to support by 
his name and his services the intended 
establishment at Stanmore. The credit 
of an honourable name, tendered in a 
manner so encouraging to Dr. Parr, was 
joyfully accepted by him; and the ser- 
vices of an instructor of tried fidelity 
and known ability were received with 
respectful and grateful regard by all 
those for whose benefit they were un- 
ceasipgly exerted. Mr. Roderick: is a 
man of very considerable powers of 
mind, of much acquired knowledge, and 
of great moral worth; and it has always 
been a subject of regret to his nume- 
rous friends and pupils, that none of the 
preferments of the church have ever 
been bestowed upon him, who contri- 
buted to rear so many of its firmest sup- 
porters, and some of its brightest or- 
naments.”” 

How long Mr. Roderick continued the 
profession of schoolmaster, we are not 
aware; but it was in 1776 that the 
school of Stanmore was broken up. Dr. 
Parr, in his last will, speaks in the 
warmest terms of “ bis old and bis trusty 
friend.” After having bequeathed a 
small legacy and a mourning-ring to the 
Rev. David Ruderick, be adds, ** whose 
sound understanding, whose various and 
deep learning, whose fidelity as a friend, 
and whose uprightness and piety as a 
Christian, have for the space of fifty 
years endeared his very name to my 
soul,’’ 

Mr. Roderick made some agreeable 
communications to Mr. Field's biogra- 
phy ; and to the larger work written by 
Dr. John Johnston of Birmingham, under 
the auspices of Dr. Parr’s family, he fur- 
nished much important assistance. (See 
particularly vol. 1. pp. 58-63, 74-76; 
vol. Vill. pp. 233-235.) Two of his letters 
to Dr. Parr are given in vol. vii. pp. 
231-233. 

The late Rev. Thomas Maurice, in his 
auto-biographical Memoirs, (part 11. pp. 
47-131,) has given a long description of 
a tour he took to Netherby in Cumber- 
land, and thence to Glasgow, in compa- 
ny with Mr. Roderick, in the year 1775. 
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Mr. Roderick had been the private tutor 
of the late Sir James Graham of Nether- 
by, and his elder brother Charles. 

Mr. Roderick was formerly Vicar of 
Sherbourne and Windrush in Glouces- 
tershire. He was presented to Choles- 
bury ip 1784. 

During many years an irremediable 
blindness and increasing infirmities 
wholly incapacitated him for the per- 
formance of his ecclesiastical duties, and 
occasioned his living in great seclusion 
from society ; but bis heart was always 
warm in the cause of literature and be- 
nevolence, and he was ever ready to af- 
ford the benefit of his advice, and to 
dispense with promptness and hberality 
the rich stores of his mind, to all who 
were desirous or capable of participating 
in such advantages. 

Some few years before Mr. Roderick’s 
death, and after age and infirmities bad 
greatly impaired his sight, and he had 
long lost his hearing, he was attacked 
not far from his own ‘church by two or 
three ruffians, who robbed him of a va- 
luable family gold watch and some mo- 
ney to an inconsiderable amount. Upon 
making some exertions to discover the 
robbers, one or more persons were ap- 
prehended and committed to prison, 
and though suspicions were very strong, 
and circumstantial evidence seemed to 
leave little doubt of their guilt, Mr. 
Roderick’s blindness and inability to re- 
cognise the offender prevented the proof 
of identity, and an acquittal followed ; 
not long after which event, as the old 
gentleman was casually passing along 
the road, not far from Tring (we believe) 
in Hertfordshire, a‘gang of navigators, 
or excavators as they are sometimes 
called, employed upon the neighbour- 
ing canal, were observed by a byestander 
to notice him, and one of the ruffians 
exclaimed to his companion—* Jack, 
that is the old fellow that we robbed of 
the watch.’’ The offender was imme- 
diately apprehended, and a conviction 
ensued upon positive and indubitable 
proof, and, as our informant states, 
he suffered transportation. 





Rev. Cnartes Powcett, M.A. 

Early in 1829 died, it is believed on 
the Continent, the Rev. Charles Pow- 
lett, M.A. Rector of High Roding, Es- 
sex. 

He was born about 1763. His father 
was one of the three sons of Charles 
Duke of Bolton, by his second wife the 
celebrated ‘ Polly Peach’em”—but all 
born before marriage (see a notice of 
this affair in Wooll’s Life of Dr. Joseph 
Warton). Polly’s real name was Lavi- 
nia Beswick; Fenton was' the name of 






her step-father, a tavern keeper. The 
Rev. Charles Powlett, eldest of the three 
sons, was Rector of Itchen Stoke near 
Winchester,—a man of great sway in 
Hampshire, of very ‘lively parts, and 
eminent for his talents in writing hunt- 
ing songs; he lived to a good age, and 
died without issue. Armand, the third 
son, was in the Royal Artillery. Percy 
Powlett, the second, was a ‘Lieutenant 
in the Navy, and died young. He mar- 
ried a Dover lady, ‘not entirety of his 
own sphere of connections, and by her 
left his only child, the subject of this 
article, 

Charles Powlett was educated at the 
Charter-house and Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; but did not graduate at that 
University. His Master of Arts degree 
was probably from Lambeth. He had 
been always received from a boy with 
familiarity into the Duke of Bolton’s 
house at Hackwood (a sort of feudal 
mansion), of which his uncle Charles, 
by whom he was brought up, bad much 
of the direction. Here he became ac- 
quainted with rank and fashion in abun- 
dance, which somewhat unsettled him 
for the sphere to which his ‘ill-starred 
fortunes destined him. It gave hima 
capricious and unconceded mixture of 
pretensions, not supported with steadi- 
ness; but, on the contrary, counteract- 
ed by an openness, good nature, and, if 
we may say so, want of dignity, which 
incurred all the odium of pride without 
its advantages. His person was dimi- 
nutive, and his limbs not well formed. 
He had a quick apprehension, and an 
excellent memory; but he was some- 
what deficient in judgment and profun- 
dity. His opinions were apt to run into 
extremes, and to be lightly taken up, 
and lightly abandoned. He was a little 
too free of his advice, which was given 
with a self-sufficiency not always well 
received. He did not know so much of 
the world as he thought he knew, which 
exposed him to the intrigues of cunning 
men; he was too sanguine, and too pro- 
fuse of his faith in plausible pretensions. 
His quickness was not of much service 
to him, because he wanted regular and 
continued application. But he had a 
degree of confidence in his own abili- 
ties and acquirements, which the reality 
did nut justify ;—and he often offended 
people by a want of tact, where he did 
not ‘mean the least offence. 

Thus ‘constituted, it is not extraordi- 
nary that, in comparison with his early 
prospects and connections, he was un- 
successful through life. He held fora 
short time the rich rectory of the Bol- 
ton family in Cornwall, which he sur- 
rendered at the Duchess’s desire. Here 
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he ormed an acquaintance which ended 
in marriage with Miss Temple, the 
daughter of the learned Rector of St. 
Gluvias, whose character of Gray the 
poet is inserted in Mason’s Life of that 
illustrious genius. By her, who died 
before him, he has left several children. 
Though not expensive in his own habits, 
he had not a disposition to make him an 
economist, and the ves angusta domi 
constantly pressed on him. At one time 
he held the rectory of Itchen Stoke, and 
some living in the vicinity, where he 
outbuilt himself. At another time he 
had the living of Winslade, at the back 
of Hackwood Park, which Joseph War- 
ton once held, and of which a sonnet 
and an ode of T. Warton have given 
such exquisite descriptions. For some 
years he took pupils, of which Lord 
Roden was one ;—and who most ho- 
nourably, through that connection pre- 
sented him in 1817 to the Rectory of 
High Roding in Essex, which he held 
at his decease. 

Mr. Powlett had a great ambition of 
_authorsbip, but not the industry and 
judgment, nor perhaps the genius, to 
render himself eminent in it. About 
the year 1785 he published a Transla- 
tion of Bishop Huntingford’s beautiful 
Greek Monostrophics ; a task not quite 
judiciously chosen, since the merit of 
such things is in the proof of elegant 
scholarship, which a translation back 
into the vernacular language could never 
display. He bad a great ease of fa- 
miliar versification ; but no vigour or 
originality. His mind was a light soil, 
and threw up light and hastily cultured 
fruit. 

In 1792 he published «The Danger 
of too great an indulgence in Specula- 
tive Opinions,” 4to; in 1812 ** A Fa- 
ther’s Reasons for being a Christian,”’ 
8vo; and in 1813, * The True Cause of 
Nationa! Exaltation explained; a Ser- 
mon,” 8vo. 

He had always a feeble frame; but 
latterly his extreme deafness was a great 
bar to his enjoyment of social pleasures. 
But the crosses in life which he encoun- 
tered at every turn, never embittered 
his spirit. He was cheerful, benevo- 
lent, conscientious, and virtuous. He 
had some qualities of the mind suffi- 
cient to have distinguished him, under 
due discipline; but his equivocal birth, 
and unsteady education, and mingled 

_ early habits, threw ingredients into the 
construction of his character, which 
would never allow it to be formed into 
a consistent whole. 

Will these traits, which claim to come 
from a friend who looks back on his 
memory with fondness, be deemed suf- 
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ficiently favourable and kind? In -an- 
swer to this, we may ask, what is the 
purpose of such memorial? Is it not to 
interest the remembrance, and awaken 
the assent of readers? Aud who reads 
extravagant commendation without dis- 
appointment and disgust, or ridicule? 
Nothing but what is appropriate and 
discriminative, gains attention in lite- 
rary portraits. Nice touches, which in- 
form the understanding, will be perused 
by those who never heard of the man; 
and thus secure him from being ‘*a 
prey to dumb forgetfulness.” 
A BIoGRAPHER. 





R. J. Lawrence, Esa. 


Nov. 8. In Crawford-street, having just 
completed his 85th year, Richard James 
Lawrence, Esq. of Fairfield in Jamaica. 

He was of the family of Lawrence, of 
which a history is given in our vol. 
LXXXV. ii. 13, and great-grandson of 
Henry Lawrence, of Saint Ives, President 
of the Council of State during the Com- 
monwealth. He was educated at Eton, 
and having been entered a Gentleman 
Commoner at St. Mary Hall, he contri- 


_ buted to the gratulations of Oxford on 


the birth of the late King George IV.; 
and though this has proved his only pub- 
lication, yet so promising were his ta- 
lents, that the celebrated Lord Chester- 
field offered him a seat in Parliament on 
the most advantageous terms; but his 
spirit of independence refused to be 
brought in by any patron. Still he found 
too many charms in European society 
to live in his natal island, as his three 
immediate ancestors had lived, beloved 
by their slaves, and exercising toward all 
strangers a patriarchal hospitality. In 
1803, being arrested in France, together 
with his eldest son, the Chevalier James 
Henry Lawrence, Knight of Malta, he 
was during several years a witness of all 
the atrocities of the Imperial Govern- 
ment towards our British travellers ; 
atrocities which Buonaparte has expi- 
ated so justly at St. Helena. While they 
remained in the same depot, Mr. Law- 
rence, to avoid the reproaches which, 
however unmerited, an affectionate fa- 
ther might have made himself, bad they 
been retaken together, and suffered in a 
dungeon the penalty of their evasion, 
had constantly refused to evade with his 
son. But at length, being confined in 
different towns, scarcely had he heard of 
his son’s successful flight, than in the 
disguise of a sailor he embarked in a lit- 
tle German vessel, which, having beat 
about against wind and tide, at length 
put into Plymouth; when he, to thesur- 
prise of his messmates, with whom he at 
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his advanced age had worked and fared 
alike during the passage, declared that 
he was an Englishman, and insisted on 
going ashore with the pilot. The satis- 
faction that he felt on reaching England 
was at length abated by the loss of his 
admirable consort, the daughter of Tho- 
mas Hall, Esq. of Jamaica, Jan 20, 1815, 
(see our vol. Lxxxv. i. 134) ; by the side 
of whom he now reposes in St. John’s 
Wood Chapel, lamented by bis five sons, 
and by the poor, who were the constant 
objects of bis charities, 





Mr. STEPHEN Court. 


Oct. 4. Aged 58, Mr. Stephen Court 
(otherwise Collins), one of the mana- 
gers of the Portsmouth Theatre. 

The father of this gentleman, Mr. 
John Court, began his career nearly 
eighty years ago in Edinburgh, with his 
friend the (afterwards) celebrated Mr. 
Woodfall. Choosing a theatrical name, 
be assumed that of Coilins, and under it 
gained so much celebrity tbat he ever 
preserved it (except in writings rela- 
tive to property, or voting at elections). 
He was manager some fifty years ago of 
the Salisbury theatre, where being ac- 
quainted with the then Earl of Radnor, 
and Mr. Hussey, M.P., a Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, under their aus- 
pices, which placed the country thea- 
tricals on a permanent and reputable 
footing, all the suggestions of which 
emanated from Mr. Court, alias Collins. 
Stephen was his eldest son, and wasa 
well read and well informed man. His 
second, known as ‘* Tom Collins,” made 
asuccessful debut at Drury-lane Theatre 
as Robin Rougbhead, and his comic abi- 
lities made him one of the favourites of 
the day. He was the original Jacques in 
Tobin’s comedy of the Honey Moon ; his 
premature death introduced the present 


Mr. Mathews. 
<a 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Newbury, the Rev. Thomas Best, B.A. 
Curate of Shaw. 

The Rev. Thomas Head Dowson, Rector 
of Llangston, Monmouthshire; brother to 
the late Rev. William Dowson, DD Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund-hall, Oxford. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1780, 
B.D. 1787 ; was presented to Llaugston by 
John Gore, Esq. in 1781, and was formerly 
Curate of the parish of Walcot, Bath. 

At Oundle, the Rev. Edward Dudley, 
M.A. of Worcester cull. Oxford; second 
son of the Rev. Edward Dudley, Rector of 
Broome, Staftordshire. 

Aged 31, the Rev. George N. Gale, Per- 

Gent. Mac. Novemter, 1850. 
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petual Carate of Corfe, Somersetshire, only 
brother to the Rev. Henry P. Gale, Perpe- 
tual Curate of St. James's, Taunton. He 
was presented to his Chapelry in 1826 by 
F, G. Cooper, Esq. 

The Rev. William Holdsworlh, Vicar of 
Ilkley, and Perpetual Curate of Denton, 
Yorkshire. To the former living he was 
presented in 1813, by L. W. Hartley, Esq. ; 
the latter is in the presentation of Sir C. C. 
Ibbetson, Bart. 

The Rev. Thomas Hutchinson, late Curate 
of Brougham, Cumberland. 

Rev. Hugh Littleton, formerly senior Fel- 
low of Pembroke coll. Oxford, M.A. 1797. 

At Leamington, aged 67, the Rev. John 
Cutts Lockwood, Rector of Coulsdon and 
Vicar of Croydon, Surrey. He was of Christ- 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1787 ; was presented 
to the vicarage of Yoxford, in Suffolk, in 
1793, by Sir John Rous, Bart. (afterwards 
Earl of Stradbroke) ; was collated to the 
rectory of Topcroft, in Norfolk, in 1797, by 
Dr. Manners-Sutton, then Bishop of Nor- 
wich ; to Croydon by the same patron (then 
Archbishop of Canterbury), in 1816, on the 
promotion of Dr. Ireland to the Deanery of 
Westminster; when he resigned the two 
former livings; and to Coulsdon in 1820, 
also by the Archbishop. 

At Bosbury vicarage, Heref. the Rev. 
Jvhn Lodge. We believe this was the au- 
thor of ‘* Introductory Sketches towards a 
Topographical History of the County of 
Hereford, 1794,” 8vo. The design was not 
pursued; and although the Rev. John 
Duncomb, F.S.A. published the first part 
of some ‘‘ Collections,” in 1806, we still 
remain without a History of Herefordshire. 

The Rev. Salter Jehoshaphat Mountain, 
nephew to the late Bishop of Quebec. He 
was of Caius coll. Camb. B.A. 1793. 

The Rev. George Powell, Rector of Duloe, 
Cornwall. He was of Balliol coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1789, and was presented to his living 
by that Society in 1819. 

The Rev. Richard Prior, B.A. of Trinity 
coll. Cambridge. 

At Newark, aged 74, the Rev. John Scot, 
Vicar of Syston, Linc. ; to which he was 
— in 1792 by Sir J. H. Thorold, 

art. 

The Rev. Richard Thos. Whalley, Rector 
of Ilchester and Yeovilton, and Prebendary 
of Wells. He was of Jesus coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802; was collated to the 
prebend of Iton in the Cathedral of Wells, 
in 1805; to the vicarage of Corston, So- 
merset, in 1812; to Yeovilton in 1821; 
and Iichester in 1822; all by Bishop 
Beadon. 

Aug. 30. At Llandigley, Radnorshire, on 
his way to the coast for the re-establishment 
of his health, aged 42, the Rev. Ben. Scott, 
Vicar of Bidford and Sulford, co. ‘Warwick. 
He graduated at Cambridge, A.B. 1808); 
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A.M. 1811. He was presented to both his 
livings in 1828 by the Skipwith family. 

Sept. 28. At Walton, in Suffolk, aged 43, 
the Rev. Samuel Reeve. He was the only 
sonof the Rev. Thos.R., Rector of Brockley, 
in that county, by Sophia, only dau. of the 
Rev. Ambrose Uvedale, Rector of Barking 
and of Combs. He received the early part of 
his education at the Free Grammar-school 
of Bungay, of which his father was for many 
years the Master; and was from thence re- 
moved to Caius coll. Camb., where he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1809. He married 
Miss Gratiana Webber, by whom he has left 
issue five sons and one daughter. Mr. Reeve 
was, on the paternal side, the nephew of the 
late Mrs. Clara Reeve, the celebrated au- 
thoress of that highly popular and excellent 
romance, the ‘¢ Old English Baron ;” and of 
Samuel Reeve, esq. Vice Adm. of the White: 
and, on the maternal, of the late Rear-Adm. 
Uvedale. To the ‘‘ Christian Remem- 
brancer,”’ vol. i. p. 19, he contributed a 
short but well written biographical sketch 
of the late Mr. William Gooch, of Brock- 
dish, in Norfolk, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Gaskin, entitled, «¢ Church of England Piety 
in humble Life.” 

Oct. 4. At Buntingford, aged 68, the 
Rev. Richard Jeffreys, Rector of Throcking, 
and late Chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company. He was of Trin: coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1785, as 10th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1802; and was presented to Throcking in 
1786 by Mrs. Elwes, on the death of the 
Rev. Edward Jeffreys. 

Oct. 6. At Malverne-hall, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, the Rev. 
Charles Meysey Meysey Wigley. He was 
son of Edmund Wigley, Esq. M. P. for 
Worcester, and Recorder of Leicester, 
(whose pedigree will be found in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. ii. p. 788), by Anna- 
Maria, dau. and heir of Charles-Watkins 
Meysey, of Shakenhurst, in Worcestershire, 


sq. 

Oct. 18. Aged 75, the Rev, Edward Colston 
Grevile, Rector of St.Stephen’s, Bristol, and 
Vicar of Clevedon, Somerset. He was of 
Pemb. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1781, was collated to 
Clevedon in 1789 by Dr. Wilson, then Bp. 
of Bristol, and presented to his Bristol 
church in 1798 by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough. 

Oct. 19. At Wickham-market, the Rev. 
Wm. Urmston Eyre, M.A. Fellow of New 
college, Oxford. 

Oct. 24. At Brighton, aged 56, the Rev. 
William Yates; and Nov. 1, at the same 
place, in her 60th year, Sophia Yates, his 
sister, This gentleman, who was brother 
to the Rev. Richard Yates, D.D. F.S.A. 
the Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital, was for 
many years Master of a school at Shackle- 
well, near London. He was a grand com- 
pounder for the degree of M.A. at Braz. 
coll, Oxf. Dec. 7, 1805. Among his be- 
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quests is one of 300/. to the rew Sussex 
County Infirmary. 

Oct. 29. Aged 73, the Rev. William 
Eveleigh, Vicar of Aylesford and Lamber- 
hurst, Kent. He was of St, Albanhall, 
Oxf. B.C.L. 1790; and was presented to 
both his livings by the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester ; to the former in 1783, and the 
latter the next year. 

Aged 61, the Rev. George Hendrick, Cu- 
rate of Urchfont and Stert, near Devises. 

Nov. 1. At Rambridge-cottage, near 
Andover, aged 34, the Hon. and Rev. #%l- 
liam Annesley, Rector of North Bovey, 
Devon, and Vicar of Studley, Warw. younger 
son of the Earl of Mountnorris, and nephew 
to Viscount Courtenay, He was a noble- 
man of Peterh. Camb. M.A. 1817 ; was pre- 
sented to Studley in 1823 by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Knight, and to North Bovey in 1825, 
by the trustees of Lord Courtenay. 

At Lowestoft, aged 68, the Rev. Richard 
Lockwood, Vicar of that parish and of Kess- 
ingland, Rector of Potter Heigham, in Nor- 
folk, a Prebendary of Peterborough, and a 
magistrate for Suffolk. He was the second 
son of the Rev. Wm. L. Rector of Fyfield 
in Essex; and having married, July 2, 1799, 
Mary, youngest dau. of Lord George Man- 
ners-Sutton, and half-sister to the late 
Archbp. of Canterbury, took the degree of 
M.A. as a member of Jesus coll. Camb. 
in 1800, and was collated by his brother- 
in-law (then Bp. of Norwich) to Potter 
Heigham in 1803, to Lowestoft and Kess- 
ingland in 1804; and, by the same Prelate, 
to his prebendal stall at Peterborough, (re- 
tained as the Archbishop’s option) in 
1824. Mr. Lockwood had not for a twelve- 
month survived his wife, who died Nov. 20, 
1829, (see our last volume, ii. 573). 

Nov. 7. The Rev. Thomas Bradley, Fel- 
low of Queen’s college, Oxford, on the old 
foundation. He attained the degree of 
M.A. 1816. 


<> — 
DEATHS. 
LonpDon AND ITs VICINITY. 


Oct. 20. At Little Chelsea, aged 66, 
Sir William Augustus Brown, Bart. Lieu- 
tenant in the 101st Foot. He was the son 
of Sir James Brown, Bart. whom he suc- 
ceeded, April 20, 1784; but had been for 
many years insane. The title, which was 
conferred in 1731-2, on the uncle of Sir 
James, Sir Robert Brown, British Resident 
at Venice, has now become extinct. 

In Cornwall terrace, Regent’s Park, 
Thomas Kinnear, esq. merchant in London, 
and late a banker in Edinburgh. After a 
long investigation before a coroner’s jury, 
it was ascertained that his death was occa- 
sioned by the rupture of a blood-vessel in 
the stomach—the same disease which 
caused the death of his late Majesty 
George LV. 
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Oct. 21. In Gloucester-place, aged 82, 
Dame Elizabeth, widow of Sir Wm. Weller 
Pepys, Bart, and mother of the present 
Baronet of that name. She was the eldest 
dau. of the Right Hon. Wm. Dowdeswell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and was left 
a widow in June, 1825. 

Oct. 22. In Tonbridge-pl. Euston-sq., 
aged 61, Cath., wife of James Bacon, esq. 

Oct. 23. At Islington, the widow of 
J. Shearer, esq. of Southampton. Her 
remains were interred in the family vault at 
St. Mary’s in that town. 

Oct.29. R.H. Lister, esq. youngest son of 
the late R. H. Lister, esq. banker, Scar- 
borough. 

Lately. At Knightsbridge, Jas. youngest 
son of Lieut. Col. Wilson, late Deputy Trea- 
surer of Chelsea Hospital. 

On Ludgate Hill, E. Dunsby, esq. one 
of the Common Councilmen of the Ward 
of Farringdon Within. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 48, Mrs. Colin 
Campbell Lloyd, wife of Captain Edward 
Lloyd, R.N., dau. of a lady of rank and 
fortune, Mrs. Baillie, of Harley Street, and 
a relation of Sir Colin Campbell Lloyd. She 
had been married about fourteen or fifteen 
years, and has left three fine children, the 
eldest about twelve years of age, living ; 
two of them are, at present, with their 
grandmother in Harley-street. A Coroner’s 
inquest returned a verdict of manslaughter 
by improper surgical treatment, against 
Mr. St. John Long, of Mrs. Lloyd. See 
p. 461). 

Nov. 1. Marianna, relict of John Fox, 
esq. of Parliament-st. and of Reigate. 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, in his 70th 
year, William Pritchard, esq. 

At Islington, aged 83, the widow of 
George Steell, esq. merchant. 


Nov. 3. Eliza, wife of Geo. Rawlinson, 
esq. Hornsey-lane. 
Nov. 4. Aged 56, H. Peacock, esq. of 


Warwick-st. Golden-sq. 

At Kentish-town, aged 85, Thos. Long 
Sheen, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Clapham, aged 66, George 
Stevenson, esq. 

Nov. 6. In Warren-st. aged 89, Hannah, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. G. Waight, late E.1.C. 

Nov. 7. At Kentish-town, aged 64, 
Richard Whitcomb, esq. late of the Audit- 
office. 

Nov. 8. Henry, youngest child of J. W. 
Innes, esq. of Harley-street. 

In Derby-st. Westminster, Charles Sin- 
clair Cullen, esq. a Commissioner of Bank- 
Tupts; descended from the celebrated Dr. 
Cullen, 

Nov. 9. In Bedford-square, aged 66, 
Mary, relict of James Carden, esq. 

Nov. 10. Found hanging at lodgings 
taken in Ebury-place, under pretence of ex- 
pecting a friend from the country, George 
Reilly, esy. of Belgrave-place. 
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Nov. 11. In Cadogan-place, d 102 
Miss Lloyd. nied al F 

Nov. 13. At her father’s, ia Aldgate, 
Jane, wife of Lieut.-Col. Rice Jones. 

Nov. 14. Aged 68, David King, esq. 
of Rodney-buildings, New Kent-road, many 
years a magistrate for Surrey. 

At Mill-hill, aged 80, Anne, widow of 
James Rankin, esq. 

Nov. 19. At her mother’s, Salisbury- 
place, New-Road, Jeane Neill, third dau. of 
the late Rev. A. Waugh, D.D. 

Clementina, wife of Vice Adm. Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm, K.C.B. She was elder 
dau. of the Hon. Wm. Fullerton Elphinstone, 
(son of Charles, 10th Lord Elphinstone, 
and Lady Clementina Fleming,) by Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Wm. Fullerton, esq. ; 
and was niece to the late Adm. Lord Visc. 
Keith. She was married to Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, Jan. 18, 1809. 

In Wilton-st. John Forbes, esq. of Wel- 
wyn, second son of the late Gen. Gordon 
Forbes. 

Nov. 20. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 87, Wm. Sheldon, esq. a Bencher of 
the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 





Beprorp.—Sept. 28. At Leighton Buz- 
zard, aged 72, John Millard, esq. 

Oct. 19. At Bedford, aged 62, Samuel 
Sharman, esq. formerly of Wellingborough. 

Berxs.—Nov. 4. At Milton-hill, aged 
80, Rich. Hopkins, esq. a gentleman of 
many excellent qualities, though of eccentric 
habits. He gave thirty great coats yearly 
to the deserving poor of Milton, Steventon, 
and Harwell. He also gave dinners every 
Sunday to six poor men and women, He 
was buried in Milton church-yard, in com- 
pliance with his will, in a coffin manufac- 
tured in the roughest manner, which was 
covered with the parish pall, and burne by 
twelve men, mostly his servants, to whom 
he left each a white foul-weather coat, witha 
black collar and buttons, which were worn 
on the occasion. 

Nov. 5. Augustus Schutz, esq. of Sun- 
ninghill. 

Bucks.—Oct. 20. At High Wycombe, 
aged 77, W. Baly, esq. many years an Al- 
derman of that borough. 

Oct....At Charndon, aged 92, Mary, wi- 
dow of Mr. James Hughies, farmer, who 
died three years since, at the advanced age 
of 91 years, the venerable pair having lived 
together in the same house where they both 
died, about 70 years, universally respected. 

Camsrivce. — Oct. 8. At Cambridge, 
aged 92, Lydia, widow of Thomas Thacke- 
ray, esq. 

Cuesuire. — Oct. 18. At Birkinhead, 
aged 78, Michael Humble, esq. 

Dersy.—Oct. 14. Ellen, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Waters, Derby, and sister to the late 
Philip Waterfield, of Woodeaves, near Ash- 
bourn, esq. 
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Devon.—Lately. At Torquay, aged 18, 
William, only son of William Darley, esq. 
of Muston, Yorkshire. 

Dorset.—Nov. 16. Aged 51, William 
Millard, esq. of Sherborne, formerly of 
Westun Grove, near Bath, 

Duruim. — Oct. 31. At the Rectory, 
Sunderland, aged 30, Anne, wife of Mr. 
Mordey, surgeon, fourth daughter of the 
late John Goudchild, of Pallion, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Headlam, aged 67, Mary, 
wife of Mr. John Chapman; who, for 
thirty years, conducted the academy at Co- 
therstone, near Barnard Castle, and at Head- 
lam-hall, near Darlington. She was the 
13th and youngest child of the Rev. Wm. 
Robinson, of West Rounton. 

GuovucesTERsSHIRE.—Oct. 20. At Bristol, 
in his 84th year, Mr. Wm. Matthews. He 
was the first regular publisher of the Bristol 
Directory, commenced in 1793, and father 
of the present editor. 

Oct. 25. At Clifton, Bridget-Becher, 
eldest dau. of the late John Leacroft, esq. 
of Southwell. 

Oct. 26. At Cheltenham, the Hon. 
Charlotte-Juliana, wife of Col. John Car- 
rington Smith, sister to the Earl of Kil- 
kenny. She was the only dau. of Edmund 
11th Vise. Mountgarret by Lady Henrietta 
Butler, 2d dau. of Somerset-Hamilton, Ist 
Earl of Carrick, and was married Aug. 7, 
1799. 

Nov. 1. At Bristol, aged 42, Charles- 
James Hippius, esq. of London, merchant, 
and of Clapham Common, youngest son of 
the late J.G. Hippius, esq. formerly of Hull. 

Nov. 2. At Bristol, aged 43 years, the 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Guest, Royal Vet. 

- Nov.9. At Bristol, in his 67th year, 
Jeremiah Mais, esq. 

Hants.— Oct. 26. At Hursley, aged 71, 
Charles Bailey, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Winchester, in his 40th 
year, William, eldest son of the late Wm. 
Druitt, esq. Alderman of that city. 

Nov. 10. At Romsey, Mr. James Need- 
ham, Adjutant of the South Hants Militia. 

Herts.—Nov. 11. At Childwick Bury, 
aged 58, Joshua Lomax, esq. 

Kent.—Nov. 10. At Captain Varlo’s, 
Woolwich, aged 79, Frances Phitippa Pritz- 
ler, widow of T. Pritzler, esq. of Austin 
Fiiars, 

Nov. 15. At Canterbury, aged 80, Mary- 
Juliana, widow of Major-gen. F. G. Mul- 
caster, of Royal Engineers. 

Nov. 18. At Stone Castle, aged 70, 
Eliz.-Sophia, widow of Robert Taylor, esq. 

Leic.—Sept. 23. At Rotherby-hall, Ma- 
ria, dau. of Col, Burnaby. 

Lincounsuire.—Oct. 14. At Somerby, 
Ellen, 2d dau. of the late Robert Cheney, 
esq. of Langley hall, Yorkshire. 

Oct.21. At Saucethorpe-hall, the resi- 
dence of her brother Thos. Carr Bracken- 
bury, esq. aged 38, Lucy, wife of Mr. 
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Thomas Holland, of Spilsby, surgeon, and 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Bracken- 
bury, esq. 

Mipp.iesex.— Nov. 3. At Harrow, John, 
second son of the late H. Eyre, esq. of Bot- 
leigh Grange. 

Oct. 31. At Chiswick, aged 78, Apple- 
thwaite Frere, esq. 

NortTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Nov. 2. At the 
Vicarage, Finedon, aged 22, Charlotte Wood- 
field, eldest dau. of the Rev. S. W. Paul, 
and granddau. of Sir J. English Dolben, 
Bart. 

Notts. — Oct. 12. At the Saracen’s 
Head, Newark, William Brodrick, esq. a 
member of Linculn’s Inn, and a barrister in 
great practice at the Old Bailey and other 
metropolitan courts. His death resulted 
from suppressed gout, caused by taking too 
much colchicum. 

Oct.10. At Worksop, aged 77, John 
Champion, esq. formerly Captain command- 
ant of the Worksop volunteers. 

Oxon. Oct. 24. At Headington, aged 
43, Wm. Barrington Harland Rowley, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Wm. Rowley, Bart. of 
Tendring-hall, Suffolk. He was married 
only on the 14th of Sept. last to the Hon. 
Maria-Louisa Vanneck, only dau. of Lord 
Huntingfield; with a fortune of 80,0002. 
The brother of the deceased, Joshua Rick- 
etts Rowley, esq. is now heir to the ba- 
ronetage. 

Oct. 25. Roger Montgomery, esq. of 
Hannington-house, near Highworth. 

Oct. 27. Louisa-Jane, wife of the Rev. 
Arthur-Edward Howman, of Shiplake. 

Nov. 6. At Christ Church, aged 19, Fos- 
ter-Bower, second son of the late Francis 
Jodrell, esq. of Henbury-hall, co, Chester. 

Saror.—Oct. 20, aged 76, James Comp- 
son, esq. of Cleobury Mortimer, 

Oct. 27. At Shiffnal, Wm Bayley, esq. 

Somerset. Oct. 17. At Bath, Capt. 
Gawen, R.N. 

Oct. 20. At Bath, aged 63, the Ho- 
nourable Eliz. Ryder, sister of the Earl of 
Harrowby, and the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. She was the elder daughter of 
Nathaniel first Lord Harrowby, by Eliz. 
dau. and coh. of the Rt. Rev. Richard Ter- 
rick, Lord Bishop of London. 

Oct. 21. Aged 52, Harriett, wife of the 
Rev. Gaius Barry, of Walcot. 

Lately. Aged 70, Robert Codrington, 
esq. Distributor of Stamps, and many years 
an Alderman of Bridgewater, of which place 
he was several times Mayor. 

Lately. In Bath, Elizabeth, 3d dau. of 
the late John Protheroe, esq. of Clifton. 

SraFrorpsHireE.—OQOct. 19. At his bro- 
ther’s, Lord Vise. Anson, Shugborough, 
aged 29, Capt. the Hon. Wm. Anson, C.B. 
He was the fourth son of Thomas first and 
late Viscount, by Anne-Margaret, dau. of 
Thos. Wm. Coke, esq. M.P.; and, having 
been Captain of the Brisk, of 10 guns, at 
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the battle of Navarin, in 1827, received the 
honorary distinctions of a Companion of the 
Bath, a Cross of St. Louis, and a Knight of 
St. Anne, of the 2d class. 

SurrotKk.— Nov. 15. At Sicklesmere, 
aged 58, John Percy, esq. of Blandford. 

Surrey.—Oct. 22, aged 80, Robert Bar- 
clay, esq. of Bury-hill, near Dorking. 

Oct. 25. Aged 67, Rich. Joseph Dick 
ins, esq. of Southbridge-house, Croydon. 

Lately. At North Cheam, Wm. Acton, 
esq. 

7 10. At Croydon, aged 71, John 
Hobart Briggs, esq. 

At Farnham, aged 54, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Right Hon. Lord Charles Kerr. She 
was dau. of Wm. Crump, esq. and was left a 
widow in 1816, with a family of four sons 
and four daughters. 

Sussex.—Oct. 21. At Brighton, om 
23, H. Allen Hurle, esq. Commoner of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, eldest son of H. Hurle, 
esq. of Bedford-row. 

Warwick.—Sept. 21. At Leamington, 
Mademoiselle Le Noir, a native of France, 
but many years a resident in this country. 

Oct. 19. At Radway, in her 82d year, 
Mary, relict of Rev. Thos. Chambers, Rector 
of Spernall, and dau. of the late Saunderson 
Miller, esq. 

Witts.-—Oct. 20. At his father’s house, 
aged 33, Wilton F. fifth son of T. H. 
Phipps, esq. of Leighton House. 

Oct. 25. Roger Montgomery, esq. of 
Honnington House, near Highworth. 

Lately. At Salisbury, in his 88th year, 
John Anstie, esq. formerly of Devizes. To 
the public spirit of this geatleman, the 
woollen manufacture of Wiltshire (and the 
West of England generally) was deeply in- 
debted for its extension, and subsequent 
prosperity, through the introduction of 
improved machinery. His ingenuity and 
knowledge of the varieties of wool first sug- 
gested its combination with silk in the ma- 
nufacture of fancy cloths, which he succes- 
fully introduced, and finally perfected, to the 
exclusion of foreign competition. In the 
year 1788 he was appointed chairman of the 
Wool Committee for preparing evidence to 
be laid before Parliament respecting the im- 
portation of foreign wool, and ably furthered 
the object and interests of that Body, by en- 
larged views of a subject of national impor- 
tance, at that period but imperfectly under- 
stood. 

At Froxfield College, Mrs. Lewis, the 
widow of the Rev. Mr, Lewis, Rector of 
Litton, Somerset. 


Nov. 12. Aged 65, Gould Smith, esq. 
of Blandford. 
Nov. 6th. In consequence of a fall from 


his gig, John March Hodding, esq. Town- 
Clerk of Salisbury. The loss of this kind- 
hearted young man is sincerely felt by his 
relatives and friends. 

York.— Oct. 15, Aged 77, John Charge, 
esq. of Ripon, 
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Oct. 25. At Hull, Phoebe, relict of Rieh. 


Pearson, esq., of Thorne. . 

Nov. 8. Suddenly, at Wentworth-house, 
aged 43, the Right Hon. Charlotte Lady 
Milton. Her ladyship was about six months 
advanced in pregnancy, and in the morning 
was threatened with premature labour. Later 
in the evening her Ladyship became worse, 
and a little before nine o’clock it was ob- 
vious that her valuable life was near its ter~ 
mination. Lord Milton and her children 
were Called in, but so sudden was the change, 
that the younger branches were torn from 
their beds, and assembled in their night 
dresses to witness the agonies of death iu 
a parent, whose life had been devoted to the 
duties of a christian wife and mother. Her 
Ladyship was Lady Charlotte, dau. of Tho~ 
mas first Lord Dundas; she married Lord 
Milton on the sth of July 1806; and has 
given birth to 11 children, nine of whom 
are living. 

Nov. 11. Aged 24, John Frith Soame, 
esq. of Beverley, and of Little Thurlow, 
Suffolk. With this amiable young gentleman 
the male lineal descendants of SF Stephen 
Soame, knight, alderman and citizen of 
London, who died in the year 1619, are 
extinct. . 

WVov. 17. At an advanced age, H. Theak- 
ston, esq. of Fulford-cottage, near York, 

Wates.—Nov. 6. At Bettisfield Park, 
Flintshire, Dame Margaret, widow of Sir 
Thos. Hanmer, Bart., and grandmother of 
the present SirJohn Hanmer. She was the 
eldest dau. and coh. of George Kenyon, of 
Peel, in Lancashire, esq. cousin to Lord 
Kenyon; was married in 1779, and left a 
widow Oct. 4, 1828, having had issue six 
sons, and one daughter, the present Lady 
Kenyon. 

ScotLanp.—March 1. At Edinburgh, 
Anne, wife of John Cunninghame Smith, 
esq. W.S. and dau. of the late Sir William 
Dick, Bart. of Prestonfield. 

April17. At Alva House, James Ray- 
mond Johnstone, esq. of Alva. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Colonel Udney 
Yule, C.B. of the E. I. Service. 

Sir Alexander Gordon, Sheriff Deputy of 
Kirkcudbright. 

Oct. 17. At Glasgow, aged 23, Thos. 
Macdonald, esq. youngest son of the late 
Capt. Robt. Macdonald, of the 91st or 
Argyleshire Regiment. 

Tretaxp.—At Dublin, Alderman Henry 
Archer, City Treasurer and senior Magis- 
trate of the Arran-quay Police-office. 

Oct.7. At Athlone, Major Nath. Gled- 
stanes, of the 68th Light Infantry. He en- 
tered that regiment as Ensign in 1801; was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy 1803 ; Captain 
1809 ; brevet Major 1817; and Major 68th 
Foot this year (see p. 269). He served in 
Spain and Portugal; and was in 1811 ap- 
pointed Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
general. ; 

Oct. 13. At her father’s, H. Warner, 
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esq. Dublin, Harriet-Eleanor, wife of John 
Malan, esq. of Hull. 

Oct. 18. At Conyngham Hall, the seat 
of the Hon. Sir Francis Burton, Bart. the 
Hon. Mrs. Whaley, widow of the late Thos. 
Whaley, esq. of Strabo, co. Carlow, eldest 
sister to Lord Cloncurry. 

Oct. 21. In Dublin, Bache Harpur Heath- 
cote, esq. Captain 9th foot ; 2d son of late 
Bache H. esq. of the Pastures, Yorkshire. 

Oct 23. At Knightstown, near Mount- 
Mellick, aged 51, Robert Kenny, esq. 

AsroaD.—Oct.27, 1829. Suddenly, at New 
South Wales, John Sampson, esq. Solicitor- 
genera) of that colony. He was son of the Rev. 
Dr. Sampson, I’.S.A. of Petersham ; proceed- 
ed B.A. 1819, and M. A. 1823, at Trinity- 
coll. Cambridge ; and had been only eighteen 
months at New South Wales. On a coro- 
ner’s inquest it appeared that Mr. Sampson’s 
death had been caused by pul y disease, 
and a verdict of ‘¢ Died by the Visitation of 
God,” was returned. 

April 11. At Hydrabad, Lieut. D. Bay- 
ley, 43d N. I, 2d son of late Capt. T. Bay- 
ley, R.N. 

May 16. At Kandy, Ceylon, Captain J. 
P. Lardy, 78th reg. eldest son of late Col. 
Lardy. 

May 23. At Calcutta, aged 35, H. 
Stirling, esq. Secretary to Government in 
the Persian department, and Deputy Secre- 
tary in the Secret and Political departments. 
He was the 2d son of Adm. S. of Woburn- 
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farm, Surrey, and had resided in India nearly 
17 years. 

May 30. Near Landour, East Indies, 
Capt. John Richard Graham, of the 5th 
Light Cavalry, third son of the late James 
Graham, esq. of Richardby, Cumberland ; 
endeared to his brother officers, and a nu- 
merous acquaintance, by the constant exer- 
cise of kindly feeling and upright conduct. 

July 17. On board the Mount Stewart 
East Indiaman, on his voyage to England, 
aged 21, Wm.-John-Jarvis, second son of 
John Fane, esq. M.P. 

Aug. 15. Drowned, when hunting wild 
ducks, on the uninhabited island of St. 
Charles on the Labrador coast, Capt. J. C. 
Dewar, Commander of his Majesty’s sloop 
Rose. 

Aug. 20. At sea, on board the Lyra 
packet, aged 65, Crisp Brown, esq. Alder- 
of Norwich, who served the office of Sheriff 
in 1814, and that of Mayor in 1817. 

4ug.26. At Malta, the infant dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. S. Bathurst. 

Oct. 9. At Paris, Harriet, wife of Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Bart. She was the 
third dau. of the late George Hatch, of West 
Hatch, in Essex, Esq. was married, Nov. 
10, 1810, and has left a nnmerous family. 

Oct. 10. At Dunkirk, aged 60, William 
Sheldon, Esq. brother to the late Edward 
Constable and Francis Tunstall, Esqrs. of 
Burton-Constable and Wy cliffe. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 20, to Nov. 23, 1830. 





























Christened. Puried. 2Qand 5 184] 50and 60 169 
Males - 1377 2693 Males - 946 ise7 5and10 71] 60and 70155 
Females - 1356 Females- 941 2 10 and 20 80]|70and 80 149 

Whereof have died under two years old 549 $4 20 and30 132] 80and 90 70 
30 aud 40 137 | 90 and 100 8 
Sait Ss. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 182 | 101 1 
CORN EXCHANGE, Nov. 22. 

Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

a <€ a «& a «@ a se & s d. 

74 #O 40 0 30 0 34 0 44 0 60 0O 

PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 22. 

Kent Bags ....e0-ee00 3i. Os. to 10/. 10s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 91. Os. to 15l. 0s. 
PRM“ cackcaidiscccas ‘6l. 6s. to 7l. 10s. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 72. Os. to15i. Os. 
eT eo Ol. Os. to Ol. OS. | Sussex. ...cocccccccccsccces Zle OS tO Sle 85. 
Farnham (fine) ......16/, Os. to 201. Os. | Essex ......cc.ccccsscceees 7l. Os. to 9. Os. 


‘PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 22. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 4/. 10s. Straw 1/. 10s. to 11.16s. Clover 31. 0s. to Sl. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


TR cs cucmane eschsussicse Ss. 6d. to 4s. Od. | Lamb.......ccccscscoscccee OS Od. to Os. Od. 
PUM nti ccainsencancce 4s. 2d. to 4s. 84d. Head of Cattle at Market . Nov. 22: 

| a semen’ 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. PINE cctsassccane 2,943 Calves 170 
Pork...cccccsecsccscceres 4s. Od. to 4s. &d. Sheep and Lambs 21,240 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 22, 28s. 0d. to 34s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 46s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 68s, Curd, 72s.———_CANDLUES, 8s. perdoz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, November 22, 1830, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuens, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, 23, Change Alley Alley, Cornhill. 
































~ CANALS. Price. | Div.p.ann. RA‘LWAYS. | Price. |Div. p. ane 
Asl.by de-la-Zouch .|£.80 0 |£.4 0 Foret of Dean . .|£45 0 /£ 2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 115 0 5 0 Manchester & Liverp.| 193 0 —- 
Barnsley. -| 195 0 12 0 || Stuckton&Darlington | 205 0 5 0 
Birmiagh. (1- sth sh.) 286 0 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 105 0 6 0 | Hass London . . «| 122 O 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 5 0 | Grand Junction . _— 2 10 
Coventry . . . «| 850 O 47 © || Kee 1 « « -| 42 0 2 0 
Cromford 2. 2. 2. «| — 0 170 | Manchester & Salford 43$ = 
Croydon 2. st ln 2 0 — South London . .] 95 O 4 p.ct. 
Derhy « « « + «| 120 © 6 0 || West Middlesex . .| 774 3 ¢ 
Dudley . . . 60 0 215 INSURANCES. 
Ellesmere ond Chester 73 «#0 8 15 | Ries = se —_ 3 10 
Forth and Clyde . .| 625 0 27 © || Alliance .... 8} 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 290 0 |13 12 8 Ae « & @ i 10 Oo 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 244 0 13 O || British Cussmnandiel : 53 5$p.cte 
Grand Surrey. . .| 46 0 2 10 County Fire . . «| 40 0 210 
Grand Union . . .| 245 t © | Bogle 2. 2 2 + 53 0 5 
Grand Western . . 7 +0 = a a 153 0 7 0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 O 10 0 Guardian . . . «| 254 1 0 
Huddersfield . . . 16 0 0 10 Hope Life . . . . 6 0 6s.6d. 
Kennet and Avon. .| 25 0 1 5 Imperial Fire. . . 110 0 5 5 
Lancaster . . -| 20 0 1 0 Ese Tile. 2 8 —_ 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool -| 890 0 20 0 Protector Fire. . . a 6 1s.6d. 
Leicester . -| 230 O 17 0 Provident Life . . 20 0 100 
Leic. and North’n -| = 4 0 || RockLife. . . .,;3126| O 8 
Loughborough . . — 175 0 Rl. Exchange (Stock) 199 0 5 p.ct. 
Mersey and Irwell — 40 0 MINES. 
Monmouthshire . .| 240 0 12 0 |! Anglo Mexican . . 30 0O — 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 10 0 —_ | i aaa .| 185 0 _ 
Neath . . . . «| 330 0] 18 O || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 634 3 10 
Oxford . . . . «| 600 O 30 O || British Iron . . 74 _— 
Peak Forest . . .| 76 O 3 0 || Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 35 dis _— 
Regent’s . . . .| 20 0/012 6 |! Hibernian 5 “— 
Rochdale * 6 & © 75 0 4 0 Irish Mining Comp’ os — 
Severn and Wye . .| 20% 1 O |! Real Del Monte . .{ 52 O _— 
Shrewsbury . . .| 250 0 11 0 United Mexican . . 114 sith 
Staff.and Wor. . . = 88 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stourbridge . . .| 220 0 12 0 || Westminster Chart‘, 56 0 s @ 
Stratford-on-Avon . —_ 110 || Ditto, New . . .| 114 0 12 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0O 23 «0 es sk. & 191 0 10 0 
Swansea. —_ 15 0 || Ditto, New . . .| 1200 6 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 80 0 110 || Phoenix. . . . .| Sh pm] 6p.ct. 
Ditto, Black . . 20 0/| 16 6 |i Buch... 14 dis| — 
Trent & Mersey (} sh.) 600 0 387 10 || Bath . ....| 30 0 83 p.ct. 
Warw. and Birming. | 280 0 12 0 | Birmingham . . 100 0 5 0 
Warwick and Napton | 215 0) IL 5 Birmingham&Stafford 62 pm.| 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 54 0 4 || Brighton . . . .| 9f _ 
Wore. and Birming. | 80 0] 8 O || Bristol . . . . .| 36 0] 8$pet. 
DOCKS. || Isleof Thanet. . .| @ dis.| 5 p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 844 BS pet. ji Lewes . - . ss 18 0 4 p.cte 
London (Stock) | 674 3 do. || Liverpool . . . «| 375 0 10 0 
West India (Stock) | 177 0 | $ Odo. || Maidstone. . . . — 6 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) 78 0|4 Odo. || Ratcliff .... 40 0 4 p.cte 
Commercial ae 833 4 Odo.'|| Rochdale . ... — 1 5 
Bristol . . -{| 125 0} 415 10||Shefield . ... _ 1126 
BRIDGES. || Warwick . . . 50 0 5 p.ct, 
Hammersmith . .| 28% 1 10 || MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark . . Qi —_ || Australian (Agricult') 10$dis. _— 
Do. New 74 per cent. 30 0 115 Auction Mart. . .| 20 0 a 
Vauxhall . . -| 19 0 1 O || Annuity, British . . 8 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . .. 5 0 -— || Bank, irish Provincial | 245 4 p.ct. 
Ann. ofgi. . «| 25 0] 0 18 8 || Carnat.Stock, Ist class _ 4 0 
Ann. of 7/. . 22 0] 0 16 4\| Ditto, @dclass . . _ 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Siganp, 
From Oct. 26, to Nov. 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 




































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. iFahrevkeit’s Therm. 
[es tp 3 | a a | 
w 3/8.8| ¢ 1S. | a eae | a de 
SSisB| § [o2 Bro") Weather. 248 S| € o2 | arom) Weather. 
Slo S| zx | 2-80). pts |= "co S| z otr|im. pts.| 
As|ea =| Az 2s =-2 {I | 
ant *) St | Now.| ° | eo} | : 
26 | 51 | 52 | 40 || 30, o9|cloudy ' 11 | 49 | 54 | 44 || 99, 50 fair 
27 | 44 | 52 | 51 || 30, 23'cloudy } 12] 44 | 51 | 474! , 97-fair 
28 | 58 | 63 | 50 || 29, 80 fair | 13 | 54 | 50 | 48 » 66\cloudy 
29 | 50 | 54] 45 ||, 65\fair ' 14/48} 55, 49 ||  , 60 cloudy 
so | 40 | 49 | 43 > 98'fair 115/50 54/55 || , 60/\fair 
31 | 56 | 61 | 54 ‘ 90) fair 16 | 53 | 56 | 46 | » 17 rain & wind 
N.1 | 55 | 60 | 54 || 30, O9/fair | 17 | 48! 52/44 || — , 50/cloudy 
2} 55 | 59 | 53 ||, 10\cloudy | 18 | 41 | 45 | 59 || - , 79 cloudy 
83 | 53 | 57 | 57 || 29, 90)/cloudy | 19 | 87 | 44 | 40 || 30, 15 fair 
4| 51 | 56/50 ||, sojfar | 20 | 41 | 49 | 45 || 29, 96 cloudy 
5 | 51 | 57 | 55 || 29, 90 fair [winds 21 | 44 | 54 | 50 » 90 cloudy 
6 | 56 | 57 | 56 » 50\rain, high) 22 | 49 | 51 | 42 » 77 fair 
7| 51 | 68] 50 ||, 17/fair | 23 | 43 | 49 | 87 || 30, 11 showery 
8 | 47 | 50] 44 ||, 1a/fair | 24 | 87 | 39 | 88 || 30, 37 foggy 
9 | 48 | 51] 47 |), 04 fair 25 138/43! 38 |! , 36 fair 
10' 50! 52! 52')  , 6olrain . . 4 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Oct. 28 to Nov. 26, 1830, loth inclusive. 
Bll oa ié4 éalsdl 8 lReladles| 2 [2 
S oy, Se ie 4 eo |o = . Ss . 
sal ee) ks (Sik S SR ERE) gs iz g| 10000 
— —_ ong | 
asleiolissz gag §| 92% 92gl94g §| 99%  173/2263|28 29 pm.|——| 35 87 pm. 
29\2093/83g §84 ¢ 925) 92$194% §| 99%) 173/——|26 22 pm.|——| 33 35 pm. 
80|2094\83g $84 j; pens 923,944 41100 | 17g/——| 25 pm. | 833] 34 32 pm. 
1]2094/834 2% 844 3g\——| 91§1944 %| 998 ——|———/24 26 pm.) 83 | 33 31 pm. 
2\———/83 27 844 33| 92 | 91¢:94 3%] 993) 17§/——|25 23 pm.|—— 31 33 pm. 
3/204 (825 1% 83% 24) 90§) 89§ 935 1%] 99 | 174/——|22 20 pm. ——| 83 31 pm. 
4|—_|814803 82480 | 874192 894) 97 | 17$;——|5 pm. 1 d.j— 32 15 pm. 
5/203 |80$793 81480 | 88 [894 90) 97 |———/221 |10 5pm.|——~| 16 21 pm. 
6|203 |804794 81480; | 87$,90489§| 963! 164,——/10 12 pm.|— 20 24 pm. 
8|195 |784 74.79% 72 854! 864/88 53 944, 16§|—— par |——/ 14 38 pm. 
9——|78g 8 80 783] 86% 87 \89 8%) 943-——| 4. 6 pm.|—_| 14 18 pm. 
10/——'79 81 § 80$ 23] 91 | 91 |893913| 974) 174/225 | 711 pm.| 793) 15 20 pm. 
11209 |82§ 3§.834 43/——| 91f)94 3 | 99 | 173/228 |16 25 pm.) 834) 27 40 pm. 
12/211 |844 $84# 54] 93%, 939194 54/1014) 18 [228 |28 25 pm.|———| 40 42 pm. 
13\208 |83g 4843 4|——| 924/933 44] 994 17§)228 20 pm. |——| 87 34 pm. 
15/2094 833 43 84§ 5] 933| 93$|94% 59/1004) 17¢/228 | 20 pm. |——| 32 34 pm. 
16|2074|834 23.84% 34 913) 913|94% 33) 995] 173——|19 16 pm.|—— 34 30 pm. 
17/207 |81% 24.824 34/ 914| 914/924 3 —— 17§;-— 7 pm. |——| 22 25 pm. 
18|———| 823 34,83$ 44] 924) 924/93g 4100 | 174/—)12 14 pm 82%, 30 27 pm. 
19|207 |s34 2%84 3%] 91%] 92 |934 3|100% 174/——12 8 pm.|——} 28 24 pm. 
Q0i——|82 § 82% 33\—— 913]92% 34 994] 174) 17 9 pm.| | 2418 pm. 
22/2034|81% 24:824 34) 91 | 914/924 3] 994 174|222 8 pm. | | 19 20 pm. 
23/2044/824 34.833 | 923] 92 |93§ $| 999) 174/221 | 710 pm.| | 19 21 pm. 
24/203 (82g 483g 3] 91%) 91¥/93§ 3) 993) 179)/2194) 7 Dpm.) 825) 21 18 pm. 
25/204 |82 $823 83] 91%) 919/92% 33] 992 174|2195 7 9pm. 21 19 pm. 
26/2024;823 $434 4 914! 914/93g 4! 994] 174/220 | 8 10 pm.) seal 21 18 pm. 
South Sea Stock, Nov. 3, 94.—New South Sea Annuities, Nov, 16, 83%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuar 


pson, Goop.Luck, and Co. 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


